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Dr. NATHANIEL BARRY. 


OH perſons as have been emi- 
8 nent in the Arts and Sciences, 

or in a ſuperior ſtation, have ge- 
nerouſly protected thoſe who improved 
them, have the moſt juſt claim to ad- 
dreſſes of this kind: Whilſt others, 
from more private views, have often in- 
ſcribed them to thoſe, with whom they 
had formed an intimate friendſhip, from 
a ſimilitude in their ſtudies, and manners. 


'Tars is the real motive, which in- 
duces me to dedicate this Book to you, 
where all theſe circumſtances not only 


equally concur, but muſt have received 
an additional ſtrength from that natural 
connection, which, without any inter- 


ruption, 


ATI 


ruption, hath mutually ſubſiſted between 
us. Neither are eminent inſtances of 


this kind wanting. 


Bor, I own, it gives me a peculiar 
delight, when I reflect, that this pre- 
ference will not be thought a partial one 
to you; as it cannot give any addition 
to that diſtinguiſhed character you have 
already eſtabliſhed, and can only reflect 


its luſtre on 
Vour affectionate 


Father and Friend, 


EDWARD BARRY. 
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E day Which ball in vY as etic 
and medical rules of Hippocrates, for the 
preſervation of health, and the cure of diſeaſes, 
and in which Wine is a principal” article, firſt in- 
duced me to enquire into the general nature and 
principles of Wines; that I might be more capable 
of forniing a true judgment of the Wines of the 
Ancients, particularly thoſe. of Greece, and in 
what manner Hippocrates directed the uſe of them. 
From this previous information, it will be more 


_ eaſy to explain the rules he has given, rs to Place 
| them in a carer r — 15-4 
Tuns agen is the more deſerving of : attention, as. 
| Her ure has been univerſally allowed, by the 
beſt judges among the ancients and moderns, to be 
the firſt who raiſed phyſick from a low and rude 
ſtate, to a regular art and ſcience, and to have laid 
the tue foundation of all. medical knowledge; 


£ a. | which, 


vi AA 4A CE 


Ef 


which he greatly extended in his own time, and 
gave the beſt rules for che future keen, of it, | 


4 ok WES. 


This ac of —— is remarkably eich 
and conciſe; but as he directed his precepts to diſ- 
ciples, who were properly prepared: 1d underſtand 
them, he omits ſeveral minute circumſtances rehae- 
ing to. them, or any. unneceſſary repetition, of the 
WR already, n. N oy 11 h Ei bar 5 

\ Hbnce, 2 he diſtance & übe ae o man) 
c cxnturics many obſcure paſſages muſt undyoidably 
decur, not only. i in Hippocrates, but in the beſt an- 
cient writers, on different ſubjects 3 ; eſpecially: to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with their ftyle, and 
general principles. But this obſcurity is 1 
Increaſed, whenever any mechanic proceſs is 
ſcribed, in which there are ſeveral ſucceſſive © = 
tions, which they always omit, as being rh well 
#nown to all the artiſts, and o . mention the 
aalen gent of it. : rh 4.3777 10 1 Ws 
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Ir was ſat with all he ancients, to Aildtetheſe 


Wines eſpecially, thoſe of the firong; 9 55 witk a 
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certain proportion of "pate © This cuſtorn pre- 
vailed in the time of Homer; but Hippocrates was | 
the fri who applied Wines to medical uſes, de- 
ſcribed their various qualities, and adapted. theſe 


vineus mixtures, 0 different Wee me © 
tutions. 


Ter Materia Medica. was very: „ perfect. and 
confined in the time of Hippocrates ;, on which 
- account he chiefly depended: on his dietic regimen, 
and made a very extenſive. wſe of theſe vinous 
mixcures, to anſwer vatious, und even oppoſite i in- 
tentonze Thus by leſſening the proportion of \ War 
ter to a Certain degree, he made it the moſt. power 
ful cordial ;, on whoſe. immediate efficacy he could 
With more certainty depend, and. whoſe force. be 
could reſtrain within more ſtrict limits, than that of 
any medicine in his Materia Medica. In the 
fame manner, wheneyer his intention Was tp Teraine 
the motion of the blood, and to. make the vingus- 


mixture the moſt power ful and evoling diluent, be 
grearly increaled, the proportion, ol W to * 


„ 


Arength, as Was as only fuficieat to correct the inac- 


we 


FA Sieg che Uinte ant note V4 
the body But in the former cafe, al Wig 
the Wi o&B'conifined'; and in a partituldy pliers, 
directed 57 Him in the moſt 4 breffid moon 
oF tHe bio, tlie quantity f Water" 1037 75 llt 
& ne Wine; whereas in the uſunl mittüre bf 
1 Ribogelt Kind; it it always execeds'it. "While tn 
We Utter tale he Fr OG mentions bie weak"tiittufes, 
thang" the quantity of Watts "to any 
Lälite and among a ll drinks lich e 
Hurtlefites as being proper in eg, be metitions 
ocker, whith'is to be compoſed of Twenty fade Parts 
of water, aud 5. of Thafian Wine. Theſe” ate 
Te Nabe füftandes öf tHe Hrengtb of the fell 
Wines and of the WodeFare* and e 


in Which 2. 2 poecrutes directed them bes ated e 
01/96 19 barolqms ene , nd: beige | 


1 ls ne ng! intention 10 write 4 particular G. 


ment T 7 ber ales, Whenever he directs "tho le 
vinous mixtures ; and I have. d welt no loggen on 

mh eth kh Gay JECE ts 1 192 explai 
Fa van 'or de Weber pilſages, * 1 to h * 


n 
moch eral DOE In "his ru M's of pract _ 
a8 indy more evidently point out 15 ee in- 


. 


K 4 1 ir 


Ichis enqwirꝶ inggithe, nature and. qualities. of 
the Wines, gf the Angients,. it will be meceſſary to 
diftipguilh che difference, between them, wheathey 
were made, .and. dragk gather primitive. q ig 

drapes, Rates. and When the manners and cu 
of ſucceeding ages were equally, changed With 
put, this, diftiRion,, ſeyeral,,aocounts,.xelating to 
them, muſt pow. appear, nat only Obſcure. but .of+ 
te, .alſurd.;, This, is, evident. from the different 
Ppinions of, che commentators, whof are particularly 
Perplexed, ang: generally miſtaken, whenever they 
attempt to explain ſeyeral paſlages in the poets, rer 
lating to. their Wines, and . the manner gf. prepac- 
ing, and drinkipg them. Theſe +imperfeRtions 
however, do not cenſure with. a. aritical.;{ crit) 
or. impute. to. 2 Want of ſuperior; learning an 
judgment, 5 which, ſome; of them were diſtin- 
guiſhed, but to having employed their time to 
more uſeful purpoſe, dees zue the mri 


ute circum ah es 0 Wi 
Son on nn N "AP RE Ancients: 
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Water Was. always a _ Principa Bi dee aan 
the vinous mixtures, [ wer not le le FAO.) 


TOY 2 72 
the choice, than in qh F of ' Prepar] 10 | 
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1 ah» * > & KE- 
Wines with it. This conſiſted in previsiifly Shut: 
ing them with boilipg water, änd afterwards 1 im- 
merſing the veſſel i in fow. The ſtructure of che 
Ter mopolium Was curiouſly contrived for the pur- 

poſe of heating tlie water; and the beſt kind of water 
was conueyed to it, from an aquzdudt,' This was 
a very ancient cuſtom; and in ſome countries and 
ſeaſons of the year abſolutely neceffary, not on 

0 make their Wines more agreeabk, but falutary. 


in all hee Gene entertainments the * Vines were 


prepared in this manner. They * particularly 
celebrated by the poets of that age; but the com- 
mentators have often miſtaken the previous dilu- 
tion of them with hot water, for the eh 
i; wy e, drank them, wy _— 


i eee ee ee ebe 


On theſs adit 1 have been oak ia; inte 
different digrefſions, ſeldom” foreign | to, my p 


tin 
cipal defign, but neceſſary to extend our know- 


ledge of the Wines of the Ancients x and as theſe, 


With the manners and cuftoms relating to them, 


greatly varied in ferent ages, any deſcription 
given of them muſt be obſcure and perplexed, un- 
ko 2 


AP AR AE AF AAN * 


leß it is foxe and applied td ſome particular, ra. 
I haye therefore: ghokn to take A thort: view; of | 
them in that period of time, when the arts and 
ſeiences flauriſhed at Apps and: Nonne, wen they 
were prepared, in the belt manner, 1 hen ali wk 
of. them prevailzd-, in their. Cl "I 

ments, when'the whole: apparatus was equalſy;ele- 
Sant, and their taſte moſt correct. By uiewing 
them in this light, we may be more allle 20 dif- 
tinguifh the analogy: between: them, anch ſome of 
| the modern Wines, and bow far. they ma be made 
more grateful, and e more to en and 
AY e od; 85 
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1 a Ae 430ʃʃ 


Nieren is, wbia ſubje& undeſerving, the, atten» 
tion of thoſe, who Are deſirous of forming a: true 
dene, of the deſeription- given by phy ſicians, 
of the diſeaſes which have chiefly prevailed in dif- 
ferent periods of time, and the rules of, , praQticg 
directed by them; for theſe appearances, , and the 
conſtitution of the inhabitants, are As much varied 
by their different manner of living, eating, and 
drinking, as by the foil, fitwation, and climate. 
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1 an very ſenſible how imperfect a work of this 
kind muſt be, and liable to many errors, which 
may afford an ample field to ill-natured critics, 
who chooſe to exerciſe their talents on it. At 
my time of life I am little ſolicitous about their 
cenſure or applauſe; but it will give me a real 
pleaſure to ſee whatever is deficient improved, and 
what is erroneous corrected, by the candid and fu 
dicious. I have therefore prefixed the following 


obſervation of Cicero, as a motto moſt ſuitable to 


it. The inveſtigation into the nature of ſome 
things which are 250 »/zfu/, but involved in the 
greateſt obſcurity, is, however, not unattended with 
ſome degree of pleaſure; but when any diſcovery 
is made, which illuſtrates and gives them a greater 
appearance of truth, it gives a moſt ſincere and 
e en e to the a Pb od, nb: 
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E FORE I attempt. to PP an x account be "4 
Wines of the Ancients, it will be neceſlary to 
explain the general Mature and Principles of Wine, 
and to point out the eſſential Properties, which ate 
requiſite to give it that CHaracter. It will be then 
more eaſy to determine, how far the difference of 
ſoil, climate, and culture of the vine, preparation 
of the grapes, and Fermentation of their Juices, 
contributed to give various and peculiar qualities 
to their Wines. 


Wirnour ſome fixed Principles, eſtabliſhed by 
facts and experiments, no diſtinct judgment can be 
B formed 


2 OF THE GENERAL NATURE 


formed of the Wines of the ancients ; their writings: 
on this ſubject, after ſo many ages, muſt unavoid- 
ably in many parts be obſcure. They are likewiſe 
more perplexed by the confuſed variety of the 
Wines which they deſcribe, and by deducing their 
different qualities from the erroneous principles 
of Philoſophy, which prevailed in thoſe times. 
Neither can we otherwiſe diſcern with any de- 
gree of certainty, with what medical intention 
theſe Wines, fo very various in their qualities, were 
directed by thoſe phyſicians in different d/ea/es and 
conſtitutions ; what modern Wines may be beſt ſub- 
ſtituted in their place; or, how far they contri- 
buted to the preſervation of health, the luxury, 
or delicacies of life. | 


Wins can only be made by the Fermentation of 
ſome particular vegetables, whoſe juices are either 
naturally diſpoſed to run into this peculiar inteſ- 
tine motion, or by art are rendered capable of ac- 
quiring it. But whenever they are ſo far altered 
by it, as to give by diſtillation an ardent ſpirit, 
they conſtitute a true vinous liquor, or Wine. This 
vinous production, however various in colour, taſte, 
and many other qualities, always retains this per- 

 manent 


e 


AND PRINCIPLES OF WINES. 2 


manent di Hinguiſbing characteriſtic; and this ar- 
dent ſpirit, when perfectly rectified, univerſally 
contains the ſame Principles and Qualities, from 
whatever fermented vegetable juices it is produced. 


Tuovon various vegetable juices are, from their 
their own nature, or by a previous preparation 
may be made capable of acquiring ſuch a degree 
of fermentation, as to become perfectly vinous 
yet I ſhall principally confine my obſervations to 
thoſe wines which are produced from the fruit of 
the Vitis; and ſhall dwell no longer on the pro- 
ceſs of Fermentation, than will be neceſſary to ex- 
plain ſeveral parts of the ſubſequent Treatiſe, rela- 
tive to the peculiar nature and qualities of differ- 
ent Wines, and to illuſtrate many paſſages in the 
ancient writings, which myſt otherwiſe remain ob- 


fi 


Tus ff property neceſſary in the grapes, for 
the production of Wine, is, a ſufficient Maturity: 
The Juices: of auſtere and unripe grapes, will but 
weakly and flowly ferment 3 but thoſe of ripe 


grapes will excite a more warm and ftrong fer- 
mentation. 


B 2 A PROPER 


4 OF THE GENERAL NATURE 

A prorER Conſiſtence, in the expreſſed juices, is 
likewiſe neceſſary. When they are too thin, the 
ſucceeding fermentation will be weak, the Wine leſs 
ſpirituous, and apt to degenerate into an acetous li- 
quor; when their conſiſtence is too vi/cid, the Fer- 
mentation will be imperfect, and the Wine will be 
apt ſoon to acquire a rancid putreſcent diſpoſition. 


Arno Ex degree of Heat is likewiſe neceſſary to 
promote the fermentation: That which is between 
fixty and ſeventy degrees in Farenheit's Thermome- 
ter, is, by experience, found to be beſt ſuited to it : 
The duration of it likewiſe varies, according to 
the climate, ſtrength, and conſiſtence of the ex- 
preſſed Juices : It is fronger, and ceaſes ſooner in 
hot, than in cold climates ; a South wind pro- 
motes, and a Worth witld retards its progreſs. 


Wnuæxx the expreſſed juices of the grapes have ac- 
quired a proper preparation, they are received into 
wooden veſſels, generally made of Oak ; in which 
the fermentation is carried on through its different 
ſtages, until it is finiſhed, and the Wine is made. 
4g 
As 


6323 %. 


AND PRINCIPLES OF WINES. 4 


As this proceſs is exactly and beautifully de- 
ſcribed by the learned Dr. Boerhanve , I ſhall 
only here mention ſuch parts of ity as ceny refer 
to this ſubject, and are neceſſary to illuſtrate * 


| obſervations deduced from it. 


Ix the kb ſtage of fermentation, there is a va- 
rious agitation, attenuation, and intimate mixture, 
of the different parts of the fermenting materials; 
this is ſucceeded by a gradual collection of a Prat | 
nous cruſt on the ſurface of them, which, while it 
continues, is called the Flower, and is in its own 
nature a moſt powerful Ferment, to excite and in- 
creaſe this motion in all other vinous liquors, | 


In the ſecond ſtage, the TAN” materials are 
feparated into zhree diſtinct parts; the fpumous 
Craft, the ſubſiding Lees (which are commonly 
called the Mother of the Wine) and the inter me- 8 
diate DINOUS Liquor. 

Ix the 2hird tage, the inteſtine TE Wet 
more equal and weak; the . n is gra- 
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dually waſted and adſorbed ; and, when that is in- 


tirely | conſumed, and the vinous liquor remains 


guiet on the ae lees, the Fermentation is then 
completely finiſhed. 


Troucn ſeveral curious is changes and a en 
attend this operation, yet no one is more remark- 


able, than that active, elaſtic, deleterious Spirit, 


which is perpetually exploded through the open 
cavity in the ſuperior part of the caſk, which if 
received with its collected ſtrength into the Noſ- 
trils of the ſtrongeſt animal would be immediately 
fatal: If received in a leſs quantity by a man he 
becomes ApopleFtic ; J and, if ſtill in a leſſer quan- 
tity, an Idiotiſin or Palſy ſucceeds this ſhock of the 
nervous ſyſtem. Among many inſtances of the 
effects of this active Gas or Spirit, a remarkable one 
is mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, of 
a perſon receiving this vapour from fermenting 2 
gar, which immediately ſuppreſſed for ſome time 


his reſpiration, and, though he recovered, was the 


remaining part of his life affected with an incurable 
Aſthma... On this account, ſuch who are engaged 
in theſe operations, are liable to many diſorders of 


_ kind, unleſs the place is ſufficiently large, and 
ca the 
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the mne Ne _ or the: 1255 ee 
the air. 13 ( pci | 4 


HN E may be explained the various bad effects, 
which often ſucceed” the drinking of Mines in a 
ftate of Fermentation; for if this elaſtic Gas or 
Spirit is ſo powerful in its full, collected force, on 
the OlfaFory nerves, it muſt, when acting on the 
nerves of the Stomach, though in a leſs degree, and 
when received into the circulating fluids,' greatly 
affect the whole nervous Syſtem. On this account 
the Champaign Wines, which, when well made, de- 
ſerve a ſuperior place among the fragrant, light ge- 
nerous Wines; when freely uſed, in a fermenting 
Rate, ſeldom fail at length to bring on Tremors and 
Spaſms in the gs and: + bolunvazie n in the 
Joints. | | 


HENCER likewiſe may be explained, why new re- 
cent Wines, Cyder, and moſt of the domeſtic made 
Wines, which quickly ferment in the Stomach, and 
create this elaſtic ſpirit, are more apt to intoxicate, 
and affect the head for a ſhort time, than ſtronger 
Wines? And why ripe and acid fruits, which re- 
main long OG are apt to bring, on violent 


Spa/ms 


or TH GENERAL NATURE 
Spaſms in the Stomacb and Bowels, and, more fre- 


quently in warm climates, the colica pictonum, with 


its paralytic conſequences ? 


; Tris Fermentation may occaſionally require to 


ments, the ſpumous parts of fermenting Wines, or 
the ſubſiding lees, are reckoned moſt effectual in 


be excited or ſuppreſſed. Among the various fer- 


exciting it; and afterwards racking off the defæ- 
cated wines into freſh caſks, impregnated with the 


vapour of ſulphur, will moſt powerfully reftrain 
its progreſs. Theſe are variouſly adapted to the 
ſtate and nature of the Wines. In general; what- 
ever warms and attenuates, will promote a more 
complete fermentation in vinous juices, which are 


too vicid; and in thoſe which are too thin and 


weak, whatever gives them a greater conſiſtence. 


Ir is evident from Experiments *, that this fer- 
mentation. will neither regularly begin, or proceed, - 


under a degree of heat leſs than zhiriy-fix in Fa- 


renheit's Thermometer ; and, what is more remark- 
able, it will neither begin, nor proceed, when the 
termenting materials are expoſed to a degree of 
„vide Boerh. Hiſt, Ferment. tom. ii. 

| | heat 
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heat exceeding that of ninety, In the former caſe, 
the Heat neceſſary to excite this motion is defi- 
cient ; in the latter, the active principles of Fer- 
mentation are ſoon diſfipated, and the materials 


acquire ſuch a V ;ſcidity as to become eee 
of it. r! 


Hencs it is evident, that a certain degree of 
Fermentation is required to change the vegetable 
juices of grapes into a perfect vinous ſtate; and, 
that when this is either deficient, or exceeds its pro- 
per limits, the Wine will not acquire its genuine 
qualities, but be more apt to degenerate 228 a 
JR {gte, 


1 All recent Wines, after the Fermentation has 
ceaſed, ought to be kept on their lees for a certain 
time; which greatly contribute to increaſe their 
ſtrength and flavour. Whenever this firſt Fermen- 
tation has been deficient, they will rezain a more 
rich and ſweet tafte than is natural to them in a - 
recent true vinous ſtate ; and, unleſs a farther Fer- 

mentation is promoted by their lying longer on 
their own lees, they will never attain their genuine 
ſtrength and flayour, but run into repeated and 

C inef- 
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ineffectual Fermentations, and ſoon degenerate into 
a liquor of an acetous kind. | 


Hance appears the reaſon why Wines of the 
light and auſtere kind, which have been imper- 
fectly fermented, are ſo much improved by being 
exported on their lees, and agitated on the ſea? as 
they thereby acquire a repeated and ſtronger Fer- 
mentation: While thoſe Wines of the fame growth, 
but which have paſſed through a fufficient, com- 
plete Fermentation, or have been prepared in a 
more favourable ſeaſon, have been equally injured 
by it: For all Wines of this claſs, by a Fermen- 
tation too great, or too long continued, certainly 
degenerate into a weak ſort of vinegar ; while the 
ſtronger Wines not only require, but will ſafely. 
bear, a fronger, and often a repeated Fermentation, 
and are more apt to degenerate- from a De fecit, 
than an Exceſs, of Fermentation, into a vapid, ropy, 
and at length a purreſcent, ſtate, 


SontE eminent chemical Writers have conſidered 
Putrefa&ion as the laſt proceſs of Fermentation + 
But Boerhaave, who firſt reduced this art to a re- 


Hale and a rational ſyſtem, * witk His 
uſual. 
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uſual candour and judgment, this confuſion. of two 
operations, which are very different in reſpect of 
their original Materials, their Progreſs and the 
Effecis produced from them: For all animal ſtag- 
nating fluids are the immediate , ObjeFs of Putre- 
fafion, and run ſpontaneouſly into it; neither by 
any art, can they be rendered capable of a true Fer- 
mentation: But vegetable, ſucculent bodies, which 
are compreſſed in ſuch a manner as not to be able to 
receive the free admiſſion of the Air through 
them, will in that State be ſuſceptible of Putre- 
faction; as is evident in recent Hay, when heaped 
up, before it has been ſufficiently dried, for the 
Heat attending it will gradually advance, until it 
breaks out into a Flame ; whereas the heat, which 
is neceſſary to the Fermentation of vegetable Juices, 
and to advance them to a vinous Nate, does not 
much exceed that of an healthy man; and there- 
fore all ſucculent vegetable bodies will in that com- 
preſſed ſtate become ſuſceptible of Putrefaction, and 
incapable of acquiring a true Fermentation: The 
effects likewiſe produced from the Putrefaction and 
Fermentation of vegetables are very different. By 
the former, the /aline and oily parts are rendered 
volatile, fetid, and alkaline ; by the latter, when 

1 juſtly 
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juſtly promoted, they are of a contrary nature, 
and quite oppoſite to Putrefaction: But if vegetable 


juiceg imperfectly fermented remain long fagnating 


on their Lees, the liquor will ſoon become v1/cid, 
and degenerate into a vapid and putreſcent ſtate. 
Theſe obſervations will hereafter be abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to illuſtrate the rules, which the Ancients 


frequently directed in the preparation of their 
Wines, to prevent the Acor and Yappa, the prin- 
cipal diſeaſes, to which their different Wines were 


moſt liable. 


Winx, by theſe rules properly made and pre- 
pared, poſſeſſes many peculiar qualities, and differ- 
ent from any other natural, or artificial production. 
When taken in a juſt proportion, it ſurprifingly 
ſtrengthens and excites the fpirits; and in an in- 
creaſing quantity gives a quick fucceſſion of agree- 
able ideas, baniſhes grief and fear, and exalts the 
latent virtues or vices of the mind: But when too 
far increaſed, diſturbs, and weakens all the func- 
tions of the mind and body; ends at length in 


ebriety, infenſibility, and all appearances of a tem- 


e Ap oplexy : Theſe are qualities peculiar to 
Wine; for all other Narcotics * in a differ- 
ent manner. | 
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Orion and Tobacco poſſeſs ſome qualities fimilar 
to thoſe of ſpirituous liquors, The Turi, who, 
by the precept of their Alcoran, are denied the uſe 
of Wine, have recourſe to the former, and often 
uſe it to animate them, before they engage in battle: 
White the laborious poor man, who cannot'eafily 
purchaſe Wine, and is unacquainted with Opium, 
finds the ſame relief from the uſe of Tobacco : They 
both greatly animate, and ſtrengthen the ſpirits 
for ſome time, neither will they intoxicate thoſe 
who have been accuftomed to them. They both 
agree in another particular with ſpirituous liquors, 
in being in ſome meaſure neceſſary to ſuch who 
have been accuſtomed to them; and when long 
continued, and in a large quantity, they enervate 
and weaken all the functions of the Body and 


Ta ſeems to bear ſome analogy to them *. An 
eminent phyfician of credit and candour, who re- 
fided for ſome time at Japan, and who has given 
the deſeription of this Plant, the manner of its 
9 een and qualities, n that a 


| * vide Langen An exoticæ. 
Narcotic: 
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narcotic quality prevails ſo much in the Infwfior: of 
it, while recent, that the inhabitants are, cautious 
in uſing it, until it has been gathered two years, 
and its force more moderated ; and perhaps the 
prevailing, and otherwiſe unaccountable, fondneſs 
of this liquor, is owing to this latent charm which 
it poſſeſſes, but in a milder degree than in other 
narcotics: For though from its ſenſible qualities, 
light aſtringency, grateful taſte and flavour, it may 
juſtly be ranked among the nervous Stomachics; 
yet other plants, which more eminently poſſeſs 
theſe qualities, and have been often recommended, 
and ſubſtituted to ſupply its place, have never ſo 
univerſally prevailed: Neither can this prejudice 
depend only on its taſte; for that of Tobacco, 
though at firſt univerſally diſagreeable, is at length 
preferred by its votaries, to any other of the moſt 
grateful kind. 


Dirræ RENT Warcotics produce different effects in 
particular conſtituti ons: Some, which in their na- 
tural ſtate prove poiſonous, may be ſo corrected as 

to become ſalutary and powerful Alteratives: 
| Others have a peculiar influence on the mind, by 


remov- 
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removing anxiety: and pain, and ſubſtituting agree- 
able ſenſations : Hence only can be explained the 
prevailing uſe of ſpirituous liquors, Tobacco, and 
_ Tea; the duties on which never fail to bring ſuch. 
extraordinary and conſtant revenues to the crown: 
But the abuſe of them evidently injures the conſti- 
tution, and the real an e of the animal 
n 1 WF 


Dave an Aua, of Wiae, its ellintiak: com- 
ponent parts, are found to conſiſt of Vater, fine 
terreſtrial, ſaline, and oily parts, and the ardent 
Spirit. Different Wines contain theſe principles in 
a different proportion: While they are intimately 
united, the Wine continues tranſparent; but when 
their Union is diſſolved, the water and ſpiritous 
parts evaporate hy a moderate degree of heat, and 
the Van, ly, and terreſtrial parts ſubſide. 


5 1 AM ſenüible bag air is conſidered by ſome as a: 
Gaara principle in all bodies. Fire pervades all. 
bodies; and Air with Water, will penetrate into their 
deepeſt receſſes, and cement them. But neither 
Fire or Ain will coaleſce: with each other, or form 
a. bomogeneaus maſs with other bodies. They have 

nous their 


receſſes; but when the component part of theſe 


bodies are diſſolved, then the air which had been 
confined within them, but formed no concrete part 
of them, will continue eee * ſoon: 1 

ſume its ne — | ret - 


Common ſpirit of Wine, dicks is called Dn 


is a compounded liquor, and when depurated by 


diſtillation, leaves in the ſtill a large proportion of 
water, and ſome oily parts, lightly fetid. This, 


by repeated diſtillations, is rendered more pure; 


but it is very difficult to ſeparate intirely the aqueous 
Salt of Tartar: is moſt effectual to this 


nb which is ſuch a powerful ab/orbent of wa- 


ter, that it becomes moiſt, when expoſed even to 
the air, though warmed by the heat of the Sun; 
and therefore when mixed and agitated with the 
ſpirit of Wine, will intirely abſorb any remaining 
aqueous parts, and as it rejects any union with a 


pure ſpirit, will remain dry in it, when i it is en, 


1 ku rectified. 


Tu properties of this highly rectified ſpirit, 
N the chemiſts diſtinguiſh by the name of 
Alcohol, 
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Alcobol, are very ſingular and ſurpriſing : It is the 
lighteſt, and moſt tranſparent fluid, next to air, 
intirely inflammable and volatile, without any 're- 
maining Fzces, grateful to the ſmell and taſte, 
quickly coagulates the Serum and Blood when mixt 
with them, contracts and hardens the ſolids, and 
preſerves them both from Putrefaction: When taken 
inwardly, produces the ſame effects as Wine, but in 
a more quick and violent manner. This Alcohol, 
though thus rectified, and which appears to be a 
ſimple, uniform fluid, has, by ſome late curious 

experiments, been decompounded, and by ſepa- 
rating ſome latent aqueous parts, Wenn ee is 
now called the < Ether 12 1 * 


Taran is the real eſſential Salt of Wine which 
all recent Wines contain, but in a very different 
proportion to the other principles of Wine; in which 
it long remains latent, until by being more atte- 
nuated and diſengaged, it then is ſucceſſively ſepa- 
rated from the very Center of the Wine, and 
_ equally directed to the Circumferences of the caſk, 
in which it is kept: This is a real Cryſtallization 
of theſe natural ſalts of Wine, and ſimilar to other 
operations of the ſame kind, is never formed, but 


'D when 
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when the liquor is kept in a ſtate of Ref, A much 
greater quantity of it is ſeparated from the firong 
acid and auſtere Wines, than from the rich ſweet 
Wines, in which the fine ciſy and ſpirituous parts, 
prevail more than the ſaline: On this account the 
former, while recent, retain a diſagreeable auſtere 
taſte, until the ſuperfluous ſaline parts are thrown 
off, and thoſe which are retained become more 
mild. The rich Wines will likewiſe continue to 
be diſagreeable, luſcious, and heavy, until the oily 
and ſpirituous parts are more refined and exalted; 
to which they entirely owe their peculiar * 
and Fragrancy. On this account the Wines of 
this kind, which contain a. greater proportion of 
the ſaline refined Tartar, than others, acquire a 
more grateful Pwungency, which eminently im- 
proves and diſtinguiſhes them, and on that account 
are called by the 1zaliens. the dolce Piceanti.. 


| Many ES ng ln concretions 
in the joints and urinary paſſages, are, by ſome 
eminent writers, injudiciouſly imputed: to this tar- 
tar in Wines; but this ſeparation of it is a very 
gradual and flow proceſs, and never can prevail: 
but 2 in a quieſent ſtate, and not ; poſſibly while the 
Wine 
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Wine in a quick motion circulates through the 
body, or in paſſing through any of the excretorx 

canals: Neither are theſe calculous Concrotious, 
which are formed in the joints or urinary paſſages, 
of the ſame kind with this vinous ſalt; but really 
of a different and oppoſite nature, as it evidently 
appears from experiments, that theſe calculous con- 
cretions are of an alkaline nature, and this vinous 
tartar of a penetrating acid kind: The Cryſtals of 
Tartar, which are thence formed, are likewiſe 
found to be not only a fafe, but an uſeful aperient; 
and attenuating medicine, in many caſes, and much 
more apt to attenuate and diſſolve fuch beginning 
concretions, than to form them. 


err 
F 


Taz Maturity to which different Mines may ar- 

rive and continue in an healthy ſtate, can only be 
determined by Experience ; but, in general, the 
 firong Wines will more ſlowly advance to: maturity, 
and be mote durable, than the weaker Wines, 
which more quickly arrive to maturity, and /ooner 
degenerate and decay: For Wines, like animal and 
vegetable bodies, have their different Rages | of 
THO" * Wag and We 1 


D 2 TT ALL 
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All Wines, eſpecially thoſe of the weak kind, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by repeated Fermentations, 
will degenerate into a vapid acid kind of vinegar. 
This obſervation probably gave the origin to the arti- 
ficial preparation of a more permanent and pungent 
vinegar, which is of a very different nature from 
the former: This can only be obtained by a regu- 
lar Proceſs, from ſuch liquors as have paſſed 
through a previous Fermentation; and as it is a 
remarkable ſecand Production from Wine, poſſeſſ- 
ing very ſingular and uſeful qualities, I ſhall make 
a few obſervations on the Changes which it paſſes 
through, until it acquires that character; which 
will not only point out ſome rules neceſſary to be 
obſerved in making Wines, but contribute to ex- 
plain more clearly thoſe which the Ancients pur- 
ue in e and preſerving their Wi nes. 


Tunis proceſs 3838 3 an and is de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Boerhaave with a peculiar accuracy, 
1 ſhall therefore only mention ſuch circumſtances of 
it which more immediately refen to this ſubject: 
[Two hogſheads are prepared, open at the top, and 
generally made of Oak; within a foot of the bot- 
tom of theſe veſſels, a grated tranſverſe partition. 
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is fixed, on which a ſufficient quantity of ferment- 
ing materials are placed, until it is looſely covered 
with them: Theſe materials uſually conſiſt of the 
Stalks; tender Branches, and Bunches of the Vine: 
The Wine is poured into one of theſe hopſheads; 
until it is quite filled, and into the other, till it is 
half filled. In about two or three days, the Wine 
in the half filled veffel begins to acquire a new Fer- 
mentation, and every twenty-four hours the Wine 
is poured from that which was full, into the veſſel 
which had been half filled, Until it is repleniſhed 
with it. This part of the proceſs is alternately re- 
peated every day; : during this time, the full hog(- 
head is kept quite open at the top, for the free ad- 
 miffion of the air; but that which is but Half full 

3 kept quite COVER; and has only 4 ſmall cavity 
in the ſuperior part of it, which is occaſionally kept 
open, or cloſed, by a ſtopper of wood. During 
this ſtage of the proceſs; the Fermentation in the 
halt filled hogſhead gradually increaſes, and ac- 
quires a degree of Hear, while in the full and open 
veſſel it is almoſt entirely ſuffocated: This alter 
nate Fermentation f is thus carried on, until it en- 
tirely ceaſes in each veſſel. A proper degree of 
beat is neceſſary to promote this operation; 3. On. 


which. 
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which account the French always perform it in the 
aw ſeaſon, and finiſh it in about en 80 | 

Wan, michs Vi inegar is ha nat Fa: e 
on als lees; and fermenting materials, it gradually 
acquires greater Strength and maturity, and depo- 
ſites a large quantity of a mucilaginous, oily, and 
ſaponaceous ſubſtance, which adhering to the ſides 
of the veſſels, and particularly to the Vine Stalks, 
on the Grate, mult be occaſionally cleanſed and 
renewed, until the vinegar acquires a light and ge- 
nerous pungent taſte, otherwiſe it will degenerate 
into a viſcid and vapid ſtate. The hogſhead, vine 
ſtalks, and branches, which by this operation are 
ſtrongly impregnated with vinegar, become a more 
powerful Ferment than when recent, and ſuch are 
nit beg uſed in this n 


ge” ul is a ibs: jos betwenn the 
proceſs of making Wine and Vinegar. | The former 
is prepared by the Fermentation of the juices of 
grapes, equally promoted, and ſuitable | to their 
ſtrength. and nature: The latter from a repeated 
and ſuppreſſed Fermentation of the vinous liquor, 

| that has paſſed through a previous Fermentation. 
The 
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The Strength of the Wine will be greater in pro- | 

portion to the conſiſtence and Richne/+ of the grapes, 

and the Degree of Fermentation: Fhe Srrengib 

of the Vinegar likewiſe equally depends on the 

Strength of the ine, and the repeated and up- 5 5 

preſſed Fermentation of it; and each acquires a 
more generous ſtrength and — by remaining 

on their E. for a proper time. 


uten K hi gu 7 U 4 operations takes 
intirely its former qualities, and acquires others 
very different, and ſome quite pee to ea 
which it Sener in a vin tate.” ie ee 


: 
» 
[ ? 
. 3 217 9 


" The js difillation' of Wine, as * . 
frf aſcend, and if a lighted candle be applied to 
them they immediately catch the Flame. In the 
diſtillation of vinegar, the light and aqueous: parts. 
firſt aſeend, and after them the ſtrong, and more 
heavy acid parts, and both immediately extinguiſh. 
the flame of a candle; the former greatly increaſes. 

the Motiom and Heart of the blood, and intoxi- 
cates; the latter obecks it, and inſtead of intoxi- 
cating, corrects this quality in the Wine; and when 
applied externally tc to the noſtrils, or taken inter- 
nally, 
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pally, excites; and revives, in ſome meaſure; thoſe 
who are oppreſſed and lethargic by ſpirituous li- 
quors : Spirit of Wine mixed with the Serum of 
the blood immediately coagulates it, and Spirit of 
Vinegar more. TOs at n a 1 bs ne | 
medicine, | | | 


1 n — 85 be ne to my be ST to 1 5 be 
on the various uſeful qualities of this Production 
from Wine, in preventing and curing many diſ- 
eaſes, eſpecially of the inflammatory kind, or on its 
anti- ſeptic powers, in correcting that putreſcent diſ- 
poſition, which all animal humours, and particu- 
larly the Bile, are liable to, in putrid contagious 
Fevers, and in that ſpecies of Sea Scurvy ariſin 8 
from a more e fatal, hs ſtate of the ani- 
mal fluids. n 7 | i YI 4 13597 


4 X i 
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Tur . were not only well acquainted 
with the medicinal qualities of Vinegar in many 
diſeaſes, but with its efficacy in preventing them *. 
| It was the common drink of the Roman ſoldiers, 
and every one was obliged to carry with him a 
bottle of it, hich 1 Was een mixed With 
in 17525553 ile 
* © Lipt. e 2 Re Militari Rbman. 9 85 


r 
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water, 
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water, and by Celſus is called Paſcba. This was 
f 6 pack pail; and e e i ROOT + 
5 e 5 2 


f Aon ths agen kings of Vinegar nt 
by them, the loweſt was prepared from the acid 
juices of unripe Fruits, or other Vegetables, or from 
vapid decayed Wines. Another, ' which was gene- 
rally uſed, was made with more art, from a better 
kind of Wine: But we find that they fikewiſe 
made, by a regular proceſs, à ſuperiour kind 
of Vinegar, from their beſt and ſtrongeſt Wines, 
which was more valuable, and ſold at à greater 
price than the Wine in its original ſtate, as is 
plainly expreſſed by Martial *. This was highly 
eſteemed by them for its generous Pungency, parti- 
cularly in their favourite pickles and ſauces, and was 
+ diſtinguiſhed by the Greeks with various appella- 
tions, ex n of its gſeful and grateful qualities. 


* PR Re Niliaci non fit tibi vilis aceti: 
Effet cum Vinum, vilior illa fuit. 
Lib. XIII. Ep. exxii. 


. noon » ap roy noue peru Gower Vide Hyſch. Gro- 
nov. -Præfat. "24 tom. xii, Antiquit. Rom. Dioſcorid. lib. xxv. 
"+ 5. Athen. lib. ii. | 


E Tus 
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"Taz Ag yptian Vinegar, eſpecially that made at 


* Phiros, was preferred to any other, in which very 


probably Cleopatra diſſolved the coſtly Pearl, that 
enriched the bowl of Wine ſhe prepared for Anthony, 
and in which the profuſe ſon of + Z/op diſſolved 


the pearl which he took from Meralla's ear: For 
common Vinegar has not ſufficient ſtrength to diſ- 


hs ſuch ſubſtances into a gen form. 
4 bal —— $ FI — . flebile nati 
| Sinciput elixi, Phariogu madentis aceto. 


14 


| | Jvv. Sat. xiii. 5 
Filius Æſopi n ex aure Metellæ 4 
; Done Tm Becgam. 


e633 8 


oy Ho, lib, ii, Sat; 3. 
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\ROM he aint I ages, Wine is mentioned 
by the Hiſtorians and Poets, and; ſeems to be 
almoſt coeval with the firſt productions from vege- 
tables: The grapes became, at firſt, a uſeful part 


of their aliment, and the recent expreſſed juices a 


cooling drink. Theſe, by a ſponta neous Fermen- 
tation, ſoon acquiring a vinous quality, ſupplied 
them with a more grateful liquor, which ſtrength- 
ened and exbilerated, their Pins 5 labour. 1 


Pan Inga. in 10 dw manner, n 
Gmilar virtues in their Palm trees; ; they firſt made 
inciſions in the bark, with a view of drinking the 


ge eg liquor which diſtilled from them; but 
1 ſoon 


1 
* 
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ſoon found that by being kept in veſſels, it acquired 
different and more agreeable qualities. 


In theſe times, they certainly drank hel Wine 
recent and pure, Toon after the Fermentation had 
ceaſed ; but obſerving that by acquiring a greater 


age, it became more generous, they with art and 


induſtry endeavoured” to prepare, and preſerve it 
for future uſe. This probably was the firſt origin 
and progreſs of Wine: It is mentioned, that V? 
firſt planted the Vine; and that Wine was offered 

with Bread hy the Patriarch M. elchiſedech, amongſt 


his fut des th as a well. - mars, Jo to . 


Tu Pbeti, who were intpiredt by it, lkbrte its 
praiſe; and not ſatisfied with allowing it to be a 
moſt uſeful Bumam invention, aſcribe it to the Gods; 
to Ofyris, Saturn, and Batcbur, and called it their 
ambroſial nectar. Humer diſtinguifhes it by the 
name of e Nele, a divine beverage. In his 
time the vine flouriſhed, and various Wines were 
well known; and by the praiſes which he beftowed: 
on them, he ſeems, as Horace obſerves, to have 


* Landibus arguitur ink-inoſus Homenis. Epiſtol. xix. lib. 1: 
| | often 


OF TIA a 
often adi their ſalutary effects: His heroes 
were animated by it in their councils; and in the 
field; and Weſtor was'not more remarkable for his 
length of years, thaw for his large draughts of 
Wine. Fhe- women in his time were, equally with 
the men, allowed the uſe of it, which by the No- 
mans, in the early time of the Commonwealth, was 
denied to them; and he celebrates Vaufica for en- 

tertaining with it her virgin companions. 


The a Philoſophers, Legiſarare, and Phy- 
ficians, give it due praiſes, when temperately taken; 3 
and. Plato, who ſtrictly reſtrains the uſe of it, 
and ſeverely cenſures the exceſs, ſays, that nothing 
more excellent or valuable than Hine was ever 


granted by God to mankind: 


Ix appears from the beſt, and moſt ancient H 
torians, that the rules for the culture, and prepara- 
tion of the Wine and grapes, were delivered down 
from the Ægyptians, to the Afatics and Greeks, 
who chiefly improved them, and carried this art to 
greater perfection. The Tzalians received it from 


Plato in lib. de Legibus. | 
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them, and endeavoured to purſue their rules; and 
as their ſoil was particularly favourable to the Vine, 
they ſoon ſpread it through different parts of their 
country, which became ſo remarkable for the cul- 
ture and propagation of it, that Italy was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name 4 520 and the eue ee 


were (called. Onur Viri * 


Faloue the Seed the foil, climate, culture, 
and the various ſpecies of grapes, an almoſt infinite 
variety of Wines was produced. + Virgil, who 
equally excelled in agriculture, as in poetry, fays, 
you may as eaſily attempt to enumerate the ſands 
of the ſea-ſhore, as the different ſpecies of Wines: 
The difficulty of ranging them into any regular or- 
der, is more increaſed by tranſplanting various 
Vines; by which their nature and qualities were 
; | „ either improved, or degenerated, as the ſoil was 
_ | more favourable, or leſs ſimilar to > that, from which 
they were hs me | 


57 (8 ae 7x TR vir. VIE. 


re? PE neque enim nutnero. comprendere refert 
b qui ſcire velit, Lybici velit æquoris idem | 
Diſcere, quam multæ Zephyro turbentur arenz, Gros. 


FR | AMONG 


—— A On 11 


1 the Greek writers, Dirſeorides has ty 
treated. this ſubje& : He deſcribes the different ſpe- 
cCies of the Vi itis, their culture, and fruit; the dif- 
ferent natural, and artificial Wines (but dwells too 
long on the latter), their preparations for medical 
uſes, and particularly mentions the Nine Greet 
and Tralian Wines. 


ene who was well acquainted with the writ- 
ings of his predeceſſors, with his uſual activity of 
mind, endeavours, from erroneous: principles of Phi- 
| loſophy, to explain and aſcertain the various qua- 
lities of Wines; but gives ſeveral uſeful precepts 
relating to the different manner of diluting their 
ſtrong Wines, and other previous preparations, 
which made them more grateful and ſalutary. He 
ſeems to be not only well acquainted with the Afa- 
ric Wines of his own country, but with thoſe of the 
adjacent Greek. iſlands, and the Italian Wines, 
which were moſt eſteemed in his time at Nome. 
However, his ſentiments and obſervations appear 
very imperfect and obſcure; and he refers the reader 
to another part of his Works, where he expreſly 
ae, he had more fully treated this ſubject. But 
this 
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* 


this Treatiſe, to which he refers, was a not 
| finiſhed, or more probably loſt; and it is very re- 


markable that the part of his writings in which he — 
— mentions this Treatiſe, is univerſally allowed to be - 


genuine; but that on which his obſervations on 
Wines chiefly remain, are, from the difference of 


of ſtyle and manner, juſtly ſuſpected to be ſpurious. 8 8 


However, his opinions in ſucceeding ages were held 
in ſuch veneration by Phyficians and Hiſtorians, 


that they religioufly adopted them, and often gave . 


the ſame names to the Wines of their time, which 
had been given by him to thoſe of a "_ different 
* and ny" 


NSN in his Natural Hiſtory, k has carefully wb 
leaed, and reduced into a more regular order, 
whatever had been written before his time on this 
ſubject. He deſcribes the various ſpecies and cul- 
ture of the Vitis, and preparation and manner of 
making the Wines, according to their different 
ſtrength and qualities. He enumerates ſeveral of 
the principal Wines in fa, Greece, and Traly, 
and diſtinguiſhes the different nature of the genuine 
and adulterated Wines, their true ſtate of Maturity 

and pn He BO" out. the character, and pe- 


culiar 


9 
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ions qualities of the celebrated inſpiſſared miner, 
more particularly than any other, and of the . 
rious Antidlotes prepared by 7 nſpiſſation* of the 
5 ſtrongeſt Wines, which were then ſo much eſteemed 
for their medical virtues.” But though he ſcems 
Ee ſenſible of the difficulty of avoiding Confuſio ion, and 
IX reducing this copious ſubje& to a regular Order, 
' * he frequently runs into that error, and leaves | 
the mind more perplexed than improved. How 
ever, he muſt be always juſtly eſteemed for his un- 
pyearied induſtry, in collecting ſo many hiſtorical 
facts, of which ſeveral are very valuable, ey, 
doubtful, Nas more cutious than uſe ful. 8 


„ Foal ata ies * 
« * af 2 „ « # 


— 0 * * 
3 F.S . » 


Arrznzus, 8 lived at Ra? in che time 1 85 5 
| Antoninus, wrote a large Treatiſe on Convivial En- 
tertainments, where the Gueſts, whom he had | 
choſen to aſſociate on theſe occaſions, were the 
moſt eminent in that age, for their various and ex- 
| renſive 11 in their different Profeſſions; ; and as 
f he eccalionally enumerate, with: a peculiar er 


* » : - 4; 


* Nulla pars eſt cia tractatu,” et nano et de generibus 


ſingulis inexplicabile, immenſum e prefertim medicorum _ 
ſententin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. V. | 


| & 

© 

, * 
"x" 
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the principal 1 — of Aa, Greece, and nah, 25 
and many other curious obſervations relating to 
them; as Galen was one. of the number. of the 3 | 
gueſts, his cotemporary and particular friend, and” 5 
is chiefly introduced by him in. delivering his _ $2 
timents on this ſubject, we may therefore juſtly ; 2 
| conclude that they are more exact and genuine t than 
thoſe which remain in his Works, and may ſupply "in 


the Want of that Treatiſe, which has been loſt. 


. Aibenæus i is more agreeably. inſtructive, as he deli 4 
vers his ſentiments on various ſubjeds i in the courſe 3 
of a free and elegant converſation, diſengaged. from 
any ſyſtematic perplexity: He had a fine genius, 25 
and extenſive knowledge ; and, like another Grecian: C 


Pliny, has collected and preſerved whatever was 


moſt curious and, valuable, in that, and the former 


age, which otherwiſe would. * er buried in 


5 oblivion. 


A FR A Cato 404 N 2 arro, 5 
in their Treatiſes on Agriculture, have given ſever 


ral uſeful rules in relation to the culture of the 

Vine and grapes, and of the Wine made from 

hem. * Columella, . an illuſtrious TOOLS, 
| £78 De Agriculrus.. 


— - Geo, — 


: 5 ba = 8 
* * 
* . , 
- 
N 4 
hay * . ; 
£ 0 
* v ” 
* * 
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5 who lived in the time of Auguſtus 0 for, | is 
| = added ſeveral uſeful rules relative to the preparation | 
4 >: 0 of the grapes before their juices are expreſſed, and . 


„ the management of the Wines i in their different 


3 i ily Abels Bic. a very 1 400 inge- 
Wo 2 Hious phyſician, publiſhed, in the latter end of the | 
f = fifteenth Century, a Hiſtory of the Ancient Wines, 

2m has collected ſeveral material paſſages relating g 


. ſtages, until they arrive at maturity; ; the obſervation 1 
> which 1 is neceſfary, more effectually to produce : 


3 their . e and to 0 preſerve chem in *. 
bat fate. W * 


* 18 


to the manner in which they prepared and preſerved 
them, i in 4 genuine, and an adulterated ſtate. But 


: theſe. rules, collected from the Ancients, are de- 


livered in a very conciſe männer, and expreſs only 


88 y the general fucceſſie woe operations of. making and 5 


preparing their Wines, which, though then known 
to the artifts, muſt appear now very obſcure, to 


thoſe who are unacquainted with the particular 7 


 termediate proceſſes uſed by them. Neither does 


this author extticate the reader from theſe difficul-, 


* De Nat. — Hiſt. Baie Kön, ern 
F 2 HE | ties: : 
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ties: He has given the beſt account of the: bn. Ss 

\ cient, and the modern” Wines of his time, but 
bas perplexed the whole by A: tedious. explana- 8 
tion of their different qualities, from Calen Ne Ig LOX 
mentary; principles and falſe Pbiloſophy: But that 3 


Was the peculiar error of the age. His obſerva- 


tions relating to the different nature of their ge- 8 
nuine and adulterated Wines, and of thoſe Which A 
were called inſpiſſated Wines, are very curious ang I 
uſeful, and to him we ee owe hs : conftru@ion. EE 

5 Ba uſe of the Sy aun; r 


8 * ao =» 
8 3 * a — 
. 1 a 
- _— » bs * on * 
* " Y * - * 
* 
* wth 


— © 3 * 


. 


Tuxsk a are Fe 8 ito wks. have; more: : 


- particularly written on the Wines of the Anciefts. ; 


and if Fliny in his tine expreſſed a difficulty of ; 


| 


7 reducing them to any regular order, how much 


greater muſt it be, after ſo many centuries have 


5 paſſed ? ?. The Grecians chiefly. improved the uſe-- 


LY ful and elegant arts: There is no doubt but 
they were perfectly well acquainted. with the beſt 


rules for preparing and preſerving their Wines; and 


the more cloſely we examine the remaining ac- 
counts of them, the more we ſhall be convinced, | 


that they far excelled thoſe who ſucceeded them. | 


1 wu Aer aſſiſted es their obſeryations, and 
real 
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7 PAY fra in which the beſt authors agree, and from 


©, the well eftabliſhed- principles of Fermentation and 
JOE (65 Philoſophy, endeavour to explain the general pro- 
| = perties and nature of their Wines, and in what 
muasterial circumſtances they difereds I ſhall not 


© dwell on the various ſpecies of them, but chiefly. 
cake notice of the principal Wines mentioned by 


3 5 authors of the beſt credit, and in what manner 
EDN, they were uſed, and directed by them, to preſerve 
bealth, or to anſwer their medical intentions in 


1 * curing diſeaſes, Or r contribated-x to > foclal m_ -. 
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and Preſerving their genuine 2 and in what 


Manner Ways were Eater ured. n 


0 1 a more © :truc judgment of the 7 ® 
cian and IJralian Wines, it will be neceſſary . 
firſt to diſtinguiſh them into ſuch as. were genuine 
Wines, or were artificially Pep or mixed. RNs 


* 
* X Y A 
* 


In the early timcy,: the 1 certainly-made 
their Wines in their ſimple ſtate, and foon after the _ 
Fermentation had ceaſed; they were defæcated, 
and received into other veſſels, for more immedi- 1 
ate, or future uſe. They firſt learned the art of 
improving their flavour, and making them more 


durable, from the Medes and . but 
as 
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as EI proceſs. Was tedious and expenſive, and at 
- firſt only deſigned: for the uſe of the rich and lux- 
- urious, they bore but a very ſmall proportion to 
"bs: great quantity of Wines, which were then al- | 
mot Wee uſed 3 in : their TR ſtate.” © 


os 
oY os 


"Diovan: Wines: are. likewiſe to. be differently « con- 
"dvd as being either of a weal or Prong. kind, or 
of an intermediate nature between them, of which 
there are a great variety 3 but they were generally 2. 
ranked under that daſs to which they more nearly 


_ approached ; and as it was an uſual cuſtom among 1 
the Ancients to dilute their Wines with water in 


proportion to their firengeh, they diſtinguiſhed them 
on that account into two general claſſes of the 
Vonixocbpor and Tonupager, ſuch as would bear a 


greater or leſs proportion of Wine, to make them 
more hey and grateful, 3 | 


us 8 or weak Wines, were either of 
4 ſweet; or ſubaftringent auſtere kind. Theſe 
would not admit of a Arong,, or continued fermen- 


» Bigg ars. diæl. 
„ 1 tation, 
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tation, and were apt to degenerate. into an acid 


ſtate; but when well prepared and defæcated, they 


ſoon acquired a proper degree of maturity, and +: 


were light, ſparkling, and agreeable, but not dur- 15 
able. Theſe Wines were drank generally pure 
out of the hogſhead the firſt year, and are called 
by Cicero, fugacia. Seneca (in his Epiſtle to Lu- 
cilius mentions an obſervation. from Ariſton, in 
which he points out the early appearances which 
© diſtinguiſh the genius and character of young men, 
and ſays he ſhould prefer. one of a grave temper, 
though rough and diſagreeable, to another who was 
more lively, and pleaſing to the vulgar: For that 
Wine, which when recent, is diſagreeably hard 8 
and rough, will by time acquire ſtrength, and a 
grateful maturity; but that which pleaſes in the 
hogſhead, will not improve, or become durable. 


Tuna was another celebrated ſpecies of a light, 
fragrant, and more generous Wine, which was 
made from the preſſure of the grapes on each other, 


* Malle ſe adoleſcentem elem,” quam bilarem et * able 
turbæ. Vinum enim fieri bonum, quod recens durum et aſperſum 
viſum eſt: non pati ætatem, quod in 900 Os Ep. xxxvi. ad 


Lucil. 
by 
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by their o-wW n, or à very light additional weight. 
Theſe rich juices were only ſuffered to paſs through 
a light Fermentation; and the Wine when defz- 
| cated and tranſparent; ſoon acquired a very fine 
flavour, ſtrength, and fragrancy. * The Greeks 
and Romans diſtinguiſhed this Wine by peculiar 
names, expreſſive of its native origin: It was al- 
ways preſerved in new hogſheads, which were ne- 
ver pitched externally, or lined with wax inter- 
e and was on that account likewiſe called Vi- 
num Sincerum , and, probably from the purity: and 
ſimple preparation of this Wine, fine Cerd, this 
Epithet was originally derived. +F Horace ſeems 
ſtrongly to point out the peculiar nature of this 
Wine ; and ſome of the fineſt Champaigne Wines 
are now made in this manner, which will not bear 
e or continue durable. 


1 was an uſual cuſtom to make ſome of their 
beſt Wines from grapes expoſed to the ſun for ſome 
time after they had arrived to a full maturity, 
which were diſtinguiſhed for their delicate taſte and 


235 ITpolowon go. Vinum Virgineum. 
+ Et horna dulci Vina promens dolio. -Epod. ii. 


Bb. _  grahicy, 
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fragrancy. Several of them were of the annual 


kind, and much eſteemed for their grateful, light, | 
and generous qualities. 


THERE is a n paſſage in the account 
given by Cornaro © of the rules by which he repaired 
his conſtitution, greatly injured by an irregular 
courſe of life, until he was forty years old; by 
which he afterwards preſerved his health and ſpirits 
to an hundred years. The efficacy of this regi- 
men chiefly depended on his taking a certain quan- 
tity of ſolids and fluids every day, which laſt con- 
liſted intirely of Wine, and on gradually diminiſh- 
ing the quantity of each as he advanced in years ; 
during which time he enjoyed an equal ſtate of 
health, except that ſometimes before the Vintage 
returned, and the new Wine was made, he quickly 
became ſo weak and languid, that his phyſicians 
declared, that he could not poſlibly continue to 
ſurvive many days in that declining: ſtate : But: 
on the return of the Vintage, and taking the ſame 
quantity of the new Wine, he very quickly reco- 
vered his uſual ſtrength and res This paſſage 


t Diſcork della Vita Sobria, del Sig. 1 Cornaro, p. 270. Edit. 
London. 1768. 


former] i 
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formerly appeared to me very ſurpriſing, as he ob- 
ſerves that the Wine which he conſtantly drank 
was of a generous kind, which, when made by a 
regular and continued Fermentation, muſt be ra- 
ther improved by ſuch a moderate advanced age; 
and therefore undoubtedly the Wine he uſed, was 
of this generous annual kind, which towards the 


end of the year loſt its fine volatile ſpirit, Strength, 
and ME res Pl | 


Tes light Wines, after being well defæcated, 
were received into freſh caſks, and, without any far- 
ther Preparation, were ſoon fit for uſe. But ſome 
of the light, and more generous kind, though no 
artificial heats were neceſſary to bring them to ma- 

turity, yet required great care to prevent them 
from Fretting, or running into a new Fermenta- 
tion; and their future ſtrength, colour, and fra- 
grancy, chiefly depended on keeping them in a 
proper quiet ſituation, until they attained a perma- 

nent tranſparency. 


Tux RE are two principal Diſeaſes to which all 
Wines are liable in their progreſs to maturity: 
Theſe are particularly mentioned by the ancient 


G4: : Writers 
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Writers on this ſubject, and are called the Acor, 
and the Yappa : in the one, they quickly degene- 
rate into a ſharp acid; and in the other, more 
ſlowly, into a vapid acid; and at length into a pu- 
treſcent, ftate : The former is chiefly owing to an 
Exceſs of Fermentation, to which the light Wines 
are moſt liable: The other to a Defe&# of it, to 
which the ſtronger Wines were moſt liable. It 
is likewiſe neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the 
Rules which are often promiſcuouſly and obſcurely 
mentioned by writers on this ſubject, which are 
not only different, but often oppoize, to each other. 


ISnAILT next mention the rules which were ge- 
nerally obſerved by them in advancing their differ- 
ent Wines to a certain ſtate of maturity, which 
ſometimes required ſuch an artificial conduct as. 
made them deviate in ſome degree from their ge- 
nuine nature, yet were very different from that ar- 
tificial mixture and adulteration, which entirely 
changed their original qualities, or added others to. 
them. 


Tus ſweet, or auſtere Wines of the light kind, 
produced from Vines planted on high rocky hills, 
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in a favourable ſituation, and aſpect to the ſun, ac- 
quired in the firſt proceſs a greater and more con- 
tinued Fermentation, and generous vinous ſtate, 
and more ſlowly advanced to maturity, than thoſe 
of the fame kind, in a low moiſt foil. Greece 
and Italy abounded with a variety of theſe Wines; 
the beſt of the auſtere and ſubaſtringent kind, 
which were generally of a red colour; and thoſe 
of the ſweet, or ſubaſtringent kind, of a white co- 
lour, though claſſed among the OX yo@oger, were 
light, generous, and durable many years: Theſe 
required no artificial heats to advance their pro- 
greſs to maturity; nor would they eaſily admit of 
any aduireration, or mixture of ſtronger Wines, 
which deprived them of their peculiar delicacy and 
flavour, and their light, but generous qualities, 
which animated the Spirits, without affecting the 
Head. On which account ſome of theſe Wines 
were juſtly preferred by many to the beſt Wines of 


the Arong kind. 


TrrsE light generous Wines, though originally 
well made, required great judgment and attention: 
in this ſecond proceſs, to bring them to a perma- 
nent firmneſs and tranſparency : Their conſtitu- 

| | | tion; 
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tion being light and delicate, was eaſily affected by 
any quick changes in the air, or by being too early 
moved or agitated, and thence diſpoſed to a new 
Fermentation, which, it not prevented, or timely 
ſuppreſſed, injured, or | deſtroyed their . Arength, | 
colour, and eehte, flavour. 


On theſe accounts they were always kept in a 
cold, quiet ſituation, defended from external acci- 
dents; and whenever any beginning Fretting, change 
of Colour, or Tranſparency was obſerved, they im- 
mediately had recourſe to ſuch rules of art, 1 85 
from long experience were moſt approved: 
theſe circumſtances no one was more Wan or 
generally uſed to ſuppreſs the progreſs, than to 
rack them off into freſh caſks, which had been 
previouſly impregnated with the Yapour of Sul. 
pbur, and to remove them to a cooler ſituation; 
and when at length they had advanced to a * : 
firmneſs, they were finally received into new caſks, 
in which they were preſerved for future uſe. 


\S Ta ge caſks in which" theſe Wines were pre- 
ſerved, were generally made of Oak, but were 


* Dolia plumbo vincito, vel materie quercina; in Rimas medica- F 
menta indideris, ex cera, reſina, et ſulphure, quibus diſſolutis, gyp- 


ſum 
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more compact than thoſe in which they had been 
formerly kept, and were cloſely ſurrounded with 


hoops made of the ſame materials, or with Lead, 
and were pitched" externally, but not internally, 


which effectually defended” them from moiſture, or 

the admiffion of the air; but the beſt kind of 
theſe light and generous Wines were more fre. 
nay es in 15 5 


Tas oaken, or eattllen veſſels, which were pitch- 
ed, or artificially prepared; were in the general 
called medicated, and in that ſenſe we are to con- 
fider the terms bf Vaſa Condita, and Medicata, as 
relative to theſe Cafes; and thoſe of Vina Condita, 

as relative to the Wine, which had been impreg- 
nated with other ingredients. The racking of the 
Wine from one caſk into another, is frequently ex- 
prefled by diffundere Vina, or Vinum diffuſum ; 
which are likewiſe frequently applied to Wine, 
whenever. it was freed from its former ſituation, by 
being poured into Glaſſes, Bowls, or on the Table, 
or Ground, in their Libations. Theſe technical 
"NEOUS terms, which frequently occur in differ- 


ſum en ut denſum bits eoque dolia farcito, Caro de Re Ruſtica. 
cap. xlii. | 
ent 
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ent abe, general 7 perplex the commenta ; 
tors. 


1 generous light, Wines ond not. Laſely 

bear being exported in, their genuine Rate, unlefs 
they were well made, and i in a favourable ſeaſon ; 
on which account they often mixed them with 
ſtronger Wines, to give them more ſtrength and fla- 
vour, which were injudiciouſly preferred by ſome 
to that ſalutary lightneſs and: peculiar flavour, for 
which theſe were ſo much eſteemed by others of 
more taſte and judgment. The \ Ancients were 
well acquainted with the proper rules of making 
and preſerving theſe Wines, very different * from 
thoſe which were directed to the ſtrong Wines, and 
moſt of them are applicable to our modern French 
Wines of that kind, which for many years have 
been mixed and adulterated, and are now very ſel- 
dom exported in their genuine ſtate. 


Tu new ſtrong Wines being of a more firm 
Texture, not only required a more continued ori- 


Alia generoſa Vina quæ ex navigatione aut vectura beneficium 
acquirunt et meliora evadunt ſicut Plinianis Hiſtoriis eoram diſci- 
mus. Alia vero ex adverſo levioris ſubſtantiæ vectura et navigatione 
exoleſcere vel in ipſo ſtrepitu viarum ſuus cellas facile perturbari, 
colore, et in ſubſtantia tabeſcere. Bacc. lib. i. 


6 ginal 
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ginal Fermentation, but repeated depurations, be- 
fore they could be ſafely received into the Amphora; 
in which however they were often apt to grow 
foul, and loſe their colour and tranſparency, eſpe- 
cially when the ſeaſon was irregular; on which 
account, the year in which Opimius was. Conſul, 
proved ſo remarkably favourable to the grapes, that 
the Wine made from them, was diſtinguiſhed for 
its ſuperior qualities and permanency, to any of the - 
preceding or ſucceeding years. 


Tur general Intention of this ſecond proceſs, ; 
was by artificial repeated heats and defæcations, to 
ſubdue the ſtubborn, heavy nature of theſe Wines; 
to give them a more early Maturity, and firm 
tranſparency; and to prevent them from degene- 
rating into a vapid putreſcent ſtate: on which ac- 
count, during that time, they were kept in a parti- 
cular Repoſitory, conſtructed and ſuited to theſe 
purpoſes, which by the Greeks was called“ Aru, 
and by the Romans, Fumarium. The mechaniſm 
of this, and the manner in which they more quickly 
depurated their ſtrong Wines, had been early known 


had. Fab. lib. iv. 
HI to 
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to the Afratics and Greeks * : It derived to the. 
Romans from the Maſſilians, who were a colony 
from Phocis, and built Marſeilles, which, even in 
the time of + Martial, was remarkable for its /-10aky 


Wines. We have but few traces of the ſtructure of 


theſe Fumaria, which would have remained more 
imperfect, had not + Columella given us a particular 
account of the Fumarium, in which their [talian 
Wines were then uſually prepared. Several tabu- 
lated, or long ſquare diviſions, were conſtructed, 
in which the caſks of Wine were fuſtained, and 
ſituated directly over ruſtic baths, that the heat and 
vapour ariſing from them, might be more eaſily and 
effectually directed under the caſks. There is a 


A Phocide Afiaticus populus navigio Italiam petit cujus pars | 
in Lucania Veliam, alia condidit Maſſiliam. Ammian. lib. xv. et 
Aul. Gell. Noct. Atticæ, lib. x, 


+ Improba Maſſiliæ quicquid 3 gust. Lib. x. Epig. 


xxxvi. 


4 Fumarium quoque, quo materia, fi non fit jampridem cæſa, 
feſtinato ſiccetur, in parte ruſticæ ville fieri poteſt junctum rufticis. 
balneis. Nam eus quoque refert eſſe, in quibus familia, ſed tantum 
feriis lavetur. Neque enim corporis robori convenit frequens uſus. 
earum. Apothecæ recte ſuperponentur his locis, unde plerumque 
fumus carum exoritur; quoniam vina celerius vetuſteſcunt, quæ 
fumi quodam tenore præcocem maturitatem trahunt. Propter quod 


et aliud tabulatum eſſe debebit, quo admoveantur, ne rurſus nimia. 
ſuffitione medicata ſint. De Re Ruſt. lib. i. cap. 6. 


very 
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very remarkable circumſtance in this proceſs, that 
this additional heat was only occaſionally, or at par- 
ticular times, directed to the caſks in theſe ſeparate 
divifions, and that it was then continued in an equal 
uniform manner, with a view of giving to the 
Wine ſuch a motion and heat, as were ſufficient to 
advance its progreſs to more ſtrength, and early 
Maturity; and that it was only continued for a 
_ tertain time, and then the caſks were removed to 
another Apotheca, in a more temperate ſituation, 
left the Wine might acquire a burnt or ſmoaky 
taſte; .for which the medicated and adulterated 
Wines, eſpecially thoſe' which were prepared by the 
more violent heat of the * have been univer- 
ſally cenfured, 


From hence we may form ſome judgment, tho 
very imperfect, of the uſe and intention of the Fu- 
marium in this ſecond proceſs; for Columella enu- 
merates this plain kind of repofitory among the 
other conveniences, which were abſolutely neceſſary 
in every Country Farm-houſe, to which ſome vine- 
yard generally belonged : But in other Roman Fu- 
maria, and eſpecially in thoſe of Greece, in which 
they prepared large quantities of Wine, and parti- 

N cularly 
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cularly their beſt genuine ſtrong Wines, the whole 
Apparatus was more elegant and convenient. 


Wu the heat from the Fumarium was not 
ſufficient to ſubdue the ſtubborn nature of theſe 
Wines, they expoſed the caſks on the tops of 
their houſes, to the open air, and influence of 
the ſun. This different preparation of the 
weak and ſtrong Wines. is mentioned by Pliny, 
and many others. + Cato ſays, that the Coan Wine 
was maturated by being expoſed four: years to the 
ſun: But this proceſs was regularly repeated at 
- ſlated times of the year, and generally at the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, and then only for thirty or forty ſue- 
ceſſive days; and at night the veſſels were again re- 
turned to the more moderate heat of the Apotbeca; 
and this is clearly expreſſed by + Galen. It is with 
this diſtinction we muſt conſider Cato account of 
thus preparing the Wine, by expoſing it four years 
to the influence of the ſun, and many other con- 

* Imbecilla Vina dimiſſis. in terram doliis: Valida expoſitis : 
Campaniz nobiliſſima Vina ſub dio verberibus ſolis, lunæ, imbrium . 


- exponere aptiſſimum videtur. Pr. hb. xiv. 


+ Coum Vinum in ſole quadriennio maturari. De Re Ruſt. 


my 


1 4 Simpy. cap. xiv. 
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iſe promiſcuous. rules, which remain in the ancient 
- writers on this ſubject, which muſt otherwiſe ap- 
pear abſurd. We find this practice is ſtill uſed, 

to give a more firm ſtrength and tranſparency to 


ſome of the modern Spaniſb and Greek Wines. 


As the intention of the repeated heats in the 
Pumarium was gradually to attenuate the viſcid 
texture of the Wines, and ſeparate the moſt groſs 
parts from them, it was after abſolutely neceſſary 
to defœcate them, and then rack them off into 
freſh caſks, when they had acquired” a tranſparent 
ſtate, This operation is called Forcing, and re- 
- quires more ſkill and Judgment than any other oper- 
ation in this ſecond proceſs. Several forms of this 
kind remain in their writings, which chieffy conſiſt 
of ſuch ingredients, as, by their Viſcidity, were 
capable of involving the lees, and, by their ſuperior 
Gravity, of carrying them down. To this pur-- 
poſe they uſed plain and burnt Salt, bitter Al- 
 monds, the Whites of Eggs, and particularly Iiu- 
glaſs. But when the Wines continued more obſti- 
nately foul than uſual, they added Sand, or Mar- 
dle finely powdered. They were much better ac- 

| . with theſe arts than 'our modern Wine- 
_ coopers,, 
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 coopers, who pretend to conceal, as valuable ſe- 
crets, ſome of theſe, common forms; but I do not 
find that they ever made uſe of Arſenic (or any 
noxious mineral bodies) in fining down, their Wings, 
which certainly, by its very ſuperiour gravity, will 
powerfully attenuate them, and force down any 
Lees, which will in /azze Time entirely ſubſide, per- 
- haps without communicating any noxious quality 
to the Wine; but the too early uſe of fuch Wines 
has been often ſucceeded with fatal conſequences. 
I ſhall mention a remarkable inſtance of this kind, 
which came within my obſervation. Three gen- 
tlemen of diſtinction had drank pretty freely of 
White Wine, which had been fined down with 
Arſenic. Two of them died in the country in a few 
days; the other, who came to town, either from 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution, or having drank a 
leſs quantity, ſurvived: but the effects of it ap- 
_ peared ſoon in bloody ſpots over the whole ſurface 
of his body; his Urine, Saliva, and whatever he 
hawked up, or expectorated, was deeply tinged 
with blood : Theſe appearances ceaſed in ſome 
time, and he became ædematous. However he 
recovered; but though his ſtate of health was from 
that time very imperfect, yet he married two years 
„ after, 
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after, and died in about four of a Drop, owing 
to a total Diſſolution and Acrimony of his humours, 
from this nineral Poiſon, —Mineral poiſons of this 
kind are generally fo violent as immediately toſhew 


their effects in the ſtomach and bowels ; and, un- 


leſs foon diſcharged and corrected by emetics, le- 
nient purgatives, and ſoft plentiful diluents, excite 
a fatal inflammation and mortification; but how 
tar in a leſs quantity they may more fowly affect 
the Blood and nervous ſyſtem, can only be deter- 
mined by future obſervations. 


Ir would be uſeleſs; an difigreeable, to dwell 
on ſeveral other arts, uſed in this ſecond proceſs, 
either to add to the ſtrength of their genuine 
Wines, or to adulterate them, either by mixing 
them with Wines of a ſtronger kind, or with other 
ingredients that made them more durable, or gave 
them an artificial flavour. The Greek and Roman: . 
writers abound with receipts of this kind; among: 
which, mixing a certain proportion of Sali- water 
with the Wine, has been more univerſally eſteemed 
and uſed than any other, to depurate the Wine, 
and to preſerve it. This diſcovery, it is ſaid, was. 
owing to a {lave's' having drank part of -a' caſk. of 
an Wine 
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Wine committed to his care, who, to conceal the 

fraud, filled it with ſea - water; which afterwards 
was found to be ſuperiour to the Wine of the ſame 
growth, contained in the other caſks. However, 
we find that this art was more early known, and 
is mentioned by Hippocrates. The Aline mixture 
certainly contributed to attenuate the viſcidity of 
theſe ſtrong Wines, to prevent their diſpoſition to 
a putrid ſtate, and to depurate them more freely 
from their lees, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Oivoy Janaooauevy. 


Tun modern Greek Wines are frequently pre- 
1 in this manner; but their fine and delicate 
taſte is often injured by it, * Horace diſtinguiſhes 
the ſuperiour qualities of the genuine Chian Wine, 
from thoſe which were mixed with falt-water. 


Tux Romans were leſs acquainted than the Greeks | 
with the art of making and preparing either their 
| genuine OT adulter ated Wines. | Cato, who ſeems to i 
be more fond of Wine, than delicate in his taſte, 

e a curious 3 85 for making with the Faler- 


den cus, maris $expers feat Lib. ü. Sat. viii. 
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nian an artificial Chian Wine, in which, among 
other ingredients, he regards g Water of ſuch 
material conſequence, that he directs it to be taken 
up at a great diſtance from the land, to be kept in 
caſks for ſome time, until it was more depurated : 
But theſe. are moderate adulterations, when com- 
pared to many others. Palladius gives ſeveral par- 
ticular forms, which were uſed by the Greeks, of 
improving the flayour, colour, and ſtrength of their 
Wines, and to give to new Wine the qualities of 
old Wine. He mentions one ſo effectually uſeful 
to this purpoſe, that it was ſaid to be communicated 
to the Cretans by the Pythean oracle; in which, 
among other ingredients, the Hepatic Ales has a 
conſiderable ſhare. Pliny, when he enumerates ſe- 
veral kinds of adulteration practiſed in his time, with 
an honeſt indignation, exclaims, How can we then 
wonder if Wine, produced by ſuch a variety of Tor- 
zure, ſhould rather 3 the T 1 W 
than of Wine ? | | 


Taz two former proceſſes regard chiefly ſuch 
operations as were neceſſary to prepare theſe Wines, 
and to give them ſuch a firm ſtrength and Tran/< 
os: Lib. . De Re Ruſtica, 

I parency, 
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parency, as made them fit to be received into 
other /eſſels, and a different Situation, in which 
they remained until they gradually attained a pro- 
per maturity: Theſe. veſſels were different from 
the others in which they had been previouſly pre- 
pared. The whole Apparatus of this laſt operation 
was in ſeveral circumſtances very curious, and ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve and improve their genuine qua- 
lities; but as it has been delivered down to us in an 
obſcure manner, I ſhall be more particular in de- 
ſcribing it: For without knowing the Procedure, 
and intention of it, we can form no true judg- 
ment of theſe Wines, or of ſeveral paſſages in the 
2 and Poets We to chem. if 


T HE cs De. . 1 * that the 
Romans have given the proportions of their mea- 
ſures of Length, meaſures of capacity and weight, 
ſo exactly, that one being given, it is eaſy to deter- 
mine the other two: Thus from the Pes being 
known, the Congius is determined, becauſe the Am- 
Pbora, which contained eight Congii, was the cube 
of the Pes, or Foot: The Congius itſelf being the 
Diſſertations on the Ancient Coins, Meaſures, and Weights, 
« 80, 5 

ta 6d) cube 
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cube of half a foot. From whence it is evident, 
the quantity of the Amphora, or Congius, being 
n that the root or ſide muſt be ſo 3 


Tur aa FIFTY and. Buadrantes, are 95 
nonymous terms, and contained eighty Roman 
pounds, They were nearly equal in capacity to 
the * Alugogede, Keęaulo, and Melening of the 
Greeks. Dioſcorides ſays, that the + Keanu fig- 
nifies the ſame veſſel as the Amphora, but was 
called ſo, as being made of earthern ware; and 
that the Me) eine + contained ten Congii: The Urna 
contained half the quantity of the Amphora, or 
forty Roman pounds: The Sextarius was the 
twenty-fourth of the Urna, and the ſixth part of 
the Congius, from whence it had its name. Seve- 
ral veſſels of a ſmaller fize were made from ſubdi- 
vifions of the Sextarius, which were uſedi in drink- 
ing their Wines, and will hercafter more er 
come under our conſideration. 


10 ® "ApuPogeds by Syncope, from Al piapęevs. Homer's 85 lib. 
XXIii. ver. 92. Odyfl. lib. ix. ver. 204. | | 


+ $40." f 
1 Egi 6 2. yes. i. De Vino Veratr, 


I 2 To 
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| To this diſtribution given by Holuſius Mætianus, 
a celebrated lawyer, the more ancient authors agree; 
and as a proof of the truth of theſe proportions *, 

Dr. Arbuthnot gives the following Plebiſcitum os - 
the two Silii, printed in Greaves, and ſeen in the 
beſt dition of Sextus — de Fig. Verb. 


* 


ur QUADRANTAL, VIXI. OCTOGINTA PONDO, SIET. 
Conc1vs. vINI. DECEM. 18. SIET.. 


SEX, SEXTARII, CONGIUS, SIENT. VINT. 
Doo. px. W VIGINTA. SEXT ARII, unn SIENT, VINE. 


Tus Culeus was the largeſt meaſure of x 
among the Romans, and contained twenty Ampho-' 
rœ; and we read not only of Culearia, but of 
Seſquiculearia.: Some were made of an inferior 
ſize than the Culeus, but larger than the Amphora, 
and had a more round and capacious belly. Such 
have been found of that form, and entire, after 
having been many years buried under ground, with, 
two large handles, and were generally called Diotæ. 


Tur Roman Amphora was generally made of 
ſome fine earth, which was moulded, and artifi- 
cially formed to its proper ſize and e It was 


* p. 80. : 5 
afterwards 
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| afterwards dried in the ſun, and received its firm 
hard neſs from the fire. The t Yatican Mount was 

formerly famous for furniſhing the beſt kind of 
earth for making theſe veſſels, and continued fo 
many centuries. The Grecian Ampbora was made 
of a finer earth, and ſold at a greater price; on 
which account they were frequently brought to 
Rome, and their beſt Wines were chiefly preſerved 
in them: Several veſſels of an inferior ſize to the 
el were made i in the ſame form. 


"Tp theſe earthern veſſels had been perfectly vitri- 
1 by a ſufficient continued action of the fire, 
they would, without any farther preparation, have 
anſwered their intention in preferving their Wines: 
But as they were large, and liable to break, they 
only expoſed them to ſuch a degree of heat, as was 
neceſſary to harden them, and make them durable. 
Theſe veſſels being porous, and not ſufficiently 
firm, it became neceſſary to line them internally, 
to prevent the Wine from penetrating through, 
or of contracting a bad taſte from the veſſel; and 
afterwards externally, to keep out the Air. 


2 — Vaticanis condita muſta cadis. Man r. lib. i. Ep. 19. M 
| Tar 
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| oureſt Wines were. nd, akne, the moſt ſim- 
ple Apparatus; as the intention was only to pre- 
ſerve. them in their natural purity: To this pur- 
Aale they generally applied Wax internally, and 
Pitch externally. Pliny condemns the wax, as be- 
ing apt to give an acidity. to the Wine; but this was 
prevented, by adding to it a proper proportion of 
Maſtic, Noſin, and fine Turpentine. Various forms 
of theſe kinds are given by different Authors, par- 
ticularly by Cato, Columella *, and Conſtantine Cæ- 
ar; to ſome of which various aromatic ingredients 
were added, to give them an artificial flavour; 
and it was chiefly with a view to theſe medicated 
Amphore, that Horace obſerves, they long re- 
tained the ſmell, with which they were firſt im- 
pregnated. The beſt Auphoræ were always thus 
prepared a year or two before they were uſed, and 
generally ſoon after they were taken out of the 
furnace, when they more ſtrongly imbibed theſe 
ingredients; and by lying by ſo long, acquired 
more firmneſs, and became more free from the 


* Lib. vii. De Agricultura. 
+ Quo ſemel eſt unbuta recens, ſervabit odorem 
Tefta diu Epiſt. lib. i. Epiſt. ii. 


original 
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original taſte of the ingredients: But as in that 
ſpace of time they were apt to contract ſome im- 
purities, they cleanſed them well before they were 
uſed with Salt and Water, and afterwards dried, 
and impregnated them with the Vapour, or the dry 
ſinoal of aromatic gums, conveyed: by a tube into 
the Ampbora; and then kept the aperture, by which 
it was received, cloſed for ſome minutes, until the 
Amphora was ſufficiently dried, and impregnated 
with this 'vapbur : They 7enewed the external 
Pitching, where there was the leaſt appearance of 
any Crack or opening, and then poured the Wine 
into it, and laſtly applied to the ſuperior aperture 
(into which the, Wine was received) a Cover, which 
was generally called Capitulum, and by Plautus, 
Operculum, This was uſually made of Cork, well 
defended with a preparation of Pitch, and exactly 
adapted to the aperture; and, for a farther ſecurity, 
that no air ſhould penetrate, or any of the ſpiri- 
tuous parts of the Wine evaporate, they poured an 
additional quantity of the ſame pitchy materials on 
this cover, which was marked with the Age of the 
Wine, and the Tear of the Conſul. 


Tu accounts which remain of ſome cuſtoms 
among the Ancients, appear now more obſcure, 


from 
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from being then ſo univerſally known, and requiring 
only a ſhort deſcription: But there is a peculiar 
obſcurity in whatever relates to the mechanic part 
of any operation, and the ſucceſſive times in which 
each was performed. The ſeveral parts of this pro- 
ceſs are mentioned by all the beſt authors; but 


unleſs they are viewed and conſidered aida, 
muſt RIP very confuſed. CONES 59 


A REMARKABLE ene of this kind appears in 
an Ode of Horace, where he deſcribes the Cere- 
 mony, which was obſerved in opening the Amphora 
on that feſtal day, by diſengaging it from its 
Bonds +, and giving liberty to the old Wine, which 
had been ſo long impriſoned in it: He then exactly 
recounts, but in an inverted order, the principal 
operations of this laſt proceſs; the removal of the 
pitched Capitulum, made of Cork, which covered 
and cemented it; the previous aromatic Vapour of 
the gums with which it was dried and impregnated 

* Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit 


Amphoræ fumum bibere inſtitutes _ 
Conſule Tullo. Lib. iii. Od. 8. 


1 Chio ſolvete vincla cado. Ti1zvr, lib, ii. Eleg. I. 
before 
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before the Wine was poured into it; and, laſtly, the 
ra and name of the conſul impreſſed on it. 


Tris Ode has perplexed all the commentators 
who were unacquainted with the rules obſerved in 
this laft proceſs, and have applied the circumſtances 
which relate only to the Amphora, to the Wine 
contained in it, with which they had not the leaft 
Connexion; and have miſtaken the ſmoaky taſte, 
which the Wine fowly contracts from the Fuma- 
rium, in the ſecond proceſs, for this aramaric vo- 
| Htile vapour, which the fmphora quickly imbibed, 

and, as Horace plainly expreffes, was in/tirured to 
receive it. This is evidently the true ſenſe of this 
elegant ode, which likewiſe confirms the hiſtori- 
cal account given of this proceſs. It would in- 
deed be very abſurd to imagine that Horace would 
aſcribe to this fine old Wine, devoted to that feſtal 

day, the ſmoaly qualities for which their badly 
prepared, and adulterated Wines, were ſo univer- 
ſally cenſured and condemned. 


From hence it is evident, that the Wine was never 
received into theſe eartbern veſſels, defended with 
Pitch, until the ſecond proceſs had been finiſhed, 

SY K oY as 
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as it muſt have been diffolved by the repeated 


heats of the Fumarium, and become not only un- 
neceſſary, but prejudicial to the Wine. 


Bur theſe previous rules for making and preſerv- 
ing theſe Wines, proved often ineffectual, from the 
badneſs of the Wine Cellar. The Ancients were 
fully ſenfible of this. From the remaining accounts 
of their Cella Vinaria, however imperfect, I ſhall 
endeayour to explain the deſign of it; and more 
particularly to ſhew, that the healthy ftate of all 
Wines entirely depends on a proper ſituation and 
conſtruction of the Wine Cellar. 


CHAP. 


C H'A:FE WM 
On the N ine Cellars of the Ancients, 


FTER the third proceſs had been finiſhed, 
| the Amphora was conveyed to the Cella Vi- 
naria, or Wine Cellar, which was fituated and 
conſtructed in a very different manner from the 
Apotheca and the Fumarium. From the remain- 
ing accounts given of it by Yiiruvius and others, 
it appears that they were minutely exact in di- 
recting ſeveral uſeful rules, to prevent the Wine 
from degenerating in that Situation. 


As the future progreſs and ſtate of the Wine 
greatly depends on the goodneſs of the Wine Cel- 
Ez lar, 
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lar, and as the beſt Wines. are often loſt for want 
of a due attention to it, I ſhall, from the preceding 
principles, and hiſtorical facts, endeavour to illuſ- 
trate the rules given by the Ancients; and from 
thence to point out ſuch improvements, as may 
more effectually contribute to the preſervation of 
all Wines, and particularly of the light modern 
Wines, which are of more delicate texture than 
the ſtrong Wines. N 


Ir is evident, that the Wine was never received 
into the Ampbora, until it had been well depu- 
rated, and acquired a permanent tranſparency; 
and that it was then conveyed to the Cella V ina- 
ria, with the /o/e intention of preſerving and de- 
fending it from any other Changes, but what it 
gradually acquired in advancing to to its proper ma- 
turity. 


I travr in the firſt Shi Te out the prin- 
ciples of all Wines, and the phyſical caufes which 
bring Wines to maturity and decay. It is evi- 
dent from the moſt accurate experiments and ob- 


1 Boerhaove Element. Chem. Dc lene· tom · Its. | 
ſervations, 
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fervations, with equal judgment deduced from them, 
that all alterations, not only in ſſuid, but ſolid bo- 
dies, are owing to a certain degree of Motion in 
their Parts, without which they muſt always re- 
main in the ſame ſtate, and unchanged. It is 
likewiſe thence evident, that this conflant motion 
in all bodies is owing to the particles of elementary 
Fire, which are diſperſed through every part of 
ſpace, and intirely pervade them; and, that there 
is no abſolutæ Cold, or total deprivation of motion, 
in the parts of even the moſt /o/id bodies; which 
therefore muſt in a length of time loſe their Tex- 
ture and firmneſs, and begin to decay. | 


Ir is the known property of Fire to rarify all 
bodies in proportion to their different Denfities : 
Fluids therefore will be moſt ſuſceptible of its in- 
fluence; and as the degree of heat ſeldom per- 
haps continues exactly the ſame in any place, but 
perpetually. varies, they muſt from thence be ſuc- 
ceſſively rarified,, and contracted; but the effects 
of this varying motion in fluids will be likewiſe 
different, according to their different nature. Wine 
is a fluid, which conſiſts of different component: 

parts, whoſe coheſion, and progteſs to maturity, 

N depends 
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depends on certain uniform degrees of motion, ſuit- 
able to its ſtrength, which will not ſaddenly de- 
. troy this cobeſion, but is ſufficient to throw off its 
ſuperfluous faline, refine and exalt its oily and 
ſpirituous parts, and gradually bring it to its pro- 
per maturity, tranſparency, and flavour. But by 
this continued progreſſive motion, the Union and 
texture of its parts muſt unavoidably, at length, 
begin to diſſolve, a Sediment to ſubſide, and its Co- 
lour and Flavour to periſh. Whenever Wine is re- 
duced to this ſtate, it may more juſtly be con- 
demned, than praiſed, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
character of od Wine: However, few Wines die 
of old age; but, by ſome Accident, or Meglect, pe- 
riſh before they arrive to their natural, final pe- 
riod. 


Hences it is evident, that the Situation and 
Structure of a Wine Cellar, ought to be ſuch, as 
will moſt effectually defend the Wine from the 
frequent Variations of the external air, adjacent 
fires, and the Agitation of carriages, and to pre- 


ſerve an egual degree of heat; though ſome va- 
riations muſt be unavoidable. f 


WuAr 
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War degree of heat is beſt ſuited to different 
Wines, can only be determined by experience and 
obſervation. But in general the lighter Wines re- 
quire a more cold and temperate ſituation than the 
 frrong Wines; and what may gradually advance 
theſe to their maturity, may excize a new Fermen-- 
tation in the former, which is generally fatal to 
them: A Defect of a proper degree of heat will. 
be likewiſe prejudicial; and ſudden cold and Frofts 
are no leſs deſtructive to them, than greater heats. 
It ſeems therefore evident, that the degree of heat 
in every Wine Cellar ought to be preſerved, above 
that of zhirty-mwo. in PFarenbeit's Thermometer, 
which is the beginning freezing point; and perhaps. 
not much to exceed thirty-ſix (eſpecially in the light 
Wines), under which no vegetable juices. are ſuſ- 
ceptible of Fermentation. This intermediate juſt. 
degree can only be determined by the Thermometer; 
for though the heat of the cellar is preſerved nearly 
uniform, it will affect human Bodies with a greater 
ſenſe of Cold in Summer, and of Warmth in 
inter. 3 | 


* Frigus nimium omnem omnino Fermentationem prohibet nam- 
que infra trigenta fex gradus caloris ultra vix progreditur. Bozr- 
KAAVE. Hiſt, Ferment. tom. i. p. 187. 


HENCE. 
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Hencz it is evident, that though different de- 
grees of Heat were neceſſary in the firſt proceſs of 
Fermentation to bring vegetable juices to a vinous 
State, and often in the ſecond procefs, to give the 
Wine a more firm ſtrength and tranſparency; yet 
that more moderate and equal degrees of heat are 
neceſſary to preſerve it in that ſtate, and advance it 
to a gradual maturity. 


Hencs it is evident, that Wine, in a leſs de- 
gree of heat, but equally and juſtly ſuited to the 
nature of it, will more ſlowly but /afely advance 
to maturity, and be more durable, than in a greater, 
though equally uniform heat. 


Hencs likewiſe it is evident, that the ſame rules 
which were often proper to prepare and depurate 
different Wines, muſt be prejudicial or fatal to 
them, if purſued after they are fit to be received 
into the Wine Cellar. This is equally true in 
reſpect to frong, or /ight Wines, or whether they 
have been received into the Amphora or Bottles, 
as they can only advance to a gradual maturity, by 
a moderate uniform heat: This way of reaſoning 
ſeems to be confirmed by experience, eſpecially in 


light 
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light Wines: The fineſt Burgundy and Champaign 
Wines are frequently apt to turn ropy in the flaſks, 

and loſe their tranſparency and flavour, which are 
reſtored and preſerved by covering them with 


Snow, and afterwards removing them to a more 


equal and cold ſituation: For ſudden, or continued 


heats, relax the texture of thoſe Wines, and after- 
wards render them ropy and languid ; when a juſt 


degree of cold /irengthens, and maintains their 
natural vibrations. 


Ir was uſual among the Ancients to bury ſome 
of their light and delicate Wines, in wooden caſks, 
pitched externally ; in which ſituation they were 

more ſafely preſerved, and defended from the un- 
equal changes of the external air, than in common 
Wine Cellars : + Stronger Wines likewiſe have been 
often found buried in a larger kind of Amphora, 
which after many years have been found free from 
decay. . Sieur Lucas mentions a very remark- 


* Circa Alpes ubi terre meliores ſunt temperie ligneis vaſis Vina 
| condunt, eaque OREN terre toti. PLIN. Hiſt, Nat. lib, XIV, 


+ Talia adhuc extra mænia urbis eruta vidimus. Bac. lib. i. 
cap. viii. 


+ Travels to the Levant. 


L | able 
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able inſtance of this kind, which he ſaw in Candia, 


where, in levelling ſome ground, and digging for 
the foundation of a houſe, two caſks of Wine were 
diſcovered in a deep vault, which retained a grate- 
ſul, generous taſte, though it was ſuppoſed to be 
near a hundred years ſince any buildings had been 
erected in that place. Baccius mentions that ſome of 
the Spaniſh Wines were in great eſtimation at Rome 
in his time, and were exported in large quantities 
to different countries, on account. of their ſuperior 
qualities. * Their uſual method of preſerving 
them, after they had been well depurated, was to 
bury them under ground, in earthern veſſels, for 
two or three years, and afterwards to dig up every 
year as many as they expected a demand for; 
which they immediately removed to their cold 
vaults. The coldeſt was always preferred to any 
other, in which the Wine gradually acquired more 
ſtrength, and ſuch a delicate fragrancy, that even 
the ſmell of it quickly revived the ſpirits; and 
taken in a moderate quantity, was particularly uſe- 


* Communiter ad biennium vel triennium, ea condunt ſubter ter- 
ram, in vaſis tictilibus, erogantque annuatim; quæ cellis aſſervata, 
przzſertim frigidis, evadunt robuſtiora : Utilia etiam ægris et imbe- 
cillis, fapore, vel folo odore. Bacc. Hiſt. Vin. lib. vü. 


ful 
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ful to ſick perſons in a low and languid ſtate. 
He adds, that it was an uſual cuſtom among them 
to dig up a caſk,. on the birth, or marriage of one 

of their children; or to celebrate any fortunate 
eyent to the family. 


Tus fine Canary Wines, were formerly imported 
annually into Great Britain, and Ireland, in large 
quantities, on their Lees, and in their genuine fim- 
plicity. It was then uſual to drink them for a 
few days in that turbid ſtate; on account of their 
delicate flavour, and grateful pungency: but when 
fned down, were particularly eſteemed for their 
racy taſte, and permanent qualities, 


Tarsz Wines for ſome years have been very ſel- 
dom imported, and probably never in their ge- 
1 nuine ſtate, but are mixed with other Wines of an 
inferiour growth, to enhance their value. The 
Ancients we find mixed, and forced moſt of their 
ſtrong Wines (except thoſe which they called in- 
ſpiſſated into an early maturity: The modern Ar- 
tiſts purſue the ſame intention, but with leſs judg- 
ment. By this ſhorter proceſs, they have more 
quick returns of profit from the ſale of theſe Wines; 

*E-2 but 
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but their original flavour and fragrancy muſt un- 
avoidably periſh by theſe anegual beats and agita- 
tions, and though after this forced progreſs to ma- 
turity a grateful flavour remains, yet it is very dif- 
ferent from that taſte and fragrancy, which they 
would have retained, if, after being well made, 
they had in their more recent, and genuine ſtate 
been preſerved by being buried under ground, or 
kept in proper cold vaults. Neither can any arti- 
ficial flavour, which theſe artiſts are capable of 
giving to them, be equally grateful or ſalutary, as 
that which is genuine, and peculiar to different 
Wines; nor any age of Maturity, equal to that 
which they naturally will attain in their idale ſtage, 
long before they grow old. This is confirmed by 
* Columella and + Pliny elegantly obſerves, that 
all fine Wines have a flavour of a delicate, mild 
nature, which is peculiar to each of them; but by 
him, and. others t, has not improperly hs diſ- 


* W Vini nota ſine condimento valeat perennari, opti- 


mam eſſe eam cenſemus, nec omnino quicquid immiſcendum, quo 
naturalis ſapor infuſcetur. Lib. xii. cap. 19. 


+ Sua cuique vino, faliva innocentiſſima, ſua cuique ætas gra- 
tiſſima; que eſt media. Hift.. Nat. lib. xxiti.. cap. 1. 


+ — et methymnæi Græca ſaliva vini. 
EROo ER r. lib. iv. El. 9, 


2: tinguiſhed 


393 
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tinguiſhed by the name of Saliva; from the 
greater impreſſion which the light volatile parts of 
the Wine makes on the tongue, when they are 
longer retained there by the Saliva. Perſius ap- 


plies this expreſſion to eatables. 


Tais ſingular flayour, and fragrancy, prevails in 
| ſeveral bodies, but more particularly in thoſe of 
the vegetable kind: It reſides in their fineſt oily 
parts, which chiefly contain their principal quali- 
ties and virtues : theſe are more light and delicate 
in ſome than in others. They exhale from many 
by the temperate heat of the air, and are foon diſ- 
fipated by the greater continued heat of the Sun: 

They are quickly raiſed from ſome, by a light diſ- 
tillation, and communicate their virtues to the 
Pater: on the ſurface of which they riſe, when 
kept in a cold, quiet fituation, and are thence ea- 
fily collected. They are of a more heavy, and per- 
manent nature in others, and are feparated from 
them by different proceſſes: But though they are 
generally called efſential oils, yet their virtues de- 
pend on the very minute, and moſt ſubtilized part 


® _— Turdorum. noſce ſalivam. Sat. vi. 


of 
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of them, which by the beſt Chemiſts is called the 
Spiritus Rector; for if they are expoſed to the air, 


it gradually exhales and periſhes, while the oil re- 
mains infipid, and inodorous. 


Wix is a vegetable production, which has va- 
rious qualities. Different Wines are principally | 
diſtinguiſhed by the quantity of ardent ſpirits, | 
which prevails in them: The. other refined, and 
volatile parts, which lightly reſide in the more de- 
licate and recent Wines, and longer in the rich, 
fragrant, and ſtronger kind, poſſeſs peculiar ſupe- 
Tiour qualities, which delight, and animate in a 
very different, and more agreeable manner, than 
thoſe of the ſpirituous kind ; but muſt be entirely 
loſt and exhale whenever the Wine by artificial 
| heats is forced into an early maturity, or is de- 
prived of its genuine flavour. 1 
Wa find from the accounts which remain of the 
Wine Cellars of the Ancients, that they were very 
; exact and judicious in the conſtruction and ſitua- 
tion of them. Vitruvius directs that they 


Ib. vii 
ſhould 
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ſhould have a northern aſpect; that the doors and 
windows ſhould be placed in the ſame direction; 
that theſe laſt ſhould be ſmall, and ſeldom opened, 


and then rather with a view of renewing, than al- 
ering the temper of the air. 


SEVERAL uſeful rules are given by the beſt wri- 
ters on this ſubject, to defend them from external, 
and internal injuries, that the places adjacent to 
them ſhould be free from dunghills, or any objects 
that may render the air leſs pure; that the cellars 
ſhould be occaſionally cleanſed, and guarded againſt 
the effects of ſtagnating, moiſt exhalations, which 
are apt to infe& the walls, and roof of them, and 
communicate a bad taſte to the Wine. This Mu- 
cor, or muſty taſte, was a common diſeaſe, to which 
the fineſt Wines were moſt liable; and ſeveral di- 
rections are given by them not only to n but 
to cure it. 


SINCE the Ancients have been ſo exact in theſe. 
general rules, there can be no doubt but the cel- 
lars of perſons of diſtinction were conſtructed with 
particular care. It evidently appears that they con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral extended vaults, of different di- 


menſions, 
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menſions, which had a communication by doors, 
occaſionally opened. * This is confirmed by many 
fragments relating to them. The cellars of Hor 
tenfins muft have been very extenſive, as we find 
he bequeathed to his heirs ten thouſand Cadi of 
Wine, or according to our computation four hun- 
dred and ten tons. It is likewiſe moſt probable, 
that their moſt valuable and old Wines were kept 
in the moſt diſtant, interior cellars. + Horace 
ſeems particularly to point this Situation, Variety, 
and extent of their Wine Cellars. 


Wes often meet with the names of other repoſi- 
tories, in which they kept their Wines, particularly 


* Nec minori cura vitandum eſt ambientis acris tam æſtus, quam 
algores, et unde nullum Vina poſſint concipere odorem mucidum, 
ex ſitu Cella Vinariæ et parietum, Coxs r. De Agricul. hb. vii. 
Cellæ Vinaria ſemota procul eſſe debet a balneis furno ſterquilinio, 
reliquiſque immunditiis tetrum odorem ſpirantibus, nec minus a ciſ- 
ternis, aquis ſalientibus, ex quibus qui extrahitur humor, vinum 
corrumpit. CoLUMEL. lib. i. c. 6. 


+ Si poſitis intus Chit veteriſque Falerni c 
Mille Cadis. | Serm. lib. ii. Sat. 3. 
Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Feſtos reclinatum bearis 


Interiore nota Falerni. | Lib. ii. Carm. 3. 
Abſumet heres Cæcuba dignior 
Servata centum clavibus. Carm. Iib. ii. 14. 


the 
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the Apothece and Horrei. Columella juſtly diſ- 
tinguiſhes them. The former were diſtinct parts 
in the Fumarium, in which they were kept, until 
they were ſufficiently prepared to be placed in the 
Cella Vinaria; the Horrei were public ware- 
houſes, in which their caſks, or Amphore of Wine, 
were lodged for immediate ſale. 


Faoni theſe rules of the Ancients, and the prin- 
ciples laid down, I ſhall point out ſome defects in 
our modern Wine Cellars, and in what manner 


our Wines may be more effectually preſerved in 
them, 


Taz fize of the Cellar ought to be in proportion 
to the quantity of Wine for which it is deſigned ; 
as it is more eaſy to defend a ſmall Cellar from the 
admiſſion of a greater quantity of the external air, 
and to renew it occaſionally, than one of a larger 
ſize. | ber 210Þ-JO + 


Tux ſituation ought to be low and dry, there- 
fore not on any great declivity, where the under 


M currents 
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currents from the ſuperiour ground muſt always 
keep it moiſt, and infect the air with its putrid ex- 


halations: This communication however may be 
prevented. by intermediate trenches, 


A $MALL Anticellar, built before all large Cel- 
lars, would be a conſiderable defence, and improve- 
ment to them; in which a quantity of Wine ſuffi- 
cient for a few days, may be kept, and the neceſ- 
ſity prevented of more frequently opening the 
large Cellar, and admitting the external air; which 
muſt always in ſome 3 alter the temperature 
of it, and in ſudden, or continued great heats, or 
froſts, may foe 160M nc ae to the Wine. 


WR is ofa to cover wth Bottles in the eBags 
with Saw - Dise; to which 1 ſhould prefer dry 
Sand, whoſe Denſ, ;ty is much greater, I ſaw a re- 
markable inſtance. of the benefit ariſing from an 
intermediate defence of this kind. A hogſhead of 
Claret, which had been lately bottled, was heaped 
up in a corner of a merchant's common large Cel- 
lar, with a view of removing it ſoon to the Wine 
Cellar. la the mean time, a load of Salt, from 
the want of a more convenient place, was thrown 


On 
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on the bottles, and remained there ſeveral months 
before it was removed. This Wine was afterwards 
found to be much ſuperior to the Wine of the ſame 
growth, which had been imported and bottled a- 
bout the ſame time, ahd had been immediately 
placed in the Wine Cellar. The large quantity of 
falt formed a compact vault over the bottles, which 
entirely defended the Wine from the influence of 
the air, though greatly expoſed to it; and pro- 
bably the Colane/s of the ſalt contributed to 5 this 


improvement. 


Tus Ancients certainly more effectually pre- 
ſerved their Wine in larger earthern veſſels pitched 
externally than we can in our bottles, as they are 
more capable, from their ſuperior Denſity and Ca- 
pacity, of reſiſting the frequent changes in the air; 
and it is a common obſervation, that the Wine re- 
ceived into bottles which contain two quarts, proves 
better than that n had been n in lingle 


quarts. 


Ir appears to me very probable, that our beſt 
modern Wines, eſpecially thoſe of a delicate tex- 
ture, and flavour, may be more effectually pre- 

t M 2 ſerved 
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ſerved in earthern veſſels, of a larger ſize than 
our bottles, well glazed externally, and inter- 
nally. The veſſels of this kind, which were 
formerly uſed for that purpoſe, were pitched ex- 
ternally, and lined internally, on account of their 
being porous, and imperfectly vitriſied; but our 
artiſts are arrived to ſuch a perfection in this article 
of manufactory, that their glazed veſſels are im- 
pervious to the air, and incapable of communicat- 
ing any bad taſte to any liquors contained in them; 
however pitching them externally would be a 
greater defence, eſpecially when the glazing is not 


equally firm. 


Tas largeſt veſſel in which the Greeks and Ro- 
mams uſually kept their Wine in the vaults, was. 
the Amphora, which contained ten gallons, or 
eighty Roman pounds. The Urna contained half 
that quantity. Several others were uſed of an in- 
{erior {1ze, and gradually decreaſing in the ſame 
proportion, * They ſometimes varied from this. 
general rule, and made them of a finer earth, or- 
namented with different figures. 


* Vide Fig. in the Frontiſpiece. 


Tur 
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Taz form and capacity of theſe veſſels is well 
known, and ſeems well adapted to the intention of 
them. They were regularly ranged in the Cellar ; 
and as their capacity gradually decreaſed to the 
bottom, whenever any Lees had ſubſided there, on 
removing the veſlel they were leſs apt to- riſe and 
mix with the Wine, than when contained in bot- 
les; the ſurface at the bottom being ſo much greater 
in them, and the quantity of Wine which they 
contain ſo much leſs. The Wine was drawn 
from them by a Syphon, and the opening at the 
upper part ſo large that they were eaſily cleanſed; 
and the ſize of the cork, well pitched, was a more 
effectual defence than our ſmall corks. 


I x ſuch habitations, where no vaults have been 
made, or can be conveniently conſtructed, an ar- 
tificial Wine Cellar may be eaſily contrived, which 
may perhaps more effectually preſerve the Wine 
from the variations of the external air, than the 
common vaults, which are liable to many defects. 
Theſe may be prevented, by burying theſe earth 
ern veſſels in Cavities made in the ground, exactly 
adapted to the ſize and form of them, which may 
be lined with Brick, or Slate; and ſo deep, that 
| _ the 
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the upper part of the veſſels lodged in them, ſhould 
be, at leaſt, a foot and a half lower than the ſur- 
face of the ground: The intermediate ſpace might 
be filled up with dry ſand, over which a leaden 
Cover may be placed, to mark the ſize of the veſ- 
ſe], and the time when it was buried there. 


2 1 au u ſenſible that this plan, mich 1 e only 
ſketched out in a ſuperficial view, is very imper- 
fect, and capable of many improvements, in reſpect 
to the form, and capacity of the veſſels, and the 
materials of which they are compoſed. The form 
and ſize of the Amphora may be a proper one, 
when a great quantity of Wine is depoſited in large 
Cellars. A hogſhead of Wine may be received 
into ten veſſels, each of which contains ſomewhat 
more than two dozen of our quarts ; neither would 
twenty of half their capacity take up any conſider- 
able ſpace in a vault, or when buried under ground 
in any convenient ground-floor. Whenever any 
veſſel is taken up for uſe, it may be ſuſpended on 
the ſide of the Cellar or anti- cellar, and the quan- 
tity of Wine, which is occaſionally wanted, drawn 
off by a Syßbon. It was uſual to pour a ſmall 
quantity of oil over the Wine, eſpecially when the 
pitched 
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pitched cork was removed, and it was deſigned for 


immediate uſe; which ſpreading over its ſurface, 


preſerved it equally freſh, during the time of drink- 
ing it. 


Tuazsz veſſels would be leſs expenſive, and more 
durable than bottles, and leſs liable to frequent 
frauds, and a conſiderable waſte of the Wine, when 
decanted from bottles, in which a ſediment had 
ſubſided. But theſe conſiderations are of another 
kind: My intention is only to preſerve the Wine 
in a more be and firm ſtate. 


CHAP; 


r. N 


Of the inſpiſſateu Wines. 


HESE Wines have been much praiſed by 
ſome, and cenſured by others. Many paſ- 

ſages in the Hiſtorians and Poets relating to them 
are doubtful ; and the beſt accounts hitherto given 
of them are not only imperfect, but often obſcure. 
The ſubject therefore requires and deſerves a more 
particular attention to extricate it from theſe difli- 
culties, and to explain the genuine nature of theſe 
celebrated Wines, which have been diſtinguiſhed, 


or rather cenſured, by the name of inſþiſſated 
Wines. | 5 | 


Ir 
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Ix is evident from the former hiſtory, that the 
Wines of the Ancients were originally made and 
prepared in their genuine ſimplicity. Theſe of 
the lighter kind, were the common drink of the 
inhabitants of the country in which they were an- 
nually made and conſumed : The ſtronger Wines, 
were more capable of being prepared for a longer 
time, and were chiefly uſed in their chearful and 
convivial meetings. The number of Vineyards 
cultivated, was in a general proportion to their exi- 
gencies, and the demands made for them; yet 
even in thoſe rude times ſome particular Vineyards 
were cultivated with more than uſual care; and 
from their ſelected grapes, Wines of a ſuperior, and 
more permanent kind, were made for particular 
uſes, and chiefly for the tables of Princes. 


Tux Aſiatics were early remarkable for their 
Wines. The Greeks acquired the knowlege of 


their rules, and by their ſuperior. genius and in- 


duſtry greatly improved them. Their Wines were 
not exported to {zaly, till a greater degree of af- 
fluence and luxury began to prevail among the Ro- 
mans. Theſe long neglected the improvement of 
their own Wines, and were more intent on extend- 
e ing 
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ing their conqueſts, than encouraging the finer 
arts. As the demands for their Wines, and the 
price of them greatly encreaſed, the Greeks ſoon 
departed from their uſual ſimplicity in preparing 
them, and by a more eaſy and ſhorter proceſs, 
forced them into more early maturity, and ex- 
ported much larger quantities. From this Ara 
the Character of the Grecian Wines began to de- 
cline ; few Wines were exported genuine, and they 
then began to apply themſelves more to the arts 
of adulterating, than of improving them. In ſome 
time they became fo exquiſitely ſkilful in theſe 
frauds, that they not 'only imitated the Wine of 
any particular growth, but of any particular age. 


Ix this degenerated ſtate of theſe Wines, ſome 
among the Greeks endeavoured to recover their re- 
putation and declining commerce; and by a new 
particular Proceſs, made a more firm kind of Wine, 
which not only exceeded all their former Wines in. 
its generous qualities, but was more durable: But 
this Wine was of that peculiar nature, that after 
its ſtate of maturity, as it advanced in age, it ac- 
quired a greater degree of Conſiſtence. This ſeems. 
to: be the true origin and nature of theſe celebrated 

Wines, 
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Wines, which in their Decay were called inſpiſ- 
lated. 


Ir was a prevailing cuſtom among the Afatics 
and Greeks, and thence derived to the Romans, 
to deſtroy their enemies, and often themſelves, by 
Poiſon. Several preparations of this Kind were 
made with ſuch exquiſite art, and different degrees | 
of activity and ſtrength, as to be quickly, or more 
{ſlowly fatal. The phyſicians with equal care en- 
deavoured to diſcover ſuch peciſic Antidotes, as 
were capable of counteracting the operation of 
theſe poiſons. Theſe Antidotes were generally pre- 
pared, by infuſing their edicated ingredients in 
the beſt and moſt generous Wines, which, by being 
heated over the Fire, gradually acquired a firm 
conſiſtence; and from this inſpiſſation, and their 
antiſeptic quality, become durable, and retained 
their virtues entire for many years. 


Tux permanent quality which theſe Wines re- 
ceived from the encreaſed conſiſtence of them, 
may be illuſtrated, and in ſome meaſure explained, 
from the Hiſtory of F ermentation. 2 Boerhaave 


#* 'Calor nimius qui nonaginta gradus excedit, diſſipat potius ac- 


tuoſa 1 fermentabilium, quam ut cadem excitet, et pro» 
| N 2 moveat: » 


Fg 
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has evidently ſhewn, that a certain degree of 
Fluidity in the materials, is neceſſary to make them 
capable of Fermentation, and that even the Mu/- 
tum, or recently preſſed juice of the grapes, which 
is moſt ſuſceptible of it, will by inſpiſſation be- 
come incapable of it, and continue durable in that 


ſtate many years, if kept in an equal and tempe- 
rate ſituation, 


Ws however find that theſe Wines were made 
by a very different proceſs from that which was. 
uſed in making the common ſtrong Wines. The 
former were made from grapes, which, after they 
had arrived to a full maturity, remained ſuſpended 
on their branches for a few days, and expoſed to 
the ſun, until they became more dry, and their 
Juices more rich and conſiſtent : The common ſtrong 
Wines were made from grapes immediately preſſed 
after they had attained a full maturity, and were 
likewiſe brought to a more perfect vinous ſtate, by. 


moveat: unde ipſa fortis exhalatio majore caloris gradu peracta, 
inſpiſſat fluida in denſitatem fermentationi prorſus ineptam : Coctro 
autem id celerius efficit; ita yt ſuccus uvarum optimus, celeri coc- 
tione amittit omnem ad fermentationem aptitudinem, maneatque dein- 
ceps maſſa per annos quietiſſima nec mutata. Hiſt. Ferment. tom. 1. 
p · ral | ö | 

a ſtronger 
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a ſtronger original Fermentation, and afterwards 
forced into a more early maturity in the Fuma- 
rium; but theſe Wines, by mild and equal degrees 
of heat, were ſlouly advanced to a more perma- 
nent maturity. 


Tux deſcription given of the Roman Fumarium 
by Columella, was of a plain conſtruction. It is 
mentioned by him among other convenient articles, 
neceſſary in every country farm-houſe. This was 
very different from the Grecian Fumarium, in 
which large quantities ef Wines, or thoſe of the 
moſt delicate kind were prepared, in which no 
expence was ſpared, by more equal degrees of a 
| purer heat, to advance them to a more. gradual 
maturity. 


Tuis intention we likewiſe find was ſometimes 
promoted by expoſing theſe Wines to the air, and 
vibrations of the ſun, for ſome time during the 
ſummer ſolſtice, by which means they were more 
eaſily depurated, and any ſmoaky tincture which 
might have been contracted, was entirely diſſi- 
pated. 


Txz : 
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Tux common ſtrong Wines of Greece and Italy 
were likewiſe expoſed to the ſun and air to bring 
them to a more early maturity ; and the Madeira, 
and other Wines of the Spaniſb iſlands, by an ope- 
ration of the ſame kind, and being agitated by 
Jong voyages in a warm climate, acquire a more 
quick and grateful maturity. But theſe changes 
were produced by more unequal and greater degrees 
of heat. All Wines are made on the ſame gene- 
ral principles, but in a different manner. Several 
other rich Wines were likewiſe made from grapes 
ſuſpended on their branches, and expoſed to the 
ſun, after they had attained their full maturity. 
* Statius beautifully deſcribes them in that fitua- 
tion. But theſe Wines were made by a ligbt Fer- 
mentation, ſoon attained a grateful ſtrength, and 
maturity, and were never deſigned to be durable. 


Tux common Greek and Italian Wines had 
been always apt to grow foul in the Amphora, 
though tranſparent when firſt received into it. This 
was ſo common, that they were generally obliged 
to Nrain them before they were brought to the 


* Mirantur nemora et rorantes ſole racemos. 
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table. Two different kind of Strainers were 
chiefly uſed for this purpoſe ; the Colus nivarius, 


and the Saccus linariuss The former was a fort of 


pumice-ſtone, ſomewhat excavated, into which 
they previouſly put Sow or Ice to cool the Wine, 
while the foul parts were ſeparated from it. The 
former was always preferred to the latter, which 
was apt to give a diſagreeable taſte to the Wine, 
though both were cenſured for weakening the Wine. 
Plutarch, with a peculiar energy of expreſſion, 
calls ſuch Wines enervated and effeminated. They 
had likewiſe a purer kind of Silver ſtrainers per- 
forated with very ſmall holes: Several of this kind 
are deſcribed among the other antique vaſes found 
at Herculaneum. 


Taz obſcurity relating to theſe Wines has been 
more encreaſed, by not making a diſtinction be- 
tween them, and others of an inferior and more 
weak kind, which were often prepared by pre- 
viouſly exhaling the aqueous and lighter parts of 
the Mu ſtum by Coction; and during the Fermenta- 
tion they impregnated them with Pitch, and other 
aromatic ingredients. 


By 
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By this adulteration they acquired more ſtrength 
and flavour, but ſoon degenerated to an inſpiſſated 
ſtate. Pliny compares them to unguents, and ſays 
they rather deſerve the name of medicated poiſons 
than Wines. There was another kind of inſpiſſa- 
tion early uſed, and recommended by phyſicians ; 
the Paſſum Sapa, Eunua, or Defrutum, which 
were Extras of the recent inſpiſſated juices of 
the beft grapes, and differed chiefly in their de- 
gree of conſiſtence: Some were ſubaſtringent, but 
generally of a cooling attenuating nature: Others 
were made from inſpiſſation of the Muſtum, which, 
though not properly vinous, acquired ſome weak 
qualities of that kind, if any light Fermentation 
had preceded. With this the women were al- 
lowed to dilute their aqueous liquors, when by 
the ſeverity of their laws they were denied the 
uſe of Wine. Such preparations, with ſome aro- 
matic ingredients made into a more firm con- 
ſiſtence, are made by the modern Turks, which 
they frequently carry with them on long jour- 
nies, and occaſionally take as a ſtrengthening and 
reviving cordial. £114 

4 
Bur 


FE . 
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Bur though the accounts which remain of theſe 
Wines are imperfect, and often more perplexed by 
ſome modern writers, yet we can with certainty 
determine ſeveral circumſtances relating to the 
manner in which they were made, and the pecu- 
liar qualities which diſtinguiſhed them from other 
Wines. Theſe Baccius enumerates in a rude, 
but expreſſive ſtyle: That they were never 
forced into an early maturity by being expoſed to 
the Fire, or by great and unequal heats in the 
Fumarium; that they were originally made from 
the beſt Grapes, which had been {ſuſpended on 
their branches a few days after their full maturity, 
not to dry them, but to give them a more ge- 
nerous conſiſtence, and that they were gra- 
dually advanced to maturity by continued, or va- 
ried degrees of a milder and purer heat, which 
exalted, and not waſted their ſpirituous parts, un- 
til at length they acquired a depurated, limpid, 
equaliy digeſted, and en Ga 


* Vinum autem diverſum, ac in diverſo ab ius fiebat apparatu, 
haud quidem igne adhibito, et quæ præ nimia ſuffitione medicata 
fierent, ſed quod uvis, per aliquot dies ſemipaſſis, moxque calcatis, 
ac in doliis ſuper fumo, diu, humidioribus partibus ac ſpiritu di- 
geſtum, æquabili ſubſtantia, limpidum diu ſervaretur. Lib. iti. 

cap. 3. 
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In a ſubſequent chapter I ſhall more fully ex- 
plain in what manner the Greeks and Romans pre- 
pared all their ſtrong and rich Wines, by pre- 
' viouſly diluting them with a certain proportion of 
warm water, and afterwards cooling them in ſnow. 
This was more neceſſary, when their Wines had 
acquired any degree of inſpiſſation by age. Bac- 
cius farther adds, who can doubt that theſe Wines, 
in this attenuated, and beautifully tranſparent ſtate, 
far excceded any of the modern Greek Wines +> 


4. "i e of conſiſtence theſe . ac- 
quired in their ſtate of maturity is not eaſy to de- 
termine certainly. Baccius thinks it did not exceed 
that of the rich Maluaſian Wine made then in Can- 
dia; nor do we find that theſe celebrated Wines 
were ever in their juſt maturity called inſpiſſated, 
but were ſtigmatized with that name, when they 


* Diluit annoſum Martia lympha-merum. TIB. El. ix. 


+ Cui dubium, quin adhibita aqua, vel quæ effent craſſiora, per 
aquam calidam diſſoluta, mox quæ per frigidam refrigerata, ac 
ſplendido nitore aureo, attenuata biberent, ſuper omne Græcum, et 
Malvafiam ? Id genus erant vina, tunc temporis generoſa, ac uſu 
communiſſimo, in tantum (Athenæo, Galeno, et Plinio atteſtanti- 


bus) ut homo Romanus, vix alio potu uteretur, niſi vinorum ejuſ- 
modi generibus. Ibid. 


degenerated 
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_ degenerated into that ſtate : Nor was the manner of 
making theſe Wines by this improved proceſs (which 
was in time more univerſally known) confined to 
any particular growth ; but the beſt Greek Wines, 
the Chian, Leſbian, Coan, &c. were equally pre- 
pared in the fame manner; and we have reaſon. 
to think that the fame proceſs was more gene- 
rally uſed, and in preparing ſome of the beſt 
and moſt generous Talian Wines. Cato is the 
firſt among the Romans, who has given a pro- 
ceſs, by which the Falernian Wine may be pre- 
| pared in ſuch a manner, as to acquire the qualities 
of the Greek Coan Wine, and which, he ſays, re- 
quired four years to bring it to its perfect vi- 
nous ſtate. In this we find that ſea-water was a 
material ingredient, which he directs to be taken up 
at a great diſtance from the ſhore, and kept for a 
conſiderable time in wooden caſks, till it was quite 
depurated: This probably greatly contributed to 
preſerve it from degenerating into a foul and vapid 
ſtate. | | 


From hence we may begin to form a more clear 
judgment of the nature of theſe Wines, which 


* De Re Ruſt. cap. cxii. 
O 2 was 
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was more fimple than has been generally imagined, 
and chiefly differed from their former Greel Wines, 
by being prepared with more art and judgment. 
But as they were ſo much eſteemed by perſons of 
the beſt taſte in that elegant and refined age, they 
muſt have poſſeſſed ſome ſingular qualities ſupe- 
riour to thoſe of the ſame growth, which had 
been formerly made by the uſual proceſs. Their 
ſingular excellence ſeems to conſiſt in their be- 
ing more durable in this firm tranſparent ſtate; 
for the beſt Greek and Italian Wines were apt to 
grow foul in the Amphora, and loſe their. colour 
and Tranſparency; which are not only grateful to 
the eye, but whenever they are wanting, the nion 
| of their component parts begins to diſſolve, and in 
Þ the ſame degree their ſtrength and flavour to decay. 


We find therefore that theſe Wines always re- 
tained their original names, as there was no real 
difference between them and the former Wines 
of the ſame growth, but that which they acquired 
from their ſuperior qualities, by which they were 
eaſily diſtinguiſbed; but as theſe Wines were juſtly 
cenſured and marked, by being called in/piſſated, 
when in that degenerated ſtate, it is not impro- 


bable 
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bable that they were likewiſe ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome characteriſtic expreſſion, when 
they were in their beſt and moſt perfect ſtate, 
which either may have been loſt, or the meaning 
of it, though then clear, and univerſally under- 
ſtood, aiter ſo many centuries may appear now very 
obſcure. This perhaps may be illuſtrated: from a 
remarkable paſſage in an * Ode of Horace. L. Cor- 
winus Meſſala, who was probably the Rex Convivii 
on that feſtal day, when Horace entertained his 
friends, orders ſome of the Languidiora: V ina to 
be drawn, and brought in. + It was an uſual 
cuſtom in their convivial entertainments to drink 
the lighter Wines in the beginning, and afterwards 
the ſtronger and more generous Wines. It cannot 


therefore be ſuppoſed that the Wine he called for 


* Onata mecum Conſule Manlio, 
Seu tu querelas, ſive geris jocos, 

Seu rixam et inſanos amores, 
Seu facilem pia teſta, ſomnum: 

Quocumque lectum nomine Maſſicum 
Servas, moveri digna bono die; 

Deſcende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora Vina. Ode xxi. lib. 3. 5 


+ Capaciores affer huc, puer, Scyphos, . | | 
Et Chia Vina aut Leſbia. Hon. Epod, lib. v. Od. 9. 


11k 
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in that ſocial hour was diſtinguiſhed by that name, 
either for its want of ſtrength, or of a grateful 


flavour; nor can I recolle& that among the va- 
rious epithets with which the Hiſtorians and Poets 
have diſtinguiſhed the different qualities of Wines, 
that of Languidum has been uſed, except in this 
ſingle inſtance. It ſeems therefore not improba- 
ble, that Horace, who had a peculiar happineſs of 


: expreſſion, intended to point out the ſingular qua- 


lity, or degree of conſiſtence, which theſe Wines 
attained in their perfect ftate; and in another Ode, 
by a ſimilar expreſſion, he ſeems to mark its pro- 
greſs to that ſtate +; but except in theſe inſtances, 
he always diftinguiſhes the different qualities of 
other Wines, by their uſual epithets, generoſum, 
lene, leve, dulce, molle, &c 1. It is likewiſe re- 
markable, and ſeems to add a greater force to 
the obſervation, that - Corvinus does not call 
for Languida, but Languidiora Vina, which if 


+ Nec Læſtrigonia Bacchus in Amphora 
Langueſcit mihi. Lib. iii. Od. 16. 


2 Ad mare cum veni, generoſum et lene requiro. Lib. i. Ep. 15. 


Sapiens finire memento 
Triſtitiam, vitæque labores N 
Molli, Plance, mero. Lib. i. Od. 7. 


taken 
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taken in a literal ſenſe, expreſſes a Wine of an 
inferior and leſs animating kind, and certainly 
could not deſerve that ſublime Invocation to the 
Amphora, to deſcend like a deity, and inſpire 
them with its various agic and latent powers; 
but this expreſſion very properly diſtinguiſhes it 
from the ſame Wine, which when too recent had 
not acquired its peculiar degree of conſiſtence, or 
when in a more advanced age became more in- 
ſpiſſated, and had loſt its ſoftneſs and flavour. It 
ſeems therefore to be particularly adapted to the 
ſingular quality of this fine old Wine, which, 
though received into the Amphora, when Manlius 
was Conſul, ſtill retained all the advantages which 
it could acquire from age, without being injured 
by it; for it appears to be ſufficiently fuid to be 
drawn from the Amphora, and when diluted with 
a proper proportion of hot water, and afterwards: 
cooled in ſnow, muſt have poſſeſſed the limpid 


generous qualities which Baccius, and others, have 


aſcribed | to them.. 


'Tx:s Ode took its riſe from a ſupper given by 
Horace to Meſſala, and a ſelect number of his 
friends,, which ſeems to have been attended with 


ſeyeral 
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ſeveral agreeable circumſtances ; to which, perhaps, 
the Ampbora, introduced on this occaſion, had 
particularly contributed. This he celebrates, by 
pointing out the various powers of the Wine con- 
tained in it, and the different paſſions it is capable 
of exciting in the human mind, and inſcribes this 
elegant performance to his illuſtrious friend, as a 
perpetual monument of his eſteem and affection, 
which muſt have given him a ſuperior delight to 


what he could have received from the moſt exqui- 
ſite Wine. 


Ir is SUPER here to obſerve, that it was uſual 
with Horace and others, who had not a large ſtore 
of different Wines, to ſupply themſelves, on any 
feſtal entertainment, with an Ampbora of Wine 
from the public warehouſes *, or Horrei, which 
were plentifully furniſhed with a variety of them, 
of different ages, or growths, and were chiefly ex- 
ported from Greece. Theſe foreign Wines were 
greatly eſteemed at Rome in thoſe times; ſome of 


* Quo Chium pretio-cadam 
Mercemur. Lib. iii. Od. 19. 


Parcis deripere Horreo | | | 
Ceſſantem Bibuli Conſulis Amphoram. Lib. iti, Od. 28. 


them 
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them were genuine, and of the beſt growths. | The 
greateſt-part of them were adulterated”; but pre- 
pared with ſuch exquiſite. art; that thiy nearly re- 
ſembled the different age and qualities of the for- 
mer; and even theſe were then preferred to the 
beſt genuine Italian Wines. Martial takes . 
cular notice of thus prevailing prejudice FF 


Es I have pb too much on this fingu- 
lar paſſage ; but as Horace had certainly on this 
occaſion a juſt right to aſſign to this Wine any ſu- 
perior qualities, it is not improbable that he might 
have had in view thoſe which were made by this 
improved proceſs, and which were then ſo univer- 
fally eſteemed. - Neither is it material, whether the 
Hiſtorical circumſtances in this Ode, relating to the 
age of the Amphora, and Wine, or the particular 
growth and qualities of it. be exactly. true; and this 
indeed he particularly points out, by faying it 1s 
indifferent from whatever growth it came f. 


Turs ſeems. to have been the true intention of 
Horace i in writing this moral and beautiful W 


251 choral ætatem quiſquis ah igne 88 N 
Nec facili pretio, ſed quo contenta Falerni 
Teſta ſit, aut cellis Setia cara ſuis. „ Libs Fo: 5 
© + Quocumque lectum nomine. | 
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which he has executed with a more than uſual 
poetic ſpirit : In ſome parts of it, his flights 
are rapid and ſublime, and from theuce they gra- 
dually deſcend with dignity, when he deſcribes the 
various benefits which flow from the moderate and 
prudent ufe of it. He was habitually temperate ;; 
his muſe was often inſpired, but never inebriated 
with Wine; and in another Ode, when he ſeems. 


tranſported to a degree of 3 with the 


powers of Wine, and its creation of new ideas, he 
ſuddenly checks the pleaſing, but dangerous pro- 
greſs of them . r 


Fun beſt commentators have been more "RY 
uſually perplexed about the interpretation. of ſeveral. 


| paſſages in this Ode. Doctor + Bentley differs. 


from moſt of them, and ridicules their cold and 


* Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 1 
Plenum? Quæ in nemora aut quos agor in ſpecus, 
Velox mente nova? Lib. iii. Od. 2g. 
Dulce periculum eſt, | 
C0) 75 ſequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. Ibid. 


+ 


+ Utinam vero ipfi ſuas chartulas corrigere vellent, neque tam: 
10 455 excuſationes Horatio commodare: Certe non placuerunt 
celleberrimo Dacierio : Sed et ipſe ſuo acumine ludum eee 
præbet, cum prius de Amphora intrepretatur, poſterius de Vino: 
Quanto meliora protulit Acron Scholiaſtes (Quocumque nomine) 5 
ex omnibus ſupradictis five ad jocos, five ad querelas, &c. aut: 
enim hæc eſt ſententia aut nulla eſt: Fateor tamen exempla hæc 

non 
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rifling obſervations, and ſeems with a partial ſe- 
verity to cenſure Dacier. He ſeems to agree more 
with Acron, than any other, in referring Quocum- 
gue WNomine to the variety of paſſions, which the 
Maſſic Wine is capable of exciting ; but candidly 

owns, that neither this, nor any other interpreta- 
tion, comes up to the true ſpirit of Horace. How- 
ever, this is quite foreign to the intention of Ho- 
race, by which, as I hinted before, he evidently 
intends only to expreſs the generous origin of 
that Wine, without regarding its peculiar name, 
or the place from which it was produced. The 
obſcurity of this paſſage, and the wrong ap- 
plication of it, was owing to their not having 
known that the names of the principal Wines, and 
of various growths, were often changed, and pro- 
miſcuoully uſed, eſpecially by the Poets, and that 
the Maſſicum was more frequently uſed, to expreſs 
all the different Wines of the Campania Felix, and 
the circumjacent hills, than thoſe of the Mafic hill. 
This and the Cæcubum were often uſed in a general 
ſenſe. hs Horace | in another Place mentions the lat- 


non ex omni pare Swailia eſſe verbjs Horatii 1 Neque quicquam, 
legifle memini, quod ad amulfim il 11s reſpondeat. 


* Abfumet heres Cæcuba dignior | 
Servata centum clavibus. Lib. ii. Od, 14. 
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ter, to-expreſs an extenſive Wine-Cellar, furniſhed: 

with a variety of the beſt Wines. All other dif- 
ficulties vaniſh when they are viewed, in this clear 
light. Nor could any Epithet be more properly 
given to the Tea, than that of Pia, whenever 
the Wine contained in it, is capable (among thoſe 
various irregular paſſions) of producing undiſturbed- 
1 and an oblivion of all cares. 


Bur among the various abſurd interpretations, 
which have been given to ſome paſſages in this. 
Ode, none is more eminently abſurd than that by 
1 Cruquius, (quoted by Doctor Francis) given to the 
divine Deſcent of the Amphora, who ſays it alludes. 
to a cuſtom of the Romans, who had their Wine-. 
N Cellars at the top of their houſes, that their Wines 
f | might ripen ſooner by the ſmoke. 


Ir is not 5 intention by theſe obſervations to 
claim any critical merit, or to cenſure perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed learning, for miſtaking ſuch paſſages, 
which, from the nature of them, muſt appear ob- 
ſcure to thoſe, who have employed their time to 
more uſeful purpoſes, than enquiring into the mi- 
nute circumſtances, which relate to the Wines of: 


the Andients. 
c H A P. 


G H W N 


of the principal Wines of the Campania Felix, 
and other Parts of Traly. 


TAN Y authors differ 3 the extent and 

ſituation of the ancient Campania, as ſe- 
veral parts of Iraly were called by that Name; but 
the diſtinction of Felix was added to this, on.ac- 
count of the. ſuperior fertility of its ſoil, and the 
qualities of its various productions. * Horus 
deſeribes it, as being not only the moſt beautiful. 


* Omnium-non modo lake, ſed toto orbe terrarum pulcherrima 
Campaniæ plaga eſt. Nihil mollius cælo: Denique bis floribus 
vernat. Nihil uberius ſolo; ideo et Liberi Cereriſque certamen dicitur.. 
Nihil W mari. L. FLoR. lib. i. cap. 16. 


part 
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part of Haly, but of the whole globe; and the 
peculiar diſtinction which he ſeems to give to 
Capua, the ſeat of his nativity, as being near the 
ſea, more properly belongs in this reſpect, and in 
many others, to the Ager Falernus. = 


'* Plinyagrees with + Strabo and the beſt geogra- 
phers, in fixing the weſtern limits of the Campa- 
nia Felix from the bay of Sinueſſa, which was 
the extreme city of Latium, and gives a more 
diſtin& account than any other of its. fituation, 
and various Wines ; though the diſtance of many 
centuries, and different appearance, muſt unavoid- 
ably render ſome parts obſcure. He deſcribes the 
progreſs of the hills immediately rifing from this 
bay, and the beautiful Vines which adorn them ; 
and with a peculiar Elegance of expreſſion praiſes 
the Temulentia Mobilis, and the peculiar qualities of 
theſe Wines. He likewiſe points out the progreſ- 
five courſe of the circumfacent hills, with theie 

* Hine Felix illa Campania eſt, Ab hoc Siu [Sinueſſee] i in- 
cipiunt vineferi colles et Temulentia Nabilis ſucco per omnes terras 
inclyto, atque ut veteres dixerunt ſummum Liberi patris, et Cereris 
Hinc Setini et Cæcubi protenduntur agri, his junguntur Falerni, 


Caleni, dein conſutgunt Maſfici Gaurani Surrentinique montes. 
Lib. iii. cap. 5. ſect. ix. 


Þ+ TewygaPixwr GIN. Der, 
y intermediate 
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intermediate plains, extended to various diſtances, 
but which he has confined within more narrow li- 
mits than have been aſſigned by others to the an- 
cient Campania. However, all agree in the large 
extent of the Ager Falernus, of which dara 
takes particular notice * 


AMoNG the various hills of the Campania Felix, 
theſe of the Ager Falernus have been particularly 
diſtinguiſhed on account of their compaſs, and 
the ſuperior qualities of its Vines, Several geo- 
graphers have, to little purpoſe, differed about the 
limits and number of its hills. Pliny gives à de- 
icription of only thoſe principal hills peculiarly be- 
longing to it, the Gaurus, which is the higheſt, 
the Fauſtianus in the middle, and the Falernus, 
which is the loweſt; while others have included 
within its compaſs the Calenus Formia, and thoſe 
of the adjacent hills. The original names of theſe 
hills in the courſe of time were changed, and 
others, which were ſynonymous, given to them : 
the Gaurus was called Maſſicus; and all theſe 
hills, wü the dere Wines e n hr 


* Arat Fuleral mike fundi l „ Fon. Ei iv. v. ry 


were 
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were frequently included in the general denomina- 
tion of ae: or en 


1 


E Aigerent names al deſeriptions have 
perplexed ſeveral modern writers; but whoever is 
curious enough to read the Diſſertations of the 
learned Camillus Peregrinus on this ſubject, will 
find all theſe difficulties removed, and fully ex- 
plained. It will be ſufficient: to my purpoſe to 


mention * two paragraphs, in one of which he 


* 


*- Dixerun t quidarn veterum, Falernum eſſe montem : Inter cos 


Martial, 11 


* 


Nec in Falerno monte major Autumnus. Lib: xii. Ep. 57. 


"Tem affirmavit Servius ad Virgil, lib. ii. Georg. hiſce verbis, Fa- 
lernus mons eſt Campaniæ, in quo optima Vina naſcuntur; nihilomi- 
nus ex Lixio, Polybio, Plinio ſecundo aluſque intelligimus Falernum 
tulle Agrum, fed qui fatis potuit (ut hujus vocabuli vis eft, inter- 
pretantibus grammaticis) etiam comprehendiſſe montem quendam: 8 
Verum ab, aliis mons ille qui in agre Falerni fuit, nomine magis ſpe- 
ciali dictus fuit Maff cus, qui apud multos authores ſatis eſt celeber; 
ita Viblüs ſetjueſter -Maſſicus Campaniæ, in Falerno: Et mea 1280 
dem ſententia prudenter loquutus eſt ille. | 
Certe utrumque nomen fuit unius, ejuſdemque monts She, per 
eorum promiſcuam uſurpationem, Columella, lib. in. cap. 8, Mal- 
-ficum appellavit non ipſum montem, qnem hoc nomine, germana 
PRff ae Cicero pellavit in Agraria ii, AQAuantulum inter eſt, 
Arn in Maſſici radites; an in Maliam, aliove deducamini. N eque 
dubium eſt, Maſſici Surrentinique et Albani, atque Cæcubi agri 
vites, ommum quæ terra ſuſtinet in nobilitate Vini principes eſſe. 


Diſſert. 2. de Campania Fælici apud Græv. Theſaur. Antiq. Ro- 
man. tom. ix. Pars 2. | 


produces 
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produces many inſtances of theſe varidus denomi- 
nations, and the other more fully to prove, that 
the names of Maſſic and Falernian were promil- 
cuouſly uſed to expreſs the ſame Wine. He ob- 
ſerves, that Columella, when he enumerates the 
principal Wines of J1zaly, mentions only the Maſ- 
ficum Surrentinum, the Albanum, and the Cæcu- 
bum; and as he gives the firſt place to the Maſic 
Wine, it is very evident that by that name he in- 
cludes all the Wines of the Ager Falernus, which 


by all authors were always allowed to be ſuper- 
eminent. 


Tux Wines produced from thefe hills, which 
originally were diſtinguiſhed by their particular 
names, were often equally ranged among others, 
which were more diſtant, as poſſeſſing the fame 
general qualities. Neither were they always in 
the ſame eſtimation ; but from ſeveral accidents 
ſucceſſively loſt and gained a character. Pliny 
ſays that the Vinum Surrentum was formerly 


* Surrentinum veteres probavere, ſequens ætas Albanum et Fa- 
lernum: Secunda nobilitas erat Fauſtiano; exoleſcet hoc quoque 
copiæ magis, quam bonitati ſtudentium : Gauranas ſcio a Falerno 
agro degenerantes, vocantur Falernæ, ubique fere quam in — 


Lib. xiv. 
| . preferred 


_ 
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preferred to any other of the Campania Felix, 
and by the ſucceeding age the Albanum and Fa- 
lernum : That the Fauſftianum had loſt its for- 
mer preference by a negle&t of the culture of 
its Vines and Grapes, and regarding more the 
quantity than the quality of the Wine produced 
from them: That the Falernian Wines, on ac- 
count of their ſuperior qualities, were often tranſ- 
planted to other hills, and the Wines were thence ' 


called Falernian; but from the difference of the 
wil generally degenerated. 


Hznce theſe Wines are often promiſcuouſly 
mentioned, or particularly diſtingyiſhed by the Hiſ- 
torians; while the Poets with more freedom 
ranged different Wines in the ſame claſs, + But 
though all the different Wines of the Campania: 
Felix have been in the courſe of time variouſly 
diſtinguiſhed, yet thoſe of the Mons Falernus al- 
ways preſerved a ſuperior character. + Tibullus 
Is Czcubum,. et przlo domitam. Caleno. 


Tu bibes uvam. Mea nec Falernæ 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 


Pocula colles. Hon, lib. i. Ode XX). 


» Non tibi, fi pretium Campania terra daretur 
Nan. tibi, fi. Bacchi cura Falernus ager. El. ix. 


makes. 


WIN 
makes them the peculiar care of Bacchus. Filius 
Italicus gives them a particular preference to the 
beſt Aſiatic or Greece Wines; and + Virgil, when 

he beſtows ſingular praiſes on the Vinum Rheti- 
cum, ſays, it muſt however yield to the Falernian. 


Tas ſuperior qualities of the Wines of the 
Mons Falernus ſeem to be owing to the peculiar 
happineſs of its ſoil, impregnated with Sulphur, 
and to its ſituation favourably expoſed to the Sea 
Breezes, which ſupplied a-due proportion of Heat 
and Moiſture. It is very remarkable, that a /ighz 
Cloud was frequently ſuſpended over this hill, which 
in other ſituations has been always conſidered to 
be particularly prejudicial to Vines ; but + Vi gil, 
with a philoſophic ſagacity, and poetic ſpirit, ex- 
plains theſe different effects. This © was not a 


* ex illo tempore dives 
Tmolus et ambrofiis Arvifia pocula ſuecis 
Ac Methymna ferax, Latiis ceſſere Falernis. 
SIL. ITAL, Lib. vii. 


et quo te carmine dicam 
Rhætica > Nec cellis ideo contende Falernis. 
Georg. Lib. ii. 


4 Que tenuem exhalat nebulam, fumoſque volucres, 
Et bibit humorem, et cum vult, ex ſe ipſa remittit. 
Georg. Lib. ii. 


G2 heavy 


+ 
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heavy moift Vapour, but a finer Atmoſphere, raiſed 
trom its own rich boſom, which lightly hovered 
on it, and was ſucceſſively ab/orbed and renewed.” 


Plixxv mentions three different kind of Wines. 
produced from the Mons Falernus; the one of a 
rough ſtrong kind, another of a ſweet and milder, 
and a third which was light and weaker, This. 
light Wine is particularly taken notice of by Athe- 
neus and by Galen, who obſerve, that its quali- 
ties were quite oppoſite to the others of the ſtrong 
kind; but the principal Falernian ſo univerſally. 
celebrated, was that of the rough Arong kind. 

| Anz as, who. gives. a particular account of 
the principal Wines of Italy, and is to be conſi- 
dered as the beſt interpreter of Galen s ſentiments 
on this ſubject, ſays it was fit for drinking from ten 
to fifteen and twenty years, but was then more apt 
to affect the head. + Pliny, and the beſt phy ſi- 
cians agree, that the Falernian, and all the ſtrong 
Wines, were moſt ſalutary and fit for drinking at 


* Lib. i. cap. iii. De Antidot. 


+ Nec in novitate, nec in nimia veluſtate, corpori falubre eſt: 
| Media tas optima. Hift. Nat. lib. xxiii. cap. 1. che 
TNCE1Ir- 
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their middle age, as the new Wines were crude 
and apt to ferment, and the old to become ſharp, 
and loſe that grateful ſtrength and flavour, which 
they had acquired in a juſt ſtate of maturity. 
Cicero elegantly applies this medical precept to 
the ſtyle and manner of the ancient and modern 
orators, and probably took the metaphor from Ari- 


ons. who. in. the ame manner ns . 


Tu HE ancient writers, and particularly the Poets, 
were apt to exaggerate the age and virtues of old 
Wines. | There have been. well atteſted inſtances of 
Wines continuing permanent in a grateful. tate to 
an almoſt ine nd age but theſe are very un- 


* Thucydides'r rerum geſfarum pronunciatione 28 et 8 
etiam fuit : Hoc forenſs concertatorium Judiciale non tractavit genus: 
Orationes autem quas interpoſuit (multæ enim ſunt) eas ego laudare 
ſoleo : imitari neque poſſim, fi velim; neque velim fortafle, fi poſ- 
fim, ut, fi quis Falerno Vino delectaretur, ſed eo nec ita novo, ut 
proximis conſulibus natum. velit ;z, nec rurſus ita vetere, ut Opimium, 
aut Anicium Conſulem quærat. Atqui eæ notæ ſunt optimæ. Credo: 
ſed nimia vetuſtas nee habet eam; quam quærimus ſuavitatem, 
nec eſt jam ſane tolerabilis. Num igitur qui hos ſentiat, ſi is potare 
velit, de dolio ſibi hauriendum putet? Minime: ſed quandam ſe- 
quatur ætatem. Sic ego iſtis cenſuerim et novam iftam quaſi de 
muſto ac lacu fervidam orationem, fugiendam; nec illam præclaram 


Thucydidi nimis veterem, tanquam Anicianam notam, proſequen- 
dam. In Bruto.. 


common ;; 
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common; and ſome peculiar circumſtances muſt 
have then concurred, either ſuch a favourable ſea- 
ſon as prevailed when Opimius was conſul, or when 
they have remained in very deep vaults in an equal 
medium, entirely free from the leaſt agitation, and 
not liable to any influence of the external air. Ci. 
cero, at an entertainment given by Damaſippus, 
was preſſed by him to drink ſome of his Falernian 
Wine, which he particularly recommended for be- 
ing forty years old. After having only lightly 
taſted it, he replied, Bene ætatem fert. This, 

however, ſhewed more politeneſs to his hoft, than 
approbation of his Wine. A compliment of this 
kind is often agreeably made to an old man; and 
though his appearance might be better than could 
be expected, does not imply that he had either the 


Health or Powers which attended the middle age 
vel his lite. 


Tun  Falernian Wine was certainly more firm 
and durable than any of the Italian Wines, and on 
that account is diſtinguiſhed by Martial; but 


= Adee quid eels puer, immortale Fakernuns: , 
| Lib. ix. Ep. 95. 


very 
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very few, except from vanity or curioſity, kept 
their Wines beyond their uſual age of maturity. 
We may form a better judgment of the extent of 
the Vineyards of the Campania from the account 
which * Cicero gives of the conſtant and large re- 
venue received from the duties of theſe Wines, and 


from that which + Baccius gives of them in his 
time. s 


t Rueziivs mentions a remarkable quality of 
theſe Wines being all of an amber colour, and that 
other productions of theſe hills, and particularly 
the pears, though really of a bad kind, were more 
eſteemed for the reſemblance they bore to the beau 
tiful colour of theſe Wines; and this feems to 885 


more confirmed by $ Martial. 


* In Agraria, it. 


+ Quorum exmputes qui volet, quanto hi ſunt ani ac Vino- 
rum ingens deſtributio ex annuis publicanorum Rome penfionibus : 
Vectigalium nam Vinorum ad Hoſtiam ac ripam Romanam a tribus. 

ab hinc annis 1593, quibus hæc ſcribimus quinquaginta mill. duca- 


torum pendent cenſus ex vectura jumentorum de Cam panes Vinis. 
De Italia Vinis, l. v. p. * 


I Summa laus Falernis a Vini colore dictis. molli fulgore perſpi- | 
euis. De Succino. | 


. 1 Condantur parco fuſca: Falerna vitro. L. ii. Ep. 40. | 
© | TER. 
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Taz circumjacent and extended hills of the 
Campania ' Fzlix. abounded with Vineyards, from 
which various kinds of Wines were produced, and 
particularly ſome of the light and generous, which 
were much eſteemed ;; I ſhall only take notice of a 


few, which were chief y a for their _— 
cular qualities. | 


| Tux hills of Pauſilipo (which extended from 
every {ide of the promontory of - that name) were 
not more remarkable for the excellence of their 
Wines than their happy fituation : The proximity 
of the ſea, the purity of the air, and particularly 
the celebrated waters of Baiz, made them the fa- 
vourite retreat of the principal perſons of Nome, 
who adorned them with elegant Villas, and a va- 
riety of fine gardens. All theſe circumſtances con- 
ſpired to render Paufilipo the ſeat of health and 
pleaſure. Atbenæus obſerves, that the name of 
 Paufilipo was probably derived from aro wav- 
cla (rne) ne, its peculiar influence in baniſhing 
all cares and ſollicitude from the mind. Pliny 
deſcribes the agar and. grateful TO: of theſe 


9 xiv. 


Wines, 
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Wines, and adds, that they neither wanted any. 
adulteration, or would admit of it, without being 
eaſily diſcovered by any alteration of their genuine 
taſte. * Pliuy praiſes the genuine lightneſs, and 
grateful fragrancy of theſe Wines, and their mild 
animating qualities, without affecting the head; 
on which account they were particularly recom- 
mended by the phyſicians to valetudinarians, and 
thoſe of a delicate conſtitution. + Sophocles, in 
a ſingular inſtance, joins the name of Jupiter 
to the Wine of Pauſilipo, as the ürſt glaſs, taken 
in convivial entertainments, was uſually: facred to 
Jupiter the. Preſerver, and probably added that 
eminent mark of diſtinction to thoſe Wines, as 
they equally contributed. to H. ealth and Pleaſure. 


Tus Linum 3 FN formerly 
eſteemed equally with the Falernian, had for a 
long time loſt its character, and, as Atbenæus ob- 
ſerves, had regained it in the time of Auguſtus : 
He commends it as being light and generous, with- 
out Heating, and therefore moſt proper for vale- 


* Zev neee * A.- wee. &Tovgn Tere Kr. Sophoe. in 
Nauplio. | | 


* Vinum hoc 3 2e ſapidum, it in maximus calo- 
tibus ſtomacho gratum, nec renibus, nec ſtomacho infeſtum, nec 
caput feriens. Hiſt, Nat; cap, xiv. 


Mo tudinarians. 
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tudinatians. Pliny and Galen praiſe it on the 
ſame account, and for being ſo durable, that it was 
often uſed in preparing their antidotes, and mixed 
with other ſtrong Wines to preſerve them; and 
this was probably owing to its prevailing antiſeptic 
quality, which guarded them from a vapid putrid 
diſpoſition. It was therefore oh theſe accounts. 
much recommended by phyſicians, though Tiberius 
Ceſar ſaid that had they not dignified it with the 
title of Mobile Vinum, it would only be regarded 
as a generous Vinegar, and Cains Ceſar uſed to. 
call it Mobilis Vappa; but as it abounded with 
tartar, like the beſt Rheniſh Wines, it required a 
confiderable time to ſeparate the groſfer parts, and 
when it attained a proper maturity, was W 
eſteemed for theſe wan CORES 


TRR Hilts which were moſt e after 
thoſe of the Campania Felix, for producing the 
beſt Izalian Wines, were thoſe of Tybur and Tuſ-- 
culum, which riſe in view to the eaſt of Rome. The: 
Setinum and Albanum were extended to a greater 
diſtanee, with others variouſly" interſperſed. They 
were early celebrated for their fertility, and ſuc- 
ceſſtvely planted with Vineyards, eſpecially on their 
declivities, which were favourably expoſed to the 
aſpect: 
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aſpect of the Sun, and the oe of the Sea 
Breezes *. From theſe circumftances, and the 
dryneſs of their ſoil, the Wines produced from 
them, both of the ſtrong and light kind, were ce- 
lebrated for their eminent qualities; even the light 
Wines acquired a permanent ſtrength and flavour. 
+ Horace praiſes that ſoil for being more friendly | 
to the Vine than any other. Arbeneus confirms 
this character of their light Wines, and particularly 
the Albanian, which are produced from theſe hills. 
He diſtinguiſhes two different kinds of Tyburtine 
Wines, one of which Was light, and the other 
ſtrong, and that even the former was durable to 
ſeveral years. He likewiſe mentions two Albanian 
Wines of different ſtrength; which were ſo much 
eſteemed, that the Vines were often tranſplanted to- 
other places, and even to the Campania Felix, 
where, on an hill near Cumæ, an excellent Wine, of 
a light and generous kind was made, and thence | 
called Albanium. 


* Cras bibee Albans aliquid de montibus, aut de 
Setinis, cujus patriam, titulumque ſenectus 


Delevit multa veteris fuligine teſtæ. 
5 * Sat. v. 15 1. ven 33. 


＋ Nullam, Vate, ſacra vite prius el arborem 
Circa mite ſolum Ti 5buris, et mænia Catili. 
Lib. i. Od. 18. 


R 2 TAE 
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Tux Vinum Setinum was particularly eſteemed 
for its light, grateful, and permanent qualities : and 
* Pliny, among other praiſes which he beſtows on 
it, ſays it was the favourite Wine of Auguſtus ; 
nor is it improbable that this is the Wine ſo much 
recommended by St. Paul to Titus, for ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach; as theſe Vineyards were but 
at a ſmall diſtance from the Appii Forum, and the 
' ruins of the tavern, where he firſt met his friends 
from Rome, are ſtil remaining, and have been of- 
ten mentioned by late travellers. And fuch was 
the peculiar happineſs of the ſoil, and ſituation of 
theſe hills, that even the declivities of the + cold 
Præneſte were cultivated and adorned with Vines, 


which produced light and generous Wine, not in- 
ae to choſe of 8 1 


Tar beautiful ſituation of theſe hills, the purity 
of the air, the proſpect of the ſea, and convenient 
diſtance from Rome, made them, in the early time 
of the Commonwealth, the agreeable retreat of the 


Vinum Setinum Divus Auguſtus prætulit omnibus aliis.. 


+ Tiga xas Ticuglins werden e Toy Owov. Athen. I. 11;. 
cap. 9. 


Quique altum Præneſte eolunt. bs Vino. 


principal 
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pirincipal perſons of that city; but after the wars 


had ceaſed, and Auguſtus had reſtored peace to 
the empire, learning and all the uſeful and polite 
arts began to flouriſh, and quickly made a ſur- 
prizing progreſs. They were ſucceſſively adorned 
with magnificent villas, buildings, and gardens; 
Cicero had there his Tuſculan villa, where he 
often retired, and probably compoſed ſeveral of 
his Orations, and particularly his Tuſculan Queſ- 
tions. The villa of Lentulus, though very ele- 
gant, was ſtill more remarkable for the fine library 
which he had collected; but the villa of Mæcena: 
was ſupereminent for its extent and magnificence, 
where he paſt the greater part of his time, and 
preferred this delightful retreat to all the honours 
which Auguſtus preſſed him to ſhare with him, in 
the government of the empire, and to which Au- 
guſtus often repaired, when fatigued with public 
cares, during the life of Mæcenas, who bequeathed 
it to him at his death. Some antiquarians miſtak- 
ing the true meaning of ſome paſſages in Horace , 
SOLES: i ego, apis Matinæ 
More modoque | 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 


Tiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 


Carmina fingo. Lib. iv. Od. a. 


5 
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in which he praiſes his fituation at Tu/culum, have 
ſuppoſed that he had a villa there; and have not 
many years ſince pretended to point out the re- 
maining ruins of it; but this was undoubtedly ſome 
particular apartment in this extended villa of Mæ- 
cenas, which was ſolely aſſigned to Horace, and 

not improbably called by his name, and more ef- 
fectually anſwered the intention of Maæcenas, who 
delighted in his ſociety, than any more diſtant villa 
of his own could have done, where he could nei- 
ther have enjoyed the eaſy affluence, or extended 
gardens, groves, retired walks, which he there de- 
ſcribes, and where it is very probable he compoſed 
this, and ſome of his beſt Odes, after the civil 
wars had ceaſed. It is not therefore ſurprizing, 
that, delighted with this ſituation, and not then 
poſſeſſing or expecting any villa of his own, he 
ſhould ardently wifh that it might be his calm, 

and happy retreat in his old age. | 


Tus Sabine lands, which were divided from theſe 
hills by the river Anio, were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 


* Tibur Argæo poſitum colono 
Sit meæ ſedes utinam ſence : 
Sit modus laſſo maris, et viarum, 
Militiæque. L. ii. Od. 6. 


for 
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for their fertility, and the generous and light quali- 
ties of their Wines. Strabo gives an exact deſcrip- 
tion of their limits, circuit, and extent, even to the 
Appenine hills. He fays the whole region chiefly 
conſiſted of mountains, with riſing hills and vallies, | WON 
which were plentifully ſupplied with rivers, paſſing 
through them, that the ſoil was very fertile, and 
particularly favourable to the Yines and Olive: 
trees. Iv 711 07 


_ Horace had here his real villa, or rather his 
Fate, which he often gratefully acknowleges to 
have received from the generous bounty of Mzazce- 
nas, and that it was not only ſufficient to ſupply 
him with whatever was neceſſary and convenient, but 
even to make him rich. + When he writes to Qu in- 
tus, who probably had-rallied him on the revenues 


Aran 0. arp. n 9m diappegoiloc rai) 654 at aumrinoDurus.. 
Geo. l. v. | 


+, Ne percuncteris, fundus meus optime Quincti, 

Arvo, paſcat herum, an baccis opulentet olivæ, 
Pomiſne et pratis, an amictã vitibus ulmo; 
Scribetur tibi forma loquaciter, et ſitus agri. 
Continui montes, nifi diffocientur opaca. 
Valle, fed ut veniens dextrum latus aſpiciat Sol, 
Lævum diſcedens curru fugiente vaporet. 
Temperiem laudes.. Quid, fi rubicunda benigne 


Cornat 
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of his eſtate, he declines giving him a particular 
account of his Vines ſupported with elms, his mea- 
dows, fruits, olives, and abundant grain, which 
enriched the owner, and chuſes rather to ſketch 
out a general deſcription of it (which exactly agrees 
with that which $:rabo has given of that country), 
that it was among an almoſt continued range of 
mountains, with interſperſed vallies, and the pureſt 
waters running through them, with a favourable 
aſpect to the ſun on their declivities, and with ex- 
tended olive- groves, and woods of Oak. He par- 
ticularly mentions his own Vineyards among the 
productions of his farm; and as the whole coun- 
try abounded with them, it is probable that a con- 
ſiderable part of his revenues proceeded from theſe 
Wines. He ſeems to have taken more than uſual 
care of ſome particular Vines, undoubtedly deſigned 


Corna vepres et pruna ferant? Si quercus et ilex 
Multa fruge pecus, multa dominum juvet umbra ? 
Dicas adductum propids frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen 1doneus, ut nec 
Frigidior Thracem, nec purior ambiat Hebrus, 
Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, utilis alvo. 
Hz latebræ dulces, etiam (fi credis) amœnæ, 
Incolumem tibi me præſtant Septembribus horis. 


Epiſt. I. i. Ep. 16. 


for 
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for his uſe, as he ſays he often pruned them witli 
his own hands. This was the Sabine Wine, which 
he tells Mæcenas he had prepared for his drinking, 
when he had accepted his invitation, and yet calls 
it Vile; which by thoſe who are'unacquainted with 
the ſpirit and ſtyle of Horace, has been interpreted 
in a literal ſenſe as cheap and weak; but this was 
only a modeſt recommendation and diſtinction 
given to his own Sabine Wine, when he compared 
it with the beſt Wines of Greece and Taly, with 
which Maæcenass tables were daily ſupplied *. 
The Sabine Wines, like thoſe of other hills, dif- 
fered in their ſtrength ; but the beſt kind of them 
were eſteemed by the phyſicians for their light and 
generous qualities; and Galen particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhes it by the name of Mobile Vinum (yen 
| Ea&w®->) and in another place ſays it arrived to 
its true maturity in ſix years 4, This is con- 

* vn potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Græca quod ego ipſe teſta 
een levi, datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plauſus. Lib. i. Od. 20. 

+ Mith. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 6. | 
4 O Lane wPd:gG- ano kr e Emil not S. 
Cæcubum, et prælo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernæ 


Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. Ib. Od, 20. 


9 | firmed 
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firmed by what Horace ſays of his Sabine Wine 
in another Ode , where he recommends the 
the free uſe of it, as being light ; and from its 
generous ſtrength, as fufficient to warm and ani- 
mate them in that ſevere cold ſeaſon. It is like- 
wiſe evident that the Sabine Wine, which he there 
recommends, was ſincere and pure, and of the 
durable kind, as it was kept in the Diota, or 
wooden caſk, in which the light pure Wines were 
generally preſerved, and was then more than four 
years old, yet had not then been received into the 
Amphora ;, in which ſtate we find this Sabine 
Wine, which was deſigned for the uſe of Mæce- 
nas: Nor was the Amphora of the common Ro- 
man kind, but of the Grecian, in which they 
chiefly kept their beſt Wines; and to ſhew that he 

had taken more than uſual care in preſerving it, 
he adds, that he pitched it again with his own 
hands, before it was conveyed to the cellar, It is 
very remarkable that Horace curiouſly points out 
every minute circumſtance which he thinks may 
recommend this Wine to Mzcenas. He obſerves. 

+ ———— atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 


Q Thaliarche, merum.diota.. Lib. i. Od. g- 
likewiſe, 


% 
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likewiſe, that this laſt apparatus was finiſhed on 
the day he had received a public applauſe in the 
theatre, on his recovery from a dangerous diſtem- 
per. This was an elegant compliment to his illuſ- 
trious friend; for it was uſual to mark the pitched 
cork with the age of the Wine, and the name of 
the conſul of that year; but he choſe to date it 
from a more memorable and grateful æra. The 
true ſpirit and intention of this Ode, and the qua- 
lities of the Sabine Wine, when juſtly viewed in 
this light, will appear very different from that cold 


and obſcure interpretation, which has been uſually 
given to it. 


Priny too credulouſly reports, or exaggerates, 
three particular circumſtances relating to Mæcenas, 
that he had a continual fever, that he never ſlept 
for three years, and that he firſt introduced the 
_ cuſtom in Rome of eating aſſes, which on that ac- 
count were ſold at a greater price, but that this 
_ cuſtom ſoon declined after his death. 

| | 

Tuis extraordinary anecdote is to be ranked with 
many others of the ſame kind, which Pliny has 
too credulouſly reported or exaggerated 3 nor is it 

S 2 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to obſerve, that it is impoſſible for any 
man to live three years without ſleeping, and in a 
' continual fever. It was well known that Maecenas 
had a delicate, hectic conſtitution. HVelleius Pater- 
culus has given a very exact account of his life, 
and particularly mentions that he was a bad ſleeper, 
but often had refreſhing ſleep, and in his intervals 
of health, eſpecially after a better night of reſt than 
uſual, he was remarkably chearful and active. I 
make no doubt that Horace in thus particularly 
deſcribing to him the peculiar care with which the 
Amphora of Sabine Wine was prepared and pre- 
ſerved for him, knew that his phyſicians had re- 
commended thefe lighter Wines to him, which 
were certainly more ſuitable to his conſtitution, and 
more grateful to him than the ſtrong and rich 
Wines. It is not improbable that Mecenas revived 
at Rome the cuſtom of eating the fleſh of aſſes; 
nor was his taſte for this food ſingular ; ; for that of 
young aſſes had been frequently recommended by 
the phyſicians as a light aliment, and was by ſome 
preferred to veniſon for its delicate taſte ; and Pliny 


in another placc mentions it as being particularly 
uſeful i in tabid caſcs, 


* Fragment. Lib. 11. | # | 


1 


CH & A 


2 


Of the principal Greek and Afatic Wines. 


REECE abounded more than Traly with a 
| variety of light and ſtrong Wines; the ſoil 
and climate were more friendly to the Vines; they 
were cultivated with more care, and the Wines 
were made with more art and judgment. We 
have early accounts in Homer *, that they drank 
all their. Wines, eſpecially thoſe of the ſtronger 
kind, very largely diluted with water, for their 
eommon drink ; but in their convivial meetings 


they reduced them to a more ſalutary, though ge- 


* Os. pv ago ug £8 «X£1TNETS * dwg. Ody . i. 


nerous 
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nerous degree of ſtrength. We find that they had 


ſome general rules for mixing their ſtrong Wines, 
from which however they frequently varied. They 
kept recent Wines, which were deſigned for more 
immediate uſe, in goat-ſkins, #oxw eyaiyeiw * ; but 
even in his time, they were well acquainted with 
the art of preſerving their beſt and ſtronger Wines 
in wooden caſks, or hogſheads, which he calls 
w4Jo;, until they arrived to a proper maturity. 
With ſuch o Wine, we find that the + cellars of 


Ulyſſes were plentifully ſupplied, and that the Wine 
which + Ve/or drank was eleven years old. 


Tar Premnian and Maronean Wines are par- 
ticularly celebrated by Homer tor their ſuperiour 
ſtrength. 5 He fays, that the latter required twenty 
parts of water to dilute it to a proper degree. 
This muſt appear very abſurd to thoſe who are 
not acquainted with the manner of diluting their 
common Wines very largely, when they drank 


* Ih iti, Odyſ. vi. 


ÞF Ev de wifes oworo Wa Sera 
Eracav, Odyſ. ii. 


T To enn ndurorate Tov no ina ro maro ig ran. Ibid. 
$ Odyt. ix. 


them 
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them with an intention of quenching their thirſt; 
and among the different cooling drinks which Hip- 
pocrates enumerates as being moſt proper, he par- 
ticularly mentions “ twenty parts of water, and one 
of Thaſian Wine. In theſe circumſtances the 
Wine was added only to correct the crudity, and 
inactivity of the water, and to make it paſs more 
freely into the blood. The Maronean Wine was 
never drank in the manner deſcribed by Homer, 
with a view of ſtrengthening or exhilerating the 
ſpirits; for if a rectified ſpirit was drawn from that 
Wine, and diluted with that proportion of water, 
it would be weaker than any pure Wine of the 
lighteſt Kind; but when drank reduced to its pro- 
per Sad as Wine, he then calls it nd, woroy 
Jecoy, This ſeems to be confirmed from Pliny +, 
who gives the beſt hiſtory of the Maronean 
Wine, which he received from Mutianus, who 
had been in that country for fome time, and ſays, 


* Lib. ii. de Morb. in fine. 


I Vino antiquiſfimo claritas Maroneo eſt in Thraciæ maritima 
parte genito, eui ut auctor eſt Homerus vicies tantum additur aquæ 
menſura :: duratque ejus vis in eadem terra geniti, vigorque indo-- 
mitus in præſens: quippe cum Mutianus nuperrime proderet, ſex- 


tarios fingulos octonis aquæ miſceri in eo tractu ipſe comperit. 
Lib. xiv. cap. 4 


that 
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that this ſoil and Wine ſtill preſerved its former 
vigour, and that it was then uſual with the inha- 
bitants to mix eight parts of water with one of 
Wine, to reduce it to a proper vinous ſtrength. 


Taz Prammian, equally with the Maronean, 
was diſtinguiſhed for its ſtrength ®. Athenæus ſays 
that it derived its name from a rocky mountain on 
the iſland Icaria; that it was remarkably. auſtere 
while recent, but gradually mellowed and became 
more grateful, as it advanced to maturity; on 
which account Ariffophanes compares the ſtyle of 
the ancient and modern Greek poets of his time 
to the rough, but improving qualities of the Pram- 
nian Wines; and ſays, that the Athenians neither 
approved of that which was ſmooth, without 
ſtrength, or diſagreeably rough; but of that which 
was like the Pramnian Wine, which, while recent, 
contracts the eye-brows and forehead into wrinkles, 
and is * and * in its ban 1 


* For when Achilles ed the heli * not only 
called for larger cups, but for Wine of a more generous mixture, 
not a different ſtronger Wine. : 
© Meigçova de xgnrnex Meveiria vit nabiga 

"Zwgoregov Te xtgęaigt, dtm Je evruvoy exam, II. IX, 


the 
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the body; but when arrived to a juſt maturity 
| acquires a generous: ſtrength, and a nectarean, dif- 


fuſive ſpirit and fragrancy. 


AmMoNG the Greek Wines, thoſe of the iſlands of 
the Archipelago were molt celebrated. We may 
form a better judgment of them in the flouriſhing 
times of . Greece, by comparing them with the ac- 
count * Baccius gives of the ſtate of them about 
two hundred years ago, and which he received 
from perſons of undoubted knowlege and candour, 
who had long reſided in the iſland of Candia. 
This iſland then belonged to the Venetiant, under 
whoſe government the natives and ſtrangers. were 
tempted to reſide, from the encouragement given 
to their induſtry, in cultivating their Vineyards, 

and making their Wines, which were then in ſuch 


* Hi populi feliciffime degunt ſub inchyes Venetiatum dominio 
et undique exercent ſtudium Vinearum, ac exquiſitum Vinorum 
cultum, tanto proventu, ac copia, ut certum ſit ex annuo vectiga- 
lium cenſu reipublicæ Venetiarum centum mill. ducatorum (dictu 
mirum) ad ducenta millia vel amplius dolia Vini quotannis e 
Cretæ portibus, in diverſas Europe partes conyehi : Nec in Italia 
folum, ac Venetias ſed in Hiſpania adnavigata, in Galliam, in ex- 
tremam Brittaniam et magnam Germaniam advecta, regnum Cretæ 
vel his duntaxat vectigalibus reddunt opulentiſhmum. Hiſt, Vin. 
lib. vii. 


* eſtimation, 
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eſtimation, and exported in ſuch quantities to ſe- 
veral diſtant parts of Europe, that the duties a- 
riſing annually from them to the republic, a- 
mounted from a hundred to two hundred thou- 
ſand ducats. | 


He ſays, that in the general they obſerve the 
ſame rules, in making and preſerving theſe differ- 
ent Wines, which were delivered down to them 
from the ancients ;, that they often ſuſpended their 
grapes on the Vines, after they had attained a full 
maturity, and ſprinkled them with Gyp/um, to. 
give more firmneſs and conſiſtence to their juices. 
Some of theſe were more diſtinguiſhed for their 
ſtrength and fragrancy : Such were the Thafian, 
and: ſuch ſome of the Cretan Wines, which Acbe- 
mu calls oor aylooung, from their fragrancy re- 
ſembling that of the fineſt flowers. 


a” 


Tris ifland of Candia, anciently called Crere, 
was formerly not leſs celebrated ſor its number: 
of cities, than for its fertility, and the ſuperiour- 
qualities of its Wines, owing to the peculiar feli- 


*. Evexavr@ ToAEES. Hom. Odyſ. xiv. 
| as *< 
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city of the ſoil,” the favourable aſpect of the ſun 
on the declivities of its various hills and mountains, 
and the influence of the ſea-breezes; on which 
account the Vines, which were thence tranſplanted 
into other illands, oon degenerated. 


Ne Tur Chinn W we was Dobben 1 and more 
univerfally eſteemed than the Cretan, or that of 
any other of theſe iflands ; and particularly that 
Wine Wenge Was nn W a mountain ae 


+ PLiny- enumerates the various other iſlands, 
from whence different excellent Wines were pro- 
duced, but all inferior to theChzan; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Wines in the "general are more 
valuable, in proportion as the ſituation of the iſland 
is ts and 1 a more "OY W's to the ſun 


* Xapirep©> de eg o XO na ru Xin 0 5 
Agri” ATHE, Depnol. 1. 


Ambroſiiis, Arivifia pocula ſuccis. Sit, Irait. Sylv. Lib. vii. 
Vina novum fundam calathis Ariviſia nectar. ViRe, Georg. ii. 


+ Vinum Coum, Cyprium, Naxum, Leſbium, ns Me- 
thymneum. Lib. xxiii. cap. 4. 


1 | and 
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and ſea-breezes ; and we find that the moſt cele- 
brated Italian, ee! and Afatic Wines, were 
made in ſuch ſituations, and in a convenient proxi- 


; | W carey pe 


AmoNG theſe the Leſbian is particularly cele- 
brated * for its mild, grateful, and generous qua- 
ities, and not affecting the head, though drank 
more freely; and Atbenæus illuſtrates the cha- 
racter he gives it, by a remarkable ſtory of Ari- 
Hotle, whoſe pupils obſerving his declining ſtate 
of health, aſked him, which of the two candi- 
dates, 'Theophraftus of Lesbos, or Menedemus- of 
Rhodes, he would recommend to ſucceed him in 
the philoſophic ſchool ? He then ordered ſome 
f Eesbian and Rhodian Wine to be brought to him, 
4 and having taſted and examined both for ſome 
| time with great attention, he ſaid they were both 
good; but that (100y 0 Arc; the N was 
moſt agreeable; 


From this account of the fertility of theſe iflands, 
and the- excellent qualities of the Wines made. 


* Hic innocentis pocula Leſbii 
Duces. ſub umbra. Hor. Lib. i. Od. 17; 


chere, 
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there, we may form ſome judgment of the ancient 
ſtate of the Afatic Wines. This wide extended 
country, in which the finer arts, and agriculture; 
had particularly flouriſhed, fince it has fallen under 
the dominion of the Turk, is reduced in moſt 
places to a wild deſert; but though by the pre- 
cepts of their Alcoran, the culture of the Vine has 
been chiefly neglected, yet ſuch is the happy na- 
ture of that ſoil, aullo cultu ferax, that the traces 
of their former celebrated Wines are ſtill found in 

thoſe, which are made from their uncultivated 
Vines. | | | 


Two illuſtrious e ih kinks publiſhed 
their obſervations on the preſent ſtate of Afi Mi- 
nor, with an, accuracy not uſually found in ſuch: 

books, have given ſome remarkable inſtances of 
this kind. In their journey from Epbeſus, they 
give a curious deſcription of a proſpect they en- 
joyed, of a ſucceſhve courſe of hills and moun- 
tains extending from. thence, and of a beautiful 
valley e at the eee f ee through which hrs 


21 3+ 3; 75 O17 { 
* Bgidius Van Endl envoy om the States, to the Ne of 


Naples, and John Heyradd; profeſſor of the Oriental languages in 
the univerſity of Leyden. Travels, Vol. II. 
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river Cayfer flowed, and emptied itſelf into the 
ſea. Among theſe, the lofty Zanalus riſes eminent 
above the reſt ; but more diftinguithed for the ex- 
cellence of its Wines; nor was the Cayſter leſs ce- 
lebrated by the Poets * for its ſerpentizing Mean- 
ders, than for the Swars which adorned it, which 
were ſo numerous, that Ovid calls the ſwan the 
Bird of Cayſter +. At the bottom of the extremeſt 
mountain near the ſea, ſeveral magnificent ruins 
ſtill remain to be ſeen of Sardis, the-metropolis of 
Lydia. The deſcription given of theſe places, and 
of the Paclolus winding its courſe through theſe 
ruins to the ſea, very nearly agrees with that given 


by t Sc 


* non illo plyra Cayſiros | 
Canina worfen, labentibus audit in undes. | 
| Ovip. Metam. Lib. v. 


Sic niger in And errat cum forte Coy | 
— Inter 1 ridetur corvus olores— MART. r 5 Ep. 5 4+ 


9 Vrque jacens ripa deflere Cayſtrius ales? 
Dicitur ore ſuam deficiente necem. Ov. Triſt. El. i. 


1 Lydia autem perfuſa flexuoſi amnis Mæandri recurſibus, ſuper 
Ioniam procedit. Celebratur maxime Sardibus, in latere montis 
Tmoli, qui antea Tmolus appellatur, vitibus coaptus, et ex ev pro- 
fluent Pactolo, Hiſt, N at. * V. Sect. 39. . 


Yi | 3 Te 
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Tris delightful country is now but thinly inha- 
bited by a few poor Turks, and ſome wandering 
Arabs ; and few Wines are now made there but 
by ſome Greek monks, and chiefly .for their -own 


uſe: Some of theſe, though made with little art 


and culture, are light, generous, and very agree- 
able. But theſe gentlemen give a different account 
of a town called Sidonijab, which was famous for 
the goodneſs of its Wines, and the quantities made: 
there. This town is four hours journey diſtant 
from Damaſcus, in the extremity of a fertile ex- 
tended plain, the ſee of a biſhop, and entirely in- 
habited by Greek chriſtians. Theſe, particularly: 
the clergy, pretend that if any Turk, or perſon of 
a different nation, was to inhabit there, ſome ter- 
rible misfortune would attend them. Some of the 
grapes here are of a remarkable ſize, as large as a 
pigeon's egg, and of a. very exquilite taſte, Great. 
quantities of them are ſent into Europe, and known 
by the name of Damaſk raiſins. The Wines are 
not made from this kind of grapes, which are 
chiefly cultivated in their gardens, but from the: 
Vines of the adjacent mountains, of which Her- 
men and Lebanon are moſt contiguous.. Baccius: 
b obſerves, 
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obſerves *, that from this laſt, Wines were made in 
his time not inferiour to any of Taly or Spain; 
and theſe gentlemen ſay , that the Wine which 
they drank there, was indeed incomparable. The 
beſt is made by the monks, who have there a ce- 
lebrated convent. It was of a red colour, very 


generous, grateful, and ſo light as not to affect the 
head, though taken 255 | 


* Ubi nunc colligunt Vina "ER quæ nec cedant Italicis nec 
Hiſpanicis. Lib. vii. Hiſt, Nat. 


T Vol. 11, P · 260. 
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On the previous Preparations of the Wines of the 
Ancients, by diluting them with hot Mater, and 
cooling them in Snow. The Structure and Uſz of 
the Ther mopolium, 


\ROM this Hiſtory, we may acquire ſome ge- 
neral knowledge of the Wines of the Ancients, 
and the particular qualities of the principal Wines 
which were moſt eſteemed in thoſe times; but to 
form a more true judgment of them, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe which, in their 

ſtate of fimplicity, with little preparation, were 
drank pure, from others, which were more exqui- 


ey prepared in the flouriſhing times of Greece 
| | . and 
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and Rome ; when their native Wines were greatly 
improved, and the Tate and Manners. of the times. 
were equally changed with their Wines. 


Ir was a general cuſtom to dilute all their Wines 
with water, and on that account Hippocrates, and 
afterwards the ſucceeding Greek phyſicians, diſtin- 
guiſhed them by a general diviſion into #wo Claſſes ; 
ſuch as would bear a ſmall, or required a greater 
proportion of water to be mixed with them. The 
former, which were weak, required but a ſmall. 
quantity, but thoſe of the ſtrong kind required, in 
proportion to their ſtrength, a larger quantity of 
water to make them more grateful and falutary ; 
and to ſome of their moſt celebrated Wines when. 
old, this dilution was more neceſſary, to give them 
a proper degree of fluidity. Though this was a. 
general rule, yet in their unguarded hours of mirth, 
and on particular occaſions, they often drank their 
ſtrong Wines without obſerving any ſtated rules, of; 
mixture or ſtrength, 


Tan great plenty and variety of the common 
Wines of Aſia and Greece, before luxury prevailed, 


will more evidently appear, by taking, a very ſhort 
view. 
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view of the more authentic accounts, which re- 
main of the fertility of the ſoil of Traly, and the 
prices of their native Wines. Varro fays, that 
every Fugerum of Vines yielded fix hundred urns 
of Wine. According to this proportion, one of our 
acres would yield about forty-five hogſheads. + Co- 
lumella ſays, that each Fugerum of Vines in Se- 
zeca's lands yielded eight. Culei, which make one 
hundred and ſixty Amphore ;, according to which, 
one acre would yield about twenty-nine hogſheads. 
The ſame author adds, that thoſe Vineyards ought _ 
to be extirpated which produced leſs than three 
Culei the Jugerum. In theſe, and the following 
computations made of the Grecian and Roman 
Meaſures, and Coins, I have entirely followed the 
learned Dr. Arbuthnot > 


gs Tus Jugerum was a 1 ſpace of land, 
which could be tilled by a Jaga Boum, or a yoke 


of oxen, in one day, and is eſtimated' to contain, 


Lib. iii. cap. 9. De Re Ruſtica, 
+ Lib. v. cap. 1. 
+ Tables of Anciene Coins, Weights, and Meaſures, p. 60. 


& Jugum vocatur. quod Jugo Boum in die exarari poſſit. PLIN. 


U 2 in 


Lib. xviii. cap. 3. 
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in length, one hundred and twenty feet, and in 
breadth, two hundred and forty feet, making in 


the whole area twenty-eight one eight hun- 
dred ſquare feet. 


Tux price of the common Wines at the Vine- 
yard was very low ; for * Columella fays, that the 
very worſt ſort of Vineyards would produce per 
Fugerum a Culeus of Wine; that is, about two- 
thirds of an Eugliſb acre, produced one hundred 
and forty-three gallons, which was ſold for three 
hundred Mummi, or two pounds eight ſhillings and 
eight-pence ; at this rate the hogſhead comes to 
one pound and eleven pence. But as this was the 
worſt kind of Vine, and from the worſt Ground, 
and fold at the Vineyard, it will be fair to allow 
double that price for the common Wine, or about 


eight pound per ton. Þ Cicero ſtates the cuſtom. 
exacted at Tolonſe four Mummi the Amphora. 


* Quippe ut deterrimi generis ſunt Vineæ, tamen fi cultæ ſunt,. 
fingulos utique culeos Vini, fingula eorum jugera Peræquabant. 
Utque trecentis nummis, quadragenæ urnæ veneunt. Lib. iii. 


+ Quaterni denarii in fingulas Amphoras, portorii nomine exact: 
Toloſſæ. Cic. pro. M. Tontero. 


Amphora es, modius datur zre e quaterno. 
Mar. Lib. xii. 76. 
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Bor the Wines of the beſt growths ſold at a dif- 
ferent price. There is a remarkable paſſage in 
* Pliny concerning the price of Wine, which may 
be conſidered as a ſtandard, from whence we may 
make a general eſtimate of the price of their beſt 
growths. He ſays, that in the conſulate of Opi- 
mins A. U. C. 633, being an excellent Vintage, 
Wines were laid in, at that time, at an hundred 
Mummi the Amphora, which will be at the rate of 
ſeven pounds one ſhilling and ten pence the Eng- 
liſb hogſhead, which is a higher price than what is 
mentioned by other authors: But as this Wine ad- 
vanced in age the price encreaſed, and in the ſuc- 
ceeding times of opulence and luxury, when the 
genuine and beſt foreign Wines were imported, an 
Amphora of the 5% kind of Chian was ſold for a 


thouſand Mummi, or eight pounds eleven ſhillings 
and five-pence. 


* Opimio conſule cum C. Gracchus tribunus plebem (ſeditioni- 
bus agitans interremptus) ea cli temperes fulſit quam cocturam 
vocant, ſolis opere natali urbis 633. Durantque ad huc Vina du- 
centis fere annis quod, ut ejus temperis æſtimatione in ſingulas 
Amphoras centini Nummi ſtatuantur, ex his tamen, uſura multi- 


plicata ſemiſſibus - anno 160 ſingulas uncias Vinis conſtitiſſe, nobili 
exemplo docuimus.. | 


Tus 
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Tus common Wines therefore being ſo cheap, 
and in ſuch plenty, were, without any expenſive 
preparation, drank out of the wooden caſks, in 
which they were kept. Cato informs us, that the 
general allowance of Wine to each ſervant in the 
family for a year, was ten Quadrantalia, or Am- 
phore, which is ſomewhat more than a pint and a 
half a day; but that during the time of the * Sa- 
turnalia, he allowed to each of his ſervants a Con- 
gius of Wine every day, which is ſomewhat more 
than ſeven. of our pints; but as Cato + loved Wine, 


he was probably more liberal to them in that ar- 
ticle. 


Taz common light Aatic and Greek Wines, 
though preferable to thoſe of Italy, were never ex- 
ported; nor were their beſt genuine or adulterated 
Wines exported in any conſiderable quantity, till 
affluence and luxury began to prevail among the 
Romans, when the demand for them very quickly 
encreaſed. 


X In Saturnalibus et compitalibus, in ſingulos homines Con- 
gios— De Re Ruſtic. cap. 57. 


T Narratur et priſci Catonis | {Ef 
Szpe mero caluiſſe virtuss Hor, Lib. iii. Ode 21. 


PLiny 
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* PLiny ſpeaking of the rapid progreſs of luxury 
among the Romans, confirms it by a remarkable 
anecdote, which Yarro mentions of Lucullus, who 
ſaid, that while he was a boy, he never but once 
remembered to have ſeen Greek Wine brought to- 
his father's table; yet this Lucullus lived to give a 
moſt eminent inſtance of its great plenty, when on 
his return from his Aſatic conqueſts, he beſtowed, 
as a donative to his ſoldiers, above a hundred thou- 
ſand Amphore of Greek Wine; and gives another 
inſtance of the ſame kind of C. Sentius (whom 
many then living remembered when he was prætor 
at Rome) who ſaid that the firſt time he had ever 
ſeen Greek Wine in his father's houſe, was when it 
had been medicinally directed to him as a cordial. 


As this quantity of Greek Wine given by Lu- 
cullus was fo very great, Budæus reads Congiario- 
num for Congiarum, and thinks, that Cadorum 


* Quibus Vinis autoritas fuit, Varro his verbis tradit Lucullus. 
puer apud patrem, nunquam lautum convivium vidit, in quo niſi 
ſemel Græcum Vinum daretur :. Ipſe vero cum redux ex Afia,. 
millia Cadùm in Congiarum (quod donativum) militibus- centum 
dedit : Et C. Sentius (quem prætorem vidimus) Chium Vinum do- 
mum ſuam allatum, dicebat, tam prinum, cum ſibi cardiaco me 
dicus dediſſet. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. xiv. cap. 14. 


Congiariorum, 
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Congiariorum, ſignifies Cadi of the capacity of a 
Congius; but C. Agricola more juſtly explains 
Congiarium Cadorum, a Congiary of ſo many Cadi. 
© jam is this quantity very ſurpriſing in this inſtance, 
when as + Pliny mentions, . Horten ſius left to his 
ſingle heir a hundred thouſand Cadi, or four hun- 
dred and ten tons of Wine. Theſe Wines muſt 
have been of the beſt and ſtrongeſt kind, otherwiſe 
they could not have been bequeathed as ane 
legacies. 


Ix this advancing progreſs of affluence and com- 
merce among the Romans, foreign Wines were ſoon 
imported in large quantities; all the uſeſul and 
polite arts, by being more encouraged, were more 
improved, and thoſe of luxury advanced in the 
ſame proportion. Their native Vines were culti- 
vated with more art and induſtry. 


' From this period of time we may be able to form 
a more true judgment of the Wines of the An- 
cients, by comparing the accounts given of them in 


* Vide Arbuthnot, ch. ix. p. 85. 
F Lib. xiv. cap. 15. | | 
this 
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this advancing progreſs to more perfection, with 
thoſe which were formerly made in a more ſimple 
manner, and with others which deviated, at length, 
from their improved ſtate, by being artificially made 
in imitation of them. 


Ti as Ancients were not more curious and judi- 
cious in the choice of their Wines, than of the wa- 
ter with which they were diluted, in proportion to 
their different ſtrength, and prepared in a particular 
manner before they were brought to their tables. 
The previous preparations of theſe Wines greatly 
altered or improved the natural qualities of them. 
From the want of a ſufficient knowledge and at- 
tention to theſe circumſtances, ſeveral paſſages in 
the Hiſtorians and Poets relating to them have been 
miſtaken by the commentators, and ſome moderns 
have cavilled about a very material article, whether 
they uſually drank their liquors cold or warm ? 


Howszvzs, the manner of drinking theſe Wines, 
as * Galen expreſsly _— was various, accord- 


* Meth. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 6. et Comment. in iii. Epidem. 
Hi meraciorem, illi ſumunt dilutiorem, nonnulli temperatum: 
Sunt qui frigidam, alii calidam, atque — aut de more, aut 
inſueti biberant. 


X OY ing 
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ing to the habit or caprice of individuals; mne 
drinking then cold, others hot or tepid, plain; or 
mixed with a greater or leſs quantity of water; 
yet theſe are not to be - conſidered as the more 
eſtabliſhed rules which prevail in all countries, and 
which chiefly determine the nature and qualities 
of their Wines, and the manner of drinking them. 
But no part of hiſtory is more evident, than that 
the Orientals, the Greeks, and Romans, uſually 
drank their liquors cold, and that they were taken 
warm'only occaſionally, and. chiefly by valetudina- 
rians, to whom they were often directed by phyſi- 
cians as a neceſſary part of their regimen.. * Se- 
neca tells his infirm friend, when. he invites him to 
ſupper, that he ſhall be. entertained by him as a. 
valetudinarian, and drink his Wine diluted and. 
warmed ; a reſtraint which, in their ſtate, they muſt. 
ſubmit to ; but which, to the delicate and luxurious,, 
would be intolerable. + Martial particularly com- 
* Cænabis * æger, ſed omnia iſta perferemus, des 


et calidam, quod intollerabile delicatis et luxu fluentibus. Ep. 
2. | 


I Setinum, dominzque nives denſique trientes 
ene ego vos, medico non e bibam. 
| Lib. vi. Ep. 86. 


Et potet . qui mihi livet aquam. Ib. : 
fue”. 2 
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plains of this diſagreeable reſtraint, and ardently 
wiſhes to return to his cooling draughts. - But the 
beſt phyſicians condemned this habit, when too 
long continued. Hippocrates enumerates the va- 
rious bad effects of the continued abuſe of warm 
diluting liquors, from a gradual increafing relaxa- 
tion of the veſſels, and particularly of the nervous 
ſyſtem, to a total imbecillity of mind and body. 
+ Athenzus ſays, the Rhodians were remarkable for 
their pale effeminate complexion, which they ac- 
ous from the exceſſive uſe of warm water. 

Juvenal cenſures them on the ſame account, and 
5 Martial humourouſly ridicules Sabellus. Au- 
guſtus, who had enervated his conſtitution by this 
regimen, was cured by Antonius Muſa, who par- 
ticularly directed him to drink his Wine cold, and 
to uſe cold bathing. || Pliny likewiſe mentions, 


* Aph. xvi. Sect. s. 


+ Lib. vii. Et Cæl. Rhodig. Lib. xix. cap. 6. Rhodios eſſe 
Spatalones ct Thermopolas 1d eſt fluere deliciis et calidum bibere. 


4 Forſitan imbelleis Rhodios, unctamque Corinthum 
Deſpicias merito. Sat. viii. v. 112, 113. 


$ N atali paller ſuo, ne calda Sabello, defit. 


5 Lib. xii. Ep. 60. 
| Lib. v. cap. N XXV. 


* ; ths 
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that Claudius was cured of an obſtinate diforder 
arifing from the ſame cauſe, by his phyfician, who. 
adviſed him to drink his Wine cold, and gives that 


as a motive for his ſon being afterwards made 
quæſtor. 


SEVERAL who have been induced to think that 
the Ancients uſually drank their Wine and Water 
warm, have fallen into this error, from not making. 
a Diſtinction between the different manner in which. 
the valetudinarians and healthy uſually drank their 
Wines; and from a ſuperficial attention to. ſome. 
remarkable paſſages, which, though. produced by 
them to ſupport their opinion, when. rightly con- 
ſidered, are the ſtrongeſt evidences againſt it. 
was a common and a prudent cuſtom among the 
Ancients,. to Soil the water before it was afterwards 
uſed cold. The Greek phyſicians particularly con- 
demn crude water as flatulent, and apt to oppreſs 
the ſtomach; for all water being in ſome degree 
impregnated by the ſoil through which it paſſes, or 
in which it has long ſtagnated, becomes by boiling 
more pure; the active impure parts exhale; and 
the more heavy, when it cools, ſubſide; the in- 
ſects with which it often abounds are deſtroyed, 

and. 
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and it is rendered more light and falutary. But 
another important uſe was made of this previouſly 
boiled water, which not only clearly explains the 
ſenſe of theſe paſſages, but points out the Manner 
in which they drank their Wines, and the peculiar 
nature and qualities of them. They did not think. 
it ſufficient to dilute their Wines with the pureſt 
cold water, but, to gratify their taſte, they frequently. 
added ſnow, or ice, which were apt to vitiate the 

water by their impurities, But the manner of 
cooling and diluting their Wines was greatly im- 
proved, by immerſing the veſſel which contained 
the Wine mixed with boiled water, into Sow ; by 
which means it very quickly received a more pure, 
equal, and intenſe degree of coldneſs, and is on that 
account particularly diftinguiſhed by Martial 


Tuis invention + Pliny aſcribes to Mero, who 
valued himſelf more on this improvement in lux- 


Non potare nivem, ſed aquam potare regentem 
De nive, commenta eſt ingenioſa ſitis. | 
| Lib. xiv. Ep. 117. 


+ Neronis principes hoc inventum fueris decoquere aquam, vi- 
troque dimiſſam in nives refrigerare, ita voluptas frigoris contingit 
fine vitio nivis omnem itaque dococtam utiliorem eſſe convenit item. 


calefactam eitius refrigerari nobiliſſimo hoc invento. Lib. xxx. 


ur, 
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ury, than Auguſtus did on encouraging the finer 
arts ; but though he might have been the firſt who 
introduced the more frequent uſe of it at Roe, it 
was undoubtedly a very ancient cuſtom, Celſus 
gives to Aſclepiades the merit of reviving it among 
the Greeks, * Herodotus mentions, that when the 
king of Perfa went with his army on an expedi- 
tion, he drank no water but what had been taken 
from the river Choa/pes, which being firſt boiled, 
and afterwards received into ſilver veflels, was con- 
veyed in four wheeled machines, drawn by. mules, 
wherever he went, and kept ſolely for the uſe of 
the king. + Atheneus confirms this account, and 
mentions the manner in which this royal water was 
conveyed and preſerved, and ſays it was of the. 
lighteſt and moſt grateiul kind. + Alexander, in 
his Indian expedition, at the ſiege of Petra, di- 
rected thirty pits to be made as reſervoirs for ſnow, 
which were covered with ſtraw, to defend it againſt 
the external air; with this his Wine and water was 

* Kai dn xai due aro Ts Xoanotw Worn ? a ’,—eꝗ Ts Wape Luca ge- 
or, Ts pore Baorhtve We, x ahAs oudev woran Tyres of Xoanoew 


ru dar annoy WING FE TETEAXUKAGE ˖ ia HOP GCEOGE EV Og 
yer ay [eons ETOVTHL o av tau magores, In Clio, cap. 1. 


+ Ctefius Cnidius, apud Athen. Lib. ii. cap. 2. 
+ Chares Mytellen. apud Athen. lib. iii. cap. 21. | 
| cooled. 


O 
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cooled. * Galen, who was long acquainted with 
this method of preparing the water in his own 
country, particularly recommends it; and ſays, that 
the cuſtom then prevailed at Rome of preparing 
their water by firſt boiling it, and afterwards cool- 
ing it in ſnow, and that it was then called Deco&a. 
This diſtinguiſhing term therefore not only denotes 
cold water, which had been 4oiled, but which had 
been afterwards made more exquiſitely cold, by 
being cooled with ice or ſnow ; which 1s ſtrongly 
expreſſed by + - Juvenal, and diſtinguiſhed by 
t Martial with the name of Mobile Frigus. 


Tris prevailing cuſtom not only contributed to 
make their Wines more agreeable and falutary, but 
the hot water was often neceſſary to diſſolve their 
more inſpiſſated and old wines. Several paſſages in 
the Poets, which only regard this previous and ele- 
gant preparation of the water, either appear ob- 
ſecure, or have been miſtaken for the Manner in 


dt e oxevagew eO exo woc begα“oilis lag tum, nv allo. 
cod νοοονhννννο Acxoxlav. Meth. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 4. 


" Þ Frigidior Geticis petitur decocta pruinis. Sat. g. v. 30. 


t Quo tibi decoctæ nobile frigus aquæ. Lib. xiv. Ep. 116. 
which: 
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which they drank their Wines. Thus Horace, 
when he endeayours to diſengage his friend Tele- 
Pbus from his anxious attention to ſerious affairs 
and ſtudies, excites him, with his peculiar ſpirit, to 
direct his thoughts to what may much more con- 
duce to his real happineſs ; how they may purchaſe 
a caſk of the beſt Chian Wine? And who can beſt 
prepare the boiled water, that, when cooled in ſnow, 
it may be drank. in the greateſt perfection? Which 
is undoubtedly the true ſenſe of this paſiage, but 
miſtaken by all the commentators. 


As bond water was thus neceſſarily 430 univer- 
ſally uſed, there were particular places at Nome 
where it was publicly fold, called Ther mopolia, from 
thoſe of the ſame kind in Greece, There were 
two ſorts of Thermopalia, the one in which the hot 
water was prepared for the Baths, the other in 
which water of a much purer kind was prepared 
for drinking, and in veſſels of a very different 
ſtructure, This kind is mentioned by ſeveral Greek 


* Quo Chium pretio cadum 
Mliercemur; quis aquam temperet ignibus. 
Lib. iii. Ode 19. 


and 
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and Roman authors. Vitruvius has given a ge- 
neral deſcription of the Ther-mopolium. Seneca 
is more particular, and has added the curious courſe 
of the ſerpentine tubes, through which the water 
is more quickly heated in its paſſage to the Calda- 
rium. It was compoſed, he ſays, of three different 
reſervoirs made of copper, which communicated 
with each other; the firſt and higheſt received the 
cold water from an aqueduct, and was called the 
Frigidarium ; the ſecond, Tepidarium; and the 
the third Caldarium, which was heated by a fire 
placed immediately under it. The paſſage of the 
water from the Frigidarium into the Tepidarium 
was directly perpendicular, through an intermediate 
cylindric tube, but from thence into the Caldarium 
through a long Series of ſerpentine Tubes, which 
ſurrounded it in an oblique direction. By this ar- 


* Ahena ſupra hypocauſtum tria ſunt componenda : Unum Cal- 
darium, alterum Tepidarium, tertium Frigidarium; et ita collo- 
canda, ut ex Tepidario in Caldarium, quantum aquæ caldæ exierit, 
influat de Frigidario in Tepidarium, ad eundem modum. Lib. v. 
cap. 10. | 


+ Facere ſolemus dracones et miliaria et complures formas, in 
quibus ære tenui fiſtulas ſtruimus per declive circumdatas: Ut ſæpe 
eundem ignem ambiens aqua per tantum flat ſpatii, quantum effi- 


ciendo calori ſat eſt, frigida namque intrat; effluit calida. Quæſt. 
Nat. lib. iii. cap. 24. 


Y- | tifice, 
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tifice, the water moving through ſuch an extended 
ſurface, very quickly acquired a heat, equal to that 
in the Caldarium, and NES: ſupplied the 
ſame quantity of hot water to it, which at any 

time had been drawn from it ; by which Mecha- 
niſm the Caldarium was inſtantly ſupplied with hot 
water, and each Reſervoir was equally full with 


different waters. Theſe Rgerovirs are often called 
Miliaria. 


Troven the Thermopolium and Milliarium are of- 
ten mentioned by different authors, as Plautus, 
Cato, Palladius, and Athenæus, yet the deſcription 
given of its ſtructure, and of other curious cir- 
cumſtances relating to it, muſt have continued after 
ſo many centuries very perplexed, had not Andreas 
Baccius met with a particular opportunity of ex- 
amining the remaining ruins of the Diocleſian 
'Baths, in which he was aſſiſted by two learned An- 
tiquarians; who, by tracing them accurately, and 
comparing their obſervations, were enabled to il- 
luſtrate Senecas deſcription of the Thermopolinm, 
and to form a plan of it, with ſuch ornaments, as 
probably graced it in its original ſtate, By their 
induſtry, this curious * of antiquity has been 


preſerved 
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preſerved from more obſcurity and oblivion ; and as 
this treatiſe of Andreas Baccius is to be found but 


in very few libraries, I have here added the Plate 
which he has given of it, and the paſſage in his 


book, to which this refers *. 


| Amon ſeveral Thermopolia at Rome, ſome one 
was probably more diſtinguiſhed than any other, 
not only for its ſtructure and elegance, but the ſu- 
periour qualities of the water with which it was 


* „ Thermopolii artificium cum Miliariis vatis, ad uſum cale- 
faciendi aquas uti potibus communem, plane declarat Græca vox 
a gegus et wo a calida aquæ multitudine. Sicut Oworeaov, quod 
«© emporium erat ſeu publica Vini officina : Miliarum vero in illo 
vala erant ad munus egregii operis hoc ſolum nomine admirabile, 
quoniam vel minimo horarum ſpatio, ſuſceptam ſuperne a formce 
Thermopolii aquam per emiſſarium publicum, calidam tanquam 
« a perenni fonte indeficientem dabat; ut univerſum ſimul, ac ſe- 
mel ſatiaret populum Romanum: Qui ritus diminute ac per ob- 
« ſcure ab auctoribus elicitur : Supponebant enim illi rem com- 
muniſſimam et uſu notam: Cujus equidem veſtigia partim ex 
eiſdem perſequtus, ac partim ſenſu ipſo rimatus locum cum Bo- 
« narto Triſmegiſto altero dum ſub Pio IV. pontif. Thermæ 
Diocleſianæ reformarentur in eccleſiam tantum opus iſte et An- 
c tonius Alegrettus nobilis phyfiologus Florentinus in hanc excu- 
cc dimus formam nunquam abolendam. Vitruvius uſum et modum 
& explicat. Summa vero artificii uſus eſt, unde eadem in tribus 
vaſis ſervaretur aquarum proportio, calidæ, tepidæ, frigidæ, ut 
quanta jugiter ex interioribus vaſis hauriretur calida, et ſueceſſive 
tepida, tantundem frigidæ deſcenderet calfieretque ut eodem te- 
« nore et calore nunquam deficeret.” Lib. iv. p. 178. 


* 2 n der 
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furniſhed from a particular aqueduct, The city 
was ſupplied with a plenty and variety of waters 
from different diſtances and heights; and as they 
ſo much contributed to the health of the inhabit- 
ants, the peculiar care of them was committed to 
the Ediles. * Fulius Frontinus, and Raphael 
Fabrettus, two learned antiquarians, have given a 
particular deſcription of them, and plates of the 
remaining ruins, which will fully fatisfy the cu- 
rioſity of thoſe that are deſirous of being more in- 
formed. Among thoſe aqueducts, the Agua Martia 
was particularly celebrated for its purity. It was 
repaired by Agrippa when he was Zdile; and as 
its water was often deficient in the ſummer, Au- 
guſtus ordered another aqueduct to be made, which 
occaſionally conveyed water into it from a different 
ſpring of equal goodneſs. F Pliny mentions the 
Aqua Martia as preferable to any other for its ſa- 
lubrity and coldnefs, and fays it was a peculiar 


* Vid. Comment. Sext, Jul. Front. et Diſſertationes Raphael. 
Fabretti de Aquis et Aquæductibus Romæ Veteris in Tom. 4to. 
Antiquit. Roman. edito a G. Grævic. 


$ Clariſſima aquarum omnium in toto orbe, frigoris ſalubritatiſ- 


que præconio urbis Martia erat, inter reliqua Deùm munera urbi 
tributa. Lib. xxxv1i. cap. xv. 


bleſſing 
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bleſſing granted by the Gods. Propertius takes 
notice of the uncommon ſtrength and beauty of 
this aqueduct, and + Martial's numbers run more 
ſmooth than uſual, when he deſcribes its ſerene mo- 
tion and tranſparency. I more particularly dwell 
on the praiſes of this water, as it very probably ſup- 
_ plied that principal Thermopolium deſcribed by Se- 
neca: For we find that the Agua Martia, on 
account of its ſplendour and purity, was ſolely ap- 
propriated to drinking; nor would they ſuffer it, 
like that of other aqueducts, to be contaminated 
by a common uſe f. This ſeems to be confirmed 
by Tibullus q, who likewiſe points out the uſe of it, 
in diſſolving the old inſpiſſated Wines. This warm 
water was ſo neceſſary to temper their Wines, and 


* — - eternum Martius humor opus. 
PROPER. Lib. iii. El. 22. 


+ Quz tam candida, tam ſerena lucet 
Ut nullas ibi ſuſciperis undas 
Et credas vacuam nitere Lygdon. 


Lib. xvi. Ep. 42. 


I Omnes ergo diſcerni placuit tum Singles ita ordinari ut impri- 
mis aqua Martia ſplendore et rigore n potui tota ſerviat. 
Commentar. Sext. Jul. Frontin. 


8 Temperet annoſum Martia lympha merum. 
Lib. iii. El. 7. v. 26. 


to 
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to prepare them for being afterwards cooled in the 
ſnow before ſupper, that, by a ſtated rule *, the 
ſervant who neglected to bring home, at a certain 
hour, the warm water, was to be puniſhed with 
ſtripes, in proportion to the time during which the 
ſupper was put oft, beyond the uſual hour. It fre- 
- quently happened that the ſervant who had been 
employed to mix the Wine with the water at the 
 Thermopolium, drank privately of it, and ſome- 
times ſo freely as to get drunk there, which is 
particularly mentioned by Plautus; and in an- 
other + comedy he introduces Palzftrio accuſing 
Lucrio of having drank, or given away, ſome of 
the Wine, who with ſome humour endeavours to 
evade the charge againſt him. 


* Ammianus, lib. xxiv. cap. 4. 


+ Quos ſemper videas bibentes eſſe in Thermopolio; 
Ubi quid ſurripuere, operto capitulo calidum bibunt, 
Triſtes atque ebrioli incedunt. 


In Curculio, Act ii. Sc. 3. 


T Palaſt. Procede huc, orombdi tu illi Vinum ? 
Luc. Non prompſi. 


Palæſt. Neque tu bibiſti ? 

Luc. Dii me perdant, ſi bibi. 

Palzſt. Qui jam? | | 

Luc. Quia enim abſorbui, nam nimis calebat ; 
Amburebat gutturem. 


In Milit. Glen A& iii. Sc. 2. 
Tur 
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Tux Thermopolium was uſually furniſhed with 
feveral Wines and vinous preparations, as deſcribed. 
in the plate, and which is likewiſe confirmed by 
* Plautus. It was uſual, with ſuch who had not 
Wine in their own cellars, on occaſional entertain-- 
ments, to ſend for it, prepared at the Thermopo- 
lum, and cool it afterwards in ſnow ; others often 
ſtopped there, as in a dram ſhop, and drank. the 
Wine hot; and this vice was ſo common, that 
Thermopolare expreſſed a drunken fellow, who had 
been tippling there; for Wine thus heated, in- 
ebriated them ſooner than cold Wine. On tbis ac- 
count old debauchees, whoſe ſtomachs could no 
longer bear liquors cooled, drank the Wine thus 
heated. This was at length the caſe of Mero, Who 
was thence called Caldus Wero, and Tiberius, Bi- 
berius Caldus. | | 


*Pſeud. Ecquid habet his homo aceti in pectore? 
Cha. Atque acidiſſimi. 
Pſeud. Quid, fi opus fit, ut dulce promat indidem, ecquid: 
habet ? 
Calid. Rogas? 
Marrhinam, tu paſſum, defrutum, melinam, mel quo- 
juſmodi | | 
Quin in corde inſtruere quondam cæpit Thermopolium. 
In Pſeudolo, Act ii. Sc. 4. 


As 

% ” 
* 
* 
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As the Thermopolium was thus a, neceſſary part 
of luxury to the great, and of debauch and mirth 
to others, Dio mentions that Claudius, to fubdue 
more effeQually the temper and ſpirit of the people, 
ordered all the Thermopolia to be demoliſhed ; and 
the ſame + author ſays, that Caius Cz/ar, on a 
public mourning for his ſiſter Drasſilla, ordered all 
the Thermopolia to be ſhut up, and made it a ca- 
pital crime to any one, who, during that time, 
tranſgreſſed this law, and that one perſon was ac- 
tually put to death. This is leſs ſurpriſing, as by 
the ſame edict he forbade any one to ſup in com- 
_ pany with their neareſt relations, to engage in any 
chearful amuſements, or even to laugh. Such has 
been the ſevere, and often ridiculous exertion of 


arbitrary power | 


Taz cuſtom of cooling Wines with ſnow was 
derived from the Aſiatics and Greeks to the Ro- 


mans. f Plutarch deſcribes the manner in which 


they preſerved it, by covering it with ſtraw, and 


* Ta Texarn\ce ec aro mrivol, cart Auf Ka wet with A 
Ws een And vlog Seh wur gνj dai, xx rug £74 THTE un Walagxt- 
oarras exonaoe. Dio, lib. Ix. 


+ Lib. li. 


+ Sympoſ. lib. vi. Qu. 6. 
coarſe 


coarſe cloths unſnorn. A enopbon ſays it was ne- 
ceſſary to procure ſnow to cool the Wines in ſum- 
mer, which otherwiſe could not be drank with 
any pleaſure. The Orientals more early uſed it 
for this purpoſe, and Atbenæus mentions it as an 
ancient cuſtom, and that they uſed oak branches 
for the ſame purpoſe. Various inſtances among 
the eaſtern nations of this cuſtom of cooling their 
Wines may be produced, and particularly among 
the Jews. +ln ſome hot countries it was often dif- 
ficult to obtain it, and they were obliged to'ſearch 
Into the hollow cliffs to colle& it. Mount Hebron, 
which was always covered with ſnow, plentifully 
ſupplied the inhabitants of that country, from 
whence it was often carried to Tyre. Solomon 
beautifully compares the effect of glad tidings on a 
mind anxious and expecting, to that pleaſing ſen- 
ſation which one fatigued with labour in a hot day, | 
receives from drinking cold liquors. 


Tux mixture of hot water, of the pureſt kind, 
with Wine, and in a juſt proportion to its ſtrength, 

* Iva de Nl ndtws Wives wes TE WOAUTEAELS Wapατ,ν Ka TW Siku 
XO rrceib e Endeig. De dictis et factis Socratis. 


+ Hi nives, illi glaciem potant, penaſque montium in _ 
tem gulz vertunt. PLIN. lib. xix. cap. 4. 


2 and 
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and afterwards cooling them in ſnow, was a much 
more elegant and ſalutary preparation, than a mix- 
ture of cold water with the Wine, or when im 
pregnated with ice, which was the common me- 
thod of cooling and diluting their liquors : Nei- 
ther will Wine eaſily anite with water, in an equal 
and uniform manner, but when in that heated and 
rarefied ſtate, they are immerſed in ſnow, and their 
different parts are ſtrongly compreſſed and condenſed, 
they acquire a union as equally firm and permanent, 
as if the Wine had been originally of that degree 
of ftrength to which it is reduced, and without 
being deprived of any of its peculiar qualities. 
This change muſt be very quick and powerful, 
fince it is well known that boiling water immerſed 
in ſnow, will ſooner acquire an exguifte Degree of 
coldneſs, than when it is immerſed in its common: 


cold ſtate. 


Taz beſt phyſicians among the Ancients, and 
particularly Hippocrates, have given very clear pre- 
cepts in regard to the uſe of warm, or cold li- 
quors, in different climates, conſtitutions, and diſ- 
eaſes. In the former part of this chapter *, I 


* Vide p. 155+ | 
| have 
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| have mentioned the ill effects which he aſſigns to 
warm liquors; and in a * ſucceeding Apboriſim, he 
recites the bad effects ariſing from a frequent uſe, 
or exceſs of cold liquors : That they are apt to 
bring on Convulſions, rigid Spaſms, Mortifications, 
and chilling Horrors, terminating in a Fever. 


In another ſucceeding Aphoriſin, where he adds, 
that cold Liguors are particularly injurious to the 
Breaſt, and bring on Hæmorrbages, a Cough, and 
Catarrhs, he makes uſe of the ſame expreſſion, 
7% uxex, to denote the Mature of them, and ex- 
preſsly mentions their being prepared, or rather im- 
pregnated with ſnow or ice: From whence it is 
evident, that the uſe of theſe cold liquors was very 
frequent in his time, and that he was probably not 
unacquainted with the more elegant manner of 
preparing them, by an immerſion in ſnow ; for he 
often condemns waters from diſſolved ice, or ſnow, 
from their impure and crude qualities. Theſe are 
the general effects from an exceſs in cold or hot li- 


* To de uxgov, GTATPr;, TETANSS, HO eiyt Wuperudia, SECT, v. 
Aph. 17. 


+ Ta mu coyiun,  xeiahrn@” v gen wWonema (nxrur KinTay 
GLhoppayincy 9 XAT XPPOING. Sect. V. Aph. 24 


2 2 gquors; 
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quors ; though the ſame effect is often produced 
by oppoſite cauſes, and a burning quality has been 


given to cold by the moſt elegant writers ®, 


HirrocgAr Es is very conciſe but expreſſive on 
this ſubjeR, and extends his obſervations on the 
improper uſe of cold external applications. Galen 
gives ſeveral exact rules and cautions relating to 
Iced liquors : That © great regard muſt be had to 


the Conſtitution, uſual Habit, and Climate ; for 


« that ſuch perſons who have not been e , 
« to them, who are of a cold conſtitution, eſpe- 
ce cially in an advanced Ape, and who live in a 
ce gold climate, eſpecially in the Pinter time, will 
« be moſt injured by them; but that in different 
« conſtitutions, and circumſtances they may be 
ce uſed more freely.” 


IT appears, however, from repeated experience, 
that iced liquors are not only grateful and falutary 


in hot climates, but often neceſſary to preſerve 


* —— Borez penctrabile frigus adurat. Vin“. Georg. i. 


Ambuſti multorum artus vi frigoris. TAcrr. Annal. lib. xiii. 
cap. 24. | 
Peruſti artus membra torrida is Liv. lib. xxi. 


health, 
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| health, by reſtraining and moderating profuſe 
ſweats, which deprive the blood of its finer parts, 
and to make the other diſcharges and ſecretions 
more regular ; and have been found extremely 
uſeful in colder climates, when moderately ani- 
mated with Wine, eſpecially to ſuch who have re- 

laxed their ſtomach by a large uſe of Tea, which 
often renders the infuſion of this Plant more nox- 
ious than any of its natural qualities. They are 
particularly dangerous when drank after being pre- 
viouſly heated by exerciſe, at which time they are 
particularly grateful, and ſuddenly chill and con- 
tract the veſſels of the ſtomach, and the adjacent 
parts, and are apt to produce either immediate in- 

Plammatory diſeaſes, or more {low and chronic ob- 

ſtructions. Seneca, with a peculiar ſagacity, 
aſketh if the frequent uſe of them will not at 
length produce a Schirrhus in the Liver? They 
are certainly prejudicial to old men, and perſons of 
a cold, low conſtitution, and eſpecially in the 
winter ſeaſon ; when either from a compliance to 
cuſtom, or the immediate gratification of the ſto- 
mach, they can only be tempted to take them ; and 


* Quid tu illam æſtivam nivem, non putas callum obducere je- 
cinoribus, Ep. xix. ad Lucul. 7 


in 
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in a quotation which I have lately mentioned from 
Fenophon, that it is abſolutely neceflary to cool 
their Wines with ſnow to make them agreeable ; 
he limits particularly this rule to the ſummer 
ſeaſon. FED 


RAMAZZINI, an ingenious Italian phyſician, has 
wrote a learned Treatiſe on the diſeaſes chiefly in- 
cident to perſons from their different trades and 
occupations, and has added a chapter on thoſe, to 
which Princes, from their affluent fortunes, and 
uſual manner of living, are particularly liable: 
As their tables were conſtantly ſupplied with iced 
Liquors, and as he had frequent opportunities of 
ſeeing inftances of the good and bad effects of 
them, his obſervations well deſerve our attention, 
He ſays , that when moderately uſed, and pru- 


# Ec quidem ſi rectus eſt nivis uſus atque ut juriſtæ ſolent dicere 
cum moderamine inculpatæ tutelæ, pro ſingulari beneficio a divina 
bonitate ad repellendam æſtuantis aeris violentiam nex eſſet accipi- 
enda; in locis præſertim calidioribus in Sicilia, in regno Neapoli- 
tano, ac tota fere Italia, tum pro ſanis atum pro ægre corporibus. 
Ubi enim, ut aliquando evenit, cum per hyemem, vel paucæ nives 
vel nullæ a cælo delapſæ fuerint ac propterea nivalis an non celeri- 
tate laboretur, annus ille pro facto habetur nec obſervatione caret, 
quod in hujuſmodi caſu longe plures et graviores morbi vagati fue- 
rint quam in cæteris temporibus, p. 423. 


dently 
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dently directed, they may be juſtly conſidered as a 
fingular bleſſing beſtowed on the inhabitants of 
that country, not only in preſerving their health, 
by reſtraining the violence of the heats when they 
prevail, but likewiſe as a falutary remedy to re- 
foring it; and that whenever by a milder winter 

they are deprived of their uſual ſupplies of ſnow, 
it is marked by them as a bad Omen, and that the 
diſcaſes in the ſucceeding ſeaſons are more frequent 
and dangerous. 


Bur he likewiſe obſerves *, that various diſeaſes 
ariſe from the intemperate uſe, which he refers to thoſe 
recited by Hippocrates. Among the prevailing errors 
in the uſe of theſe liquors, he particularly mentions the 
taking large draughts of them when the body has. 
been previouſly over-heated, and that Þ inſtances 
are known when a ſudden Syncope, as quickly fa- 
tal as a draught of poiſon, has ſucceeded : To 
guard againſt the bad effects of them he particu- 


Ita non pauca et vulgaria ſunt mala quæ ab immoderato ejus 
uſu proveniunt que receuſuit. Hip. Sect. v. Aph. 18 et 24. 


+ Nec deſint exempla eorum qui poſt gelidæ potionis hauſtum 
Syncope correpti fuerint, et non ſecus ab epoto veneno repentes in- 


terierint. | 
h larly 


Ch 1 
Ty 
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larly recommends ſwallowing them ſlowly, and in 
moderate quantities. * He greatly condemns the 
acid, and congealed Pts of ice. 


Tur Romans at length, from the prevailing and 
irregular uſe of cooling liquors, acquired ſuch a 
vitiated taſte, that they frequently added ſnow and 
ſolid ice to their cups, which + Seneca ſeverely 
cenſures, and Plautus juſtly places in a ridicu- 


* ProfeCto potiones illas et ſorbitiones ex acido citri, lemonum 
cum ſaccharo ad congelationem quas ingenioſa fitis commenta eft 
nemo ſanæ mentis uſquam laudarit dum ad illorum diſcenſum hor- 
reſcunt viſcera et occaleſcit ſtomachus. P. 424. 


+ Viſcera iſtorum vitus torpentia nihil ſentiunt niſi frigere illa ve- 


hementiore peruſſeris. Inde eſt inquam, quod nec nive quidem 


contenti ſunt, ſed glaciem, velut certior illi ex ſolido rigor ſit, ex- 
quirunt, ac ſæpe repititis aquis diluunt: Quæ non e ſummo tolli- 
tur, ſed ut vim majorem habeat et pertinacius frigus, ex abdito ef- 
fodicent. SENECA Nat. Queſt. lib. iv. cap. 13. 


Ubi quotidianis cruditatibus non temporis æſtus; ſed ſuos ſentit. 
—Ttaque non. æſtate tantum, ſed et media hyeme nivem hac cauſa 
bibunt. Ibid. 


+ Pbæd. Viden' ut ex palluit ! datin' iſti ſellam, ubi affideat, cito: 
Er aqualem cum aqua? Properatin' ocyus ? 
Curc. Animo male eſt. 
Phed. Vin' aquam? 
Curc. S fruſtglente eſt, da obſecro, hercle, obſorbeam. 
In Curculio, Act ii. Sc. 3. 


lous 
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lous light, by introducing a fellow almoſt fainting 
on the ſtage, and begging f. for oli ice in water to 
revive him. 


As the Wines of the . and preparations . 
of them were various, and the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the times ſucceſſively changed, ſeveral paſ- 
ſages relating to them muſt remain obſcure ; nor 
can we expect to trace the true ſenſe of them from 


fingle inſtances, but by comparing them with 
others, which are delivered down to us by the beſt 


authorities, and are capable of being farther con- 
firmed by the eſtabliſhed principles of Fermenta- 
tion, and the general principles of Wine. The 
Ancients, particularly Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and Atbenæus, have more expreſsly treated this ſub= 
ject in their Sympoſia, where the gueſts were the 
molt diftinguiſhed characters of that age, and their 
taſte and manners often varied. I ſhall therefore, 
in a ſubſequent chapter, take a ſhort view of them, 
and chiefly dwell on ſuch cireumſtances which are 
either obſcurely delivered, or may contribute to 
enlarge our knowlege of their Wines, and the Or- 
der and Manner in which they were drank in their 
convivial meetings. Among the Romans who did 
| A a not 
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not write directly on that ſubject, Cicero and Seneca 
have made many uſeful obſervations, and even ſe- 
veral fragments of the Poets relating to theſe Wines, 
which ſtill remain obſcure, by comparing them 
with other known rules and cuſtoms, will, like an- 
tique medals, give and receive a mutual luſtre, 
and more clearly determine what the commenta- 
tors have either miſtaken, or explained in a per- 
plexed manner. The Glycon in Horace was 
long ſuppoſed by them to have been a certain phi- 
loſopher, eminent for his writing on athletic exer- 
ciſes, or ſome gladiator famous at that time for 
the ſtrength of his limbs and muſcles; but this ob- 
ſcurity immediately ceaſed when the Farne/e Sta- 
tue of Hercules was found, and an +. inſcription 
on the bottom of one of his feet, that Glycon the 
Athenian made it; whole works were then as well 
known, and diſtinguiſhed by his ame, as ſome 
of our moſt valuable pictures are now, by that of 
a Raphael, Titian, or Claude Lorraine. 


Tre nen we find, were particularly careful 
in procuring the beſt kind of water for their ge- 


* Nec, quia deſperes invicti membra Glyconis. 1 Ep. i. 
＋ TATKON A@HNAIOE ENOIHEL, 


neral 
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neral uſe : The health of the inhabitants in dif- 
ferent countries and ſituations, greatly depends on 
the purity of this univerſal diluting fluid. It was 
a neceſſary ingredient in their Wines to make them 
more grateful and ſalutary, and in their convivial 
entertainments this mixture was regulated by ſtated 
rules, according to the ſtrength of them. In ſome 
of their generous cups the quantity of water ex- 
ceeded that of the Wine, and the phyſicians with 
more exquiſite care directed the proportion in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. I ſhall therefore, aſſiſted by the 
obſervations of the Ancients, and the more accu- 
rate experiments of ſome late eminent writers, give 
a ſhort account of the nature and different qualities 
of Water; which is not only a principal ingredient 
in theſe Wines, but in other compounded liquors, 
and preatly contributes either to improve, or vitiate 
the nature of them, 


AA got 5 CHA P. 
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A P. Ix 
Of the Nature and different Qualities of Water. 


'"ATER, which conſiſts of its own elemen- 
_ tary parts, unmixed with any other, is a 
' light, tranſparent fluid, without any taſte or ſmell, 
But it is impoſſible, abd perhaps not neceſſary, that 
it ſhould exiſt in this ſimple ſlate; it is not only. 
eaſily ſuſceptible of imbibing the air, but is ſo in- 
timately united with it, that it cannot by the 
greateſt power of the air- pump be intirely diſen- 
gaged from it. The air is likewiſe an elementary 
lighter fluid, which is never entirely pure and un- 
mixed, but rather a Chaos of an infinite variety of 
exhalations from other bodies, which perpetually 
float | 
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float in it. All Waters are likewiſe impregnated 
with the materials of different $07/s, which they 
are capable of diſſolving in their paſſages through, 


or ſtagnancy in them, and therefore their nature and. 
qualities muſt be very different, 


Many have been inclined to determine the pu- 
rity of Waters from their Weigbt; but though in 
general the lighteſt Water is the pureſt, yet this is 
no certain teſt ; for ſeveral volatile, and more active 
bodies, are often mixed with. Water, which rather | 
leflen its gravity, and Ty vitiate its purity. 


Wars, from its peculiar nature, cannot be 
compreſſed into a leſs ſpace ; yet from the levity of 
its parts, and particularly of the air combined with 
them, it is eaſily capable of being rarefied, and 
rendered lighter, by different degrees of Hear; on 
vhich account it is difficult to fix a ſtandard of its 
real weight: The moſt approved method is by 
comparing the gravity of the beſt common cold 
Water with the more fixed and immutable weight 
of any other body, particularly gold, whoſe ſpe- 


Vid. Boyl. Med. Hydroft.. et Act. Lypſ. 91. 196. 
cific 
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cific gravity has been eſtimated to be to that of 
water, as 4909 to 250, almoſt as twenty to one. 
In the ſame manner the ſuperiour gravity of Water, 
to that of air, has been found to be 850 to 1. 


Tus Fluidity of Water (and of every fluid) cer- 
tainly depends on the particles of Fire mixed with 
it, which pervade all bodies, both ſolid and fluid; 
for under the thirty: ſecond degree of heat in Fa- 
renheit's Thermometer, it conſolidates into ice, and 
immediately above it, not only becomes fluid, but 
continues equally fluid in every ſuperiour degree - 
of heat. This is a fngular property in Water, 
which * Sir 1/aac Newton has proved by an ele- 
gant experiment on Pendulums performing equal 
vibrations in equal times, either in the coldeſt or 
the hotteſt Water. Neither will exhalations from 
pure Water, where the component parts are /imilar, 
alter the fluidity of thoſe which remain. Though 
we cannot exactly determine the ſize of the com- 
ponent elementary parts of Water, they ſeem to be 
more minute than thoſe of air. It is evident from 
various experiments that they will freely paſs 


* In Optic. p. 312. . 
through 
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through ſeveral bodies impervious to the air; on 
which account they are ſo eaſily ſeparated from 
each other, rarefied, and rendered volatile by heat 
or motion. Doctor Halley has proved the eaſy 
ſeparation and volatility of the parts of Water, by 
putting ſalt-water into a cylindric tube, whoſe 
height was four inches, and whoſe orifice was a- 
bout eight, which placed in a quiet ſituation, and 
expoſed to a degree of heat equal to that of the 
ſun in the hotteſt ſummer's day, exhaled in twenty- 
four hours fix ounces, or two-thirds of an inch; 
yet during this free exhalation, not the leaſt viſible 
vapour could be diſcovered: But when this veſ- 
ſel was placed in a cold ſituation, defended from 
the ſun and wind, it did not exhale more than 
eight inches in a whole year; for a dry wind, like 
heat, quickly diſſipates the particles of Water; and 
from a courſe of ſuch experiments, the ſame inge- 
nious author has eſtimated the immenſe quantity 
of water, which by winds, and the beat of the 
ſun, is exhaled in one ſummer's day from the Me- 
diterrancan ſea and rivers, which afterwards de- 


* Philoſ. Tranſ. No. clxxxix, p. 366. 
+ Ibid. No, ccxii. p. 18 Jo 


ſcends 
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ſcends in rain; and thus, by a quick circulation, 
this fine Auid is depurated, and ſucceſſively re - 


turned for various and wonderful uſes. 


Tur mildneſs of Water, chan ſo very pene- 
trating, is another property which it eminently 
poſſeſſes; for if it is reduced to the fame degree of 
heat, and applied to the eye, or moſt exquiſitely 

ſenſible part of the body, it excites no kind of 
ſenſation; on the contrary, ſo great is its lenient 
quality, that if applied to any nervous part, either 
in a painful diſtended, or naked excoriated ſtate, 
it immediately gives ſome degree of eaſe. 


HavinG thus very lightly mentioned the general 
properties of Water, I thail in the ſame manner 
point out the different oo of: * T1545. 


Ran Water may ks julliy conſidered as a Lixi- 
vium of all the volatile bodies in the atmoſphere. 
Theſe are infinitely various, and produced from 
the exhalations of all animal and vegetable bodies 
in a healthy, or putrid ſtate, on the ſurface of the 
earth, or Within it, and are differently raiſed, either 
by the heat of the ſun, their own heat, or arti- 

| ficial 
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ficial fires: For every chimney, like a chymical 
Still, raiſes the active volatile ſalts and oils of thoſe 
materials, which are there prepared for our ali- 
ment. The qualities therefore of rain Water muſt 


be very different in different "wy Situations, and 
Seaſons of the year. 


Tas rain Water, which firſt falls after a long 
courſe of dry weather, in a warm ſeaſon, has been 
always found to be more impure, and loaded with 
active, putrid exhalations, and inſects, than that 
which has ſucceeded previous rains, eſpecially when 
they have been attended with * thunder. In ſome 
parts of Africa + ſuch ſhowers are very frequent, 
in which the drops are of an uncommon large ſize, 
and their acrimony is fo great as to erode the ſkin, 

and ſo putrid, that they quickly cover the cloaths 
they fall on with Worms. | 


Tux rain Ware which falls on large cities, and 
on the adjacent places, eſpecially in low ſituations, 
in which the atmoſphere is more heavily loaded 


* Phil. Tranſact. No. 127, p. 652. 


+ Act. Lypſ. Supplement, tom. i. p. 425+ We 
B b with 
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with putrid exhalations, is in the general more vi- 
tiated than that which falls at a greater diſtance, 
and on higher grounds. The common rain Wa- 
ter, which is free from theſe particular noxious 
qualities, will not continue as long pure as ſpring, 
or pump Water, but is more apt to degenerate, and 
become putrid ; and even in this kind of Water, 
which has been 1 collected, and preſerved 
in the pureſt veſſels, a light cloud has been ſoon 
formed, which ſubſided into a fœtid Mucus ; and 
from Mrious experiments and obſervations of Leu- 

\ evenhoech,. Redi, and others, it is evident that rain 
Water, eſpecially. in. the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſon, 
is more loaded with inſets, and more quickly be- 
comes putrid, than any other Water. 


Ram Water collected in high and ary ſituations, 
moderately agitated by winds, in a temperate ſea- 
ſon, and after previous rains, is more light, pure, 
and falutary, than any rain Water collected in a 
low, and different ſituation. Mr. Boyle has ob- 
ſerved, that Water from Saw, and which had 
been collected on high mountains, particularly poſ-- 


* Boerh. Elem. Chym. tom. ii. p. 600. ..- 
5 ſeſſes. 
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ſelles theſe qualities; but this entirely depends on” - 
the previous purity in the Water, before it was con- 

gealed into ſnow'; for in the general, Waters from 
diflolved ſnow and ice have been condemned, on 
account of the impurities they uſually contract 
from the ſoil in which they have lodged, eſpecially 
in low ſituations. The purity and claſticity of the 
air with which Waters are impregnated, makes 
them more ſalutary and actire; on this account 


the German Spa Waters, which are bottled when 
a' ſouth wind prevails, and the air is leſs elaſtic, are 


more flat, and leſs apt to be lively and ſparkling, 
than when bottled when an caſt or north-eaſt wind 
en and 1 in a a clear 98055 


1 


bb 1s dificule ae how far the rarefied 
en of Water are capable of aſcending. When 
they are pure and ſeparated at a greater diſtance, 
they are inviſible and tranſparent. The viſible 
clouds are formed of a greater and more cloſe col- 
lection of them, and are more or leſs bright, as the 
exhalations which compoſe them are more pure and 
unmixed. Theſe at a certain height, even in the 
hotteſt climates, are always congealed, and in that 
| ts are driven freely through the air in diftin&t 
ia B b 2 and 
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and various forms: But whenever they begin to 
diſſolve, and fall in ſucceſſive lines or drops of rain, 
their motion during this deſcent will be regularly 
accelerated, and their ſize increaſed, and as they 
gradually approach will fall into a ſpace more 
narrow than that from which they deſcended. 
From hence perhaps may be explained, why a 
greater quantity of Rain Water will fall in, the 
ſame ſpace of time, in the ſame ſituation, at dif- 
ſerent heights, and that a larger quantity of Water, 
during that time, muſt neceſſarily be collected in 
a veſſel placed in a lou, than a high ſituation? 


No place, though ever ſo high, hath been yet found 
free from the appearances of Water. The moun- 
tains of Carniola, which are in height ten thouſand 
two hundred and ſeventy-four geometrical feet, are 
always covered with ſnow; and'on | mount Teneriff, 
which is the higheſt known in Europe, a light 
Cloud has been obſerved to be always fuſpended 
over its ſummit about noon, which ſoon diflolving, 
runs down its ſides in plentiful ſtreams. - As the 


* Act. Lypſ. 1689, p. 552. 
+ Act. Lypſ. 1691, p- 98. 
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air on ſuch high hills is always ſerene, neither agi- 
tated with tempeſts or thunder, or vitiated with 
ſulphureous, or putrid exhalations, this Species of 
rain Water diſſolved there, or from ſnow collected 
on them, is the pureſt and lighteſt of any kind of 
Water, and has been found to poſſeſs ſome ſingular 
qualities: When preſerved in proper veſſels, it 
will continue in the ſame unaltered ſtate many 
years; if mixed with any other leſs pure, a light 
| white opacity ſucceeds, though each before was 
quite tranſparent. If the pureſt Gold or Silver, in 
| a ſtate of Fufron, was thrown into it, they quietly | 

_ deſcend without the uſual degree of hiſſing noiſe 
and emotion, feparated, and reduced into ſmall 
grains. It is not made more light and pure by 
Coftion, as all other Waters generally are: Per- 
haps it might be more depurated by diſtillation, by: 
a,certain' equal, mild degree of fire, free from any 
ſmoke, in an elevated air, free from any exhala- 
tions, or any duſt raiſed in the place, and in veſ- 
ſels which could not communicate any Taffe or 
Smell to it. But all theſe circumſtances can very 
ſeldom concur, and the Water may be equally liable 


* Boerh. Elem.. Chym. tom. 11. p. 604. 
| to: 
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to be vitiated, -as improved by this operation. 1 
ſhould prefer the certain rules particularly recom- 
mended by Hippocrates, of correcting the impu- 
rities of all Waters; by previouſly boiling them, and 
afterwards receiving them into proper veſſels, 
which he directs to be kept open for ſome time to 
imbibe the freſh air, and afterwards cloſed. By 
this preparation any inſects will be deſtroyed, any 
noxious volatile. parts will exhale, and the more 


heavy will ſoon ſubſide. 


Tux learned Dr. Boerbaave in his Elements of 
Chemiſtry has, with his uſually accuracy, ex- 
amined and explained the different properties of 
Water, and from ſeveral experiments has ſhewn, 
that it is the moſt univerſal Menſtruum, and ca- 
pable (either by its own peculiar nature and pene- 
trability, or the mixture of alkaline ſalts, with 
which the atmoſphere generally abounds) of diſ- 
ſolving the greateſt variety of bodies, ſuch as all 
the ſimple foſſil ſalts, all thoſe of the animal and 
vegetable kind, all ſalphureous, refinous, oleaginous, 
ſapanaceous bodies, and their fineſt parts of earth; 
with which laſt it is ſo intimately united, that the 
bulk and ſolid gore of all vegetables, which re- 


celve 
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ceive no viſible nouriſhment but from Water, muſt 
be owing to theſe ſolid, fine terreſtrial particles diſ- 


ſolved in it; which * Dr. Hales, and others, have, 


from hydroſtatic experiments, fully demonſtrated, 


From hence it is very evident, that Water being 


capable of diſſolving, and of being ſaturated with 


ſuch a variety of bodies, will in that ſtate be diſ- 


poſed to viriate the animal fluids, and to ou 
the finer ſecretory and excretory canals of the hu- 
man body; but that Rain Water, in its pureſt and 


native ſtate, will, from its own peculiar qualities, 
be the mildeſt, and yet moſt powerful, general di- 

luent and deobſtruent, of acrid and viſcid hu- 
mours; and that an alteration in this dietetic part 
of medicinal regimen, from an impure Water to 
that of the pureſt kind, may contribute more to 
preſerve health, and to remove ſeveral obſtinate 


chronic diſeaſes, than any of the boaſted and 


ſhort-lived ſpecifics of modern empirics. 


From this ſhort view of rain Water, we may 
more eaſily determine the different qualities of the 


*. Vegetable Statics, ch. v. and vii. 
Corti 3 


Waters 
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Waters of Springs, Wells, and Rivers. For it is 
well known that all theſe owe their origin to the 
rain Water, which falls on the ſurface of the earth, 
and before it breaks out into ſuch Springs, muſt be 
variouſly impregnated i in its courſe with. ſuch bo- 
dies as it is capable of diffolving, or ſuſtaining; and 
will be either more vitiated, by ſuch additional ma- 
© terials, than in its former ſtate of rain Water, or 
will become more Light and defecated by paſſing 
through Strata of a different kind and texture, 
which rather contribute to /eparate and depofite any 
impure materials, than to ſupply them. 


SraINGs of the former kind generally ariſe from 
Clayey foils, with which many hills. abound, and 
are to be conſidered as mineral Glebes, eſpecially 
thoſe of a blueiſh colour. Theſe are impregnated 
with different ſalts, and metallic principles, which, 
with their finer terreſtrial parts, are eaſily diſſolved 
by the Water paſſing through their different Strata, 
which is often fo ſaturated by them, as to appear 
hard to the taſte, and incapable of diſſolving any 
ſaponaceous bodies. Several of this kind being 
boiled, gradually form Incruſtations of a conſider- 
able ſize on the ſides and bottoms of tea- kettles, 
and veſſels uſed for theſe purpoſes. 
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Tux ingenious * Dr. Hales has ſhewn by ſeveral 
curious experiments, that the Airs generated by 
Diftillation, Fermentation, or Efferveſcence, from 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, are much inferior 
in quantity to thoſe generated from their Tartars, 
which are chiefly Concretions ſeparated from their 
fluid parts. He ſuppoſes that theſe concretions from 
ſpring water are of a Tartarine kind, as they yield 
by diſtillation ſuch a conſiderable quantity of air, 
Among ſeveral experiments he mentions one made 
on three fourths of a cubic inch of an incruſtation 
taken from a tea-kettle, in which well water had 
been often boiled, and which was dug below a 
Stratum of gravel into blue cay ; from whence he 
obtained by diſtillation three hundred and twenty- 
four cubic inches of air; of which one hundred 
and eighty loſt their elaſticity in four days; and 
from the like quantity of a much harder incruſta- 
tion of the Mew River Water, there aroſe in diſtil- 
lation two hundred and thirty- four cubes, of, which, 
in four days, one hundred and eight loſt their ela- 
ſticity. From ſimilar appearances in the diſtillation 
of the Calculus humanus, he is inclined to think, 


* Statical Eflays, Vol. ii. 23 1, et ſeq.” | 
„ that 
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that the concretions formed in the Bladder and 
K3dneys are probably of the ſame kind, and that 
their generation may be promoted by the uſe of 
fuch Waters. But it is very evident from various 
experiments, that theſe incruſtations from ſpring 
Waters are of a differen? nature and Texture from 
the concretions in the bladder and kidneys, and ſe- 
veral * inſtances are known of ſuch, who have con- 
ſtantly drank the petrifying ſprings, and continued 
free from any complaints of that kind ; and of 
others who, under the moſt exact regimen, have 
been particularly liable to them. But however dif- 
ferent the texture of animal concretions, and theſe 
incruſtations may be, it is very certain, that all 
Waters of this kind will be apt to produce various 
diſorders, not only in the firſt paſſages, by their 
painful irritations, but by vitiating the fluids. Se- 
veral inſtances have been given by the beſt Phyfi- 
cians among the ancients and the moderns, of va- 
rious diſeaſes ſucceeding the continued uſe of ſuch 
Waters, particularly Indigeſtion, Golic pains, and 
Scur vy. The Doctor very juſtly obſerves, that 
though the bad effects of ſuch Waters are not often 


* Vid. Reg. Ac. Sc. 91, 92. | | 
felt 
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felt by perſons of ſtrong and active habits, until 
their declining age, yet they deſerve a greater at- 

tention in weaker conſtitutions, eſpecially of the 


more tender ſex; and of thoſe 0 lead a 12 8 958 
| _ 


Bor the ſpring Water which paſſes through gra- 
velly Strata, is very different from the former; for 
theſe ſmall ſands are generally of a Cry/tal or flinty 
kind, and of ſuch a various and irregular Figure, 

that no two particles can be fo equally joined, as 
not to leave ſome ſmall interſtice between them ; 
and from their firm texture, the Water in its courſe 
through them is leſs capable of diſſolving any con- 
ſiderable quantity of new materials, but by being 
filtrated through theſe exquiſitely fine trainers, ſe- 
parates and depoſites whatever noxious and hetero- _ 
geneous particles were mixed with it, and riſes 1 
more tranſparent, light, and depurated. Springs of | 
this kind approach nearer than any other to the na- 
ture of that Water which is obtained from the 
ſnow, collected or diſſolved on the higheſt moun- 
tains. 


G r | 
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Doctor Hales enumerates ſeveral ſprings in Eng- 
land, which may be juſtly ranged in this ſuperior 
claſs, which ſeparate no tartarine incruſtations on 
the fades, or bottom of the veſſels, in which they 
have been boiled. Such is the Water, which is 
conveyed in a pipe at Hodſdon in Hertfordſhire, 
which paſſes through a gravelly foil, and boils up 
through a fine white ſand, which gave no incruſ- 
tations to a boiler, which had been uſed for fifteen 
years. Such likewiſe is the Water which ſupplies 
his majeſty's palace at Hampton, and that on Ha- 
vering Hill in Eſſex, where the ancient royal bower 
ſtood, which depoſited no incruſtation in a coffee- 
houſe boiler, that had been in conſtant uſe for four- 
teen years. The ſame purity is found in the ſprings 
near Mr. Harvey's ſeat at Comb, at North Homes, 
and in Old Park, which ſupplied the dean and 
prebendaries, and other inhabitants in Canterbury, 
All theſe Waters ariſe from gravelly hills, and are 
from thence conveyed in leaden pipes. The Doc- 
tor obſerves, that though Hippocrates condemns the 
Water that is carried far in pipes of lead, yet three 
of theſe, which are carried from a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, and that at Hampton Court about two miles, 


have 
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have no incruſting or bad quality. But however 
the caution given, and obſervation made by Hip- 

pocrates, on Waters in general, is very juſt; they 
are often impregnated with various falts, and chiefly 
of the acid kind, which will then become a Men- 
frruum capable of diſſolving lead, and of producing 
very pernicious effects. Doctor Tronchin gives a 
very remarkable inſtanee of an endemic Colica Pic- 
tonum, ſucceeded by a Paralyſis, which in his time 
prevailed in Amſterdam, particularly about the au- 
tumnal ſeaſon. In this city rows of trees are planted 
in almoſt every ſtreet, and the roofs are flat, and 
covered with lead; and the rain Water falling on 
them, is thence conveyed in leaden pipes, which is 
carefully preſerved for uſe, and preferred to their 
common Water; but the leaves, which particularly 
at that ſeaſon of the year are blown off the trees in 
large quantities, and ſettle on the tops of the houſes, 
retard the current of the rain Water into the pipes, 
and this by longer ſtagnating there, is ſoon im- 
pregnated with the acid qualities of the leaves, and 
becomes a Menſiruum eaſily capable of diſſolving 
lead. The Doctor directed that a lattice net-work 
covering ſhould be raiſed over the roof, which by 
ſuſtaining the leaves, and yet giving a. quick paſ- 


ſage 
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ſage to the Water, may prevent this ſolution z but 
the moſt effectual method was to avoid drinking it 
during that ſeaſon. | 


Walls or Pump Waters, are equally with thoſe 
of ſprings, either improved or vitiated by the nature 
of the ſoil through which the rain Water paſſes; 
with this difference, that they not only ariſe from 
the Bottom, but from the different Strata on the 
Sides of deep wells; and by longer ſtagnating, are 
more apt to be loaded, than ſuch which paſs off in 
more continued currents ; but in general the pump 
Waters from gravelly ſoils are very little — 
from ſprings of the ſame kind. 


Rivas Waters which ariſe from collected ſprings, 
partake of their original ſource, and are further im- 
proved or vitiated in their courſe by the materials 
which they receive, or depoſite; with this difference, 
that they are conſtantly expoſed to Rains, and to 
the different Exbalations in the atmoſphere, and are 
much more altered by the infinite variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable materials thrown into them, eſpe- 
cially in their paſſage through large Cities, which 

render them liable to different degrees of Putręfac- 
| Y | | tion 
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tion and Fermentation. Such changes have been 
often obſerved in the Thames Water *, which after 
being carried to ſea, and into a warmer climate, 
has in the ſpace of eight days acquired an intoler- 
able degree of putrefaction; but when brought as 
far as Virginia, and the caſks were opened, though 
the water had then an active fetid ſmell and taſte, 
yet after reſting ſome time, it became perfectly 
ſweet. + At other times, when this Water has 

paſſed through a greater previous degree of Fer- 
mentation and Putrefaction, by being carried to a 
more hot and diſtant climate, a ſpirituous vapour 
was emitted from the caſks when firſt opened, like: 
that from vinous liquors, which quickly catched the 
flame of a lighted candle; but this water ſtill re- 
tained an active ſmell and taſte, which entirely 
ceaſed after reſting ſome time, and the admiſſion 
oof freſh air. oi "EI | 


Ir has been frequently obſerved f that this Water, 
though drank freely in this advanced, putrid ſtate, 
has not been attended with, or ſucceeded by any 

Phil. Tranſact. No. 127, p. 652. 

＋ Phil. Tranſ. No. 208, p. 838. 
bad 
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bad effects; for putrefaction is a real depuratory 
proceſs, Art by great and uſeful changes in 
ſuch impure bodies, which are ſuſceptible of it, by 

forming and producing a volatile Antiſeptic ſalt, 
which did not originally exiſt in them, but is of a 
quite oppoſite nature to putrefaction, and changes 
them into a different and ſalutary ſtate: The 
learned Sir John Pringle has fully evinced this by 
ſeveral accurate experiments and judicious obſerva- 
tions on them. May not the gradual abatement, 
and ſometimes the guick ceſſation of a malignant 
epidemic Small-Pox, and of other contagious diſ- 
eaſes, ariſing from the exhalations of animal bodies 
in that ſtate, and in an Air much confined, or of ſuch. 
which ariſe from a warm, moiſt, and conſequently 
putreſcent conſtitution of air, when not agitated by 
any winds, be, in ſome meaſure, owing to a con- 
flict of ſuch putrid bodies, ſomewhat analagous to 
the proceſs of putrefaction, and productive of the 
fame ſalutary effects in the air? And may not local 
artificial exhalations of ſuch volatile Antiſeptic ſalts 
in that ſtate of the air, more directly and power- 
fully contribute to correct and alter it, than any 
other antiſeptic vapour? It is likewiſe very re- 
markable, that the vapours which ariſe from bodies 


when 
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when in the firſt ſtage of putrefaction, are horridly 


fetid and noxious, and in that ſtate have not yet 
produced thoſe kind of volatile ſalts with which in 
its farther progreſs they abound, and then emit a 
very pungent urinous ſmell, of a very different na- 
ture from the former. : 


From hence it appears, that River Waters are in 
the general more liable to impurities, than thoſe of 
ſprings and wells; but that ſuch as have paſſed 
in quick currents through a gravelly bed, will be - 
rather more depurated, than loaded or vitiated by 
them. 


1 is very remarkable, that though theſe ſeveral 
Waters are ſo different in their nature and qua- 
lities, yet in the general they differ very little in 
their weight. Doctor Hales obſerves, that by eva- 
porating thirty-four inches of common rain Water, 
carefully collected, and the fame quantity of the 
pure Comb Water, he found the weight of the ſe- 
diment equally the ſame, viz. two grains; which is 
in proportion to the weight of the whole, as x to 
4445; and from repeated experiments Mr. Boyle 
found, that the difference in weights of -rain, river, 
ES. f and 
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and ſpring Waters, was ſcarce the one thouſandth 
part of the whole. However, ſome particular Wa- 
ters are much more heavy and impure. * Fre- 
derick' Hoffman, by ſeveral curious experiments 
with an hydroſtatic inftrument, found that the in- 
creaſing difference from the pureſt of ſuch Waters, 
to that of turbid, ſtagnating ditch Water, was from 
one to ſeven lines in the ſcale, which is nearly the 
ſame as was eſtimated by Mr. Boyle, viz. 252, 256, 
260 grains, which in the extreme is that of eight 
grains. | 


From hence it is evident, that nothing univer- 
ſally true can be determined from the Weight of 
Waters, whoſe contents, in reſpect of their gra- 
vity, bear ſo ſmall proportion to the whole, and 
are ſo little different; and in which the moſt ac- 
tive parts are often ſpecifically lighter than thoſe of 
Water: On which account the /;ghze/7 natural Wa- 

ter is ſpecifically heavier than the ſame quantity of 
any Wine, as the ſpirituous parts of this are always 
lighter than thoſe of Water. The principal dif- 
| ference between Waters muſt therefore depend on 


* Vide Exercitationes Phyſic. Chemic. | 


other 
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other qualities, which are various, and can only be 
determined by experience and obſervation, and by 
a more cautious and different inveſtigation of them 
than what can be deduced from their | ſenſible 
| weight. The ſenſation which ſucceeds the uſe of 
Water, being either light or heavy, is certainly more 
owing to the grateful or diſagreeable impreſſion on 
the nerves of the ſtomach, or to other qualities in 
the Waters, than to their real Weight; on which 
account the Ancients called ſuch Waters crude, and 
indigeſtible, in oppoſition to ſuch as paſſed more 
freely, and were more grateful to the ſtomach, 


| FroM hence we may form a more clear judg- 
ment of the qualities of different Waters, and how 
far they may be naturally improved or vitiated, or 
by art may be rendered more pure and falutary, 
This depuration will certainly be greatly promoted, 
if not more eaſily and effectually obtained by a 
previous coction of them, in the manner“ I have 
before mentioned, than by any other means. 


Ir is ſurprizing that this precept ſo evidently uſe- 
ful, and ſo univerſally recommended and obſerved - 
* Vide p. 136. 


Dd 2 20 by 
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by the Ancients, ſhould have been ſo generally neg- 
lected. They not only conveyed the beft Waters 
of rivers and ſprings, from a great diſtance, through 
magnificent AgueduFs for public uſes, but often 
directed them to the Thermopolia, where by re- 
ceiving different degrees of heat, they were depu- 
rated in a more elegant and exquifite manner. 


From theſe principles, the edicated qualities of 
Waters, both cold and hot, may be more clearly 
explained, The operation of purging Waters, of 
the former kind, are more evidently owing to the 
more conſiderable real Weigbt, and quantity of ir- 
ritating ſaline bodies diſſolved in them. Doctor 
* Hales found, that after the evaporation of a half 
pound of Havering purging well Water, there re- 
mained twenty-four grains and a half of ſediment, 
which is in the proportion of x to 143. From a 
half pound of Acton Water there remained twenty 
two grains of a very white Salt, which is as 1 to 
106. From an evaporation of thirty- four .cubic 
inches of Scarborough Water, there remained forty- 
eight grains of ſediment, which is in the propor- 


* Statical Eſſays, Vol. ii. 241. 


tion 
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tion of x to 185; and yet from the evaporation 
of thirty - four cubic inches of the light Comb Water, 
as mentioned before by Doctor Hales, the remaining 
ſediment was only two grains, which is in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 4445. But though the difference 
in the weight between this pure Water, and thoſe 
loaded purging Waters, is ſo conſiderable, yet 
from thence alone the effects produced from dif- 
ferent Waters of this kind cannot with certainty 
be determined; and in the Scarborough Waters 
particularly, the light chalybeat qualities are ron 
entirely loſt. 


SevERAL ingenious phyſicians, by experiments 
properly adapted to cold medicated ſprings, have 
been more ſucceſsful in diſcovering their fixed and 
more evident Contents, and inveſtigating their qua- 
lities, than thoſe of the Bot mineral waters, which 
are entirely volatile, more latent and minute. As 
the experiments which have been hitherto applied 
to theſe, to aſcertain their true Principles, have not 
only been ineffectual, but rather contributed to 
deſtroy and diſſipate, than to produce them, I ſhall 
in the following chapter endeavour to point out 
gt the 
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the original Principles and Qualities with which 
Lc, the Bath Waters in Somerſetſhire are impregnated, 

and which, from my reſidence there, have more 

particularly engaged my attention. 


5026 HAP. 


i * 


is 71 11 f f n 4 N 5 n ; +4 A 
RA 
On the Principles and Qualities of Bath Waters, 


T ROM. feveral evident appearances, moſt of the 
writers on this ſubje& have, in the general, 
agreed in aſſigning ſulphareous and ferugineous 
qualities to theſe Waters; and, from experiments 
made on theſe minerals in their natural, combined 
ſtate, have endeavoured to aſſign the principles and 
qualities of theſe Waters; but the changes made in 
them by ſuch experiments in their combined ſtate, 
are very different from thoſe which are produced 
by the ſow and mild operations, by which their 
Texture is gradually decompoſed in their Strata, 
within the bowels of the earth, and by which their 


latent, 
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latent, but real principles are then diſengaged ; for 
ſeveral mineral Compoſitions, which in that ſtate 
reject any Union with Water, when decompoſed will 
eaſily unite with it, and become capable of impreg- 
* it with their original principles. 


From a neglect of this material diſtinction, and 
from aſſigning particular qualities to Waters, from 
experiments made on ſuch Minerals in their con- 
crete ſtate, ſeveral uſeleſs Diſputes and errors have 
- ariſen, Theſe likewiſe have been increaſed, and 
more perplexed, by attempting to diſcover the real 
qualities of theſe Waters, when their original prin- 

ciples were decompoſed and diſſolved in them, by in- 

_ effeftual experiments, not adapted to them, viz. 
 -precipitations, various Mixtures, evaporations, and 
chemical analyſes ; whereas their active and volatile 
principles not only elude ſuch groſs enquiries, but 
are more quickly 4% and diſſipated by the very 
means they uſed to diſcover them, while they ſeek 
for them in vain, by examining the E 22 
Marerials. | 


ee Folly raved, 
that no Sulpbur exiſts in theſe Waters; and it is 
2 "" very 
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very certain that Sulpbur in iis concrete. farm, which 
is a compound of a certain proportion of any. pure 
inflammable Oil, and the vitrialis acid, is in that 
ſtate abſolutely incapable of contracting any Unian 
with Water; and the combination of theſe: prinei- 
ples is ſo Arong, that when it is ſublimed by a 
conſiderable force of fire into ſoft Tufts or Flowers, 
they do not ſuffer any Decompoſition, and ſtill re- 
tain all the properties of Sulpbur. 


Jo form therefore a more exact judgment of the 
nature and qualities of Sulphur in a cambinad ſtate, 
and when decompoſed, and its. principles ſeparated 
and diſengaged, it will be neceſſary to take a ſhart 
view of thoſe proceſſes by which it has been de- 
compoſed, and the different appearances which it 
exbibits in its progreſs to a Diſuaion. From 
whence we may likewiſe mare eaſily diſcern, how 


far Water may be impregnated with its principles, 
and PORE. of retaining them, 


Sorrubn © is. , often Fe native in a ü nr 
in mines, and other mineral Strata j ſometimes of 


* Vide Boerh. Op. Chen, Proc. el. tom. i. 


E e | a yel- 
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a yellow and red colour, tranſparent as amber, but 
moſt frequently of an aſh colour, and opaque. But 
the large quantity with which we are fupplied, is 
artificially extracted from other ſubſtances, with 
which it is mixed, and particularly from the mi- 
neral Pyrites, by the well known proceſs of ſub- 
limation : The German and Italians have large 
works formed for ſeparating and collecting it with 
leſs expence, and in greater quantities. 


Tux properties of Sulphur are very fin gular. 
+ It melts, when heated to a certain degree, and 
returns, when cold, to its former condition. When 
in this ſtate of Fun, it is expoſed to the free ad- 
miſſion of the air, it quickly zates Fire, and emits 
a bluciſh flame, whoſe vapours, when inſpired in 
their full force, are highly fatal and ſuffocating 3 4 
and this Deflagration will continue u in ntil the whole 
evaporates : But if Sulphur is kept in a ſtate of 
Fuſion without catching Flame, it will emit vapours 
of an active penetrating, but not ſuffocating Kind, 
aged more mild, and ſomewhat aromatic; : and if it 


+ vide Boer. Op. Chem. W . 


| ge oe nn © 3 ois. 
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is continued in this Fuſion, though without taking | 
2 the whole 17589 wall ern 12 88 


EN when the intention of the chymiſt is to de- 
compoſe. ſulphur, and to; ſeparate and collect the 
heavy, acid Spirit, a very different * proceſs from 
the former is neceſſary, which not only keeps the 
Sulphur in ns: but in Flame, and continued 
for a longer time. By this intenſe heat, vapours 
are at length ſlowly raiſed, which formed into drops 
on the ſides of the glaſs bell, placed over them, 
are received in a veſſel properly contrived for that 
purpoſe. This liquor is gratefully acid, of a yel- | 
low colour, ſometimes red, and of ſo fixed a na» 
ture, that a conſiderable degree of fire is neceſſary 


to raiſe 1 it. 


stern it ele whe tha vapours which ex- 
bale from ſulphur in Fuſſon, and not in Flame, are 
of a milder nature, and longer retain their ſulphure-- 
ous mixed qualities, until the light, oleaginous, in- 


flammable part is ſeparated from * volatile Acid; 


* Vide Boerh. Op. Chem. Proc. al 


. but 
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but while that Union remains, "they conſtitute what - 
Mauer, not improperly, diſtinguiſhes by the 

name of volatile Spirit of Sulphur ; and. that this 

is a real Compound is very evident ; for whenever 

the vitriolic acid comes to a cloſe edging with any 

ſubſtance containing the pure oily principle, or what 

is called the Phlogi/on, (provided this is opened and 

diſengaged to a certain degree). a volatile Spirit of 

Sulphur is infallibly and immediately generated. 

However, this Union and Decompoſition of this vo- 

latile Spirit of Sulphur appears to be very different 

from that which prevailed in the concrete Sulphur, 

which was much more firm, and required a. very 

great Degree of heat to ſeparate them; whereas 

their Union in this volatile Spirit i is ſo light, that it 
is ſoon diſſolved and ſeparated in the air. 


Tazrs are various kinds of /ulþhureous Waters; 
but as my intention in this chapter is only to point 
out mw rea] r and qualities of the Bath 


Ce que 1 que relpri. "TRYMM volatile eſt compoſe 
comme nous Vavons dit; c'eſt que toutes les fois que Pacide vitrio- 
lique ſubſtance qui contient. du phlogiſton, pourvu qu'il ſoit dẽ- 
vẽlopẽ juſques à un certain point, il ne manque pas de ſe produire 
ſur le champ de Veſprit ſulphureux. E. Chem. tom. i. bi 48. 


Waters. 
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Waters in Somerſetſhire, which are not only ſul- 
phureous, but contain another very material Prin- 
ciple from Iron, I ſhall chiefly dwell on ſuch ex- 


periments and obſervations, as are more particu-- 
larly relative to them. 


Tux yellow Pyrites is a mineral conſiſting of 
Sulphur, Iron; and unmetallic Earth, The ſul- 
phur, which is the only volatile principle, generally. 
makes a third, or fourth part, of the whole weight: 
The proportion of iron is more various, but is of- 
ten nearly equal to that of the Sulpbur. 


Tu mutual action of Iron and Sulpbur on eacli 
other are well known by ſeveral experiments. If 
equal parts of the filings of iron and ſulphur, are, 
by a continued triture in a glaſs mortar, mixed 
together, they will at length grow Hot, and emit a 
ſulphureous ſmell, and the acid of the Sulphur 
will be ſo far diſengaged, as to be capable of di 8 
ſolving ſome parts of the Iron, and of communi-- 
cating their. qualities to Water: But if you mix 
equal quantities of them, and moiſten them in ſuch. 


vide Boerh. Operat. Chem. Proceſ. elxx. | 
& man- 
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a manner, as to form them into a ſort of Paſte, 
and compreſs this maſs cloſely in an earthen veſſel, 
it will, in a ſhort time, ſpontaneouſly begin to ac- 
quire a gradually increafing degree of heat, emit 
ſulpbureous Vapours, and at — break out into 
2. Flame. 2% | 


Skvia AL writers, obſerving the effects produced 
from the mixture of Sulphur and Tron, have juſtly 
concluded, that ſome of the hot Waters called ſul- 
phureous, and particularly thoſe of Bath in So- 
merſetſhire, owe their peculiar qualities to the ye 
low Pyrites, which undoubtedly abounds in the 
deep receſſes of the high hills, which ſurround that 
city; and ſeveral ſmall fragments of them are found 
in the ſoil ſurrounding the pumps, and in the 
muddy ſediment of theſe Waters, which are pro- 
bably conveyed there from a conſiderable diſtance, 
by the ſtrong current of theſe ſprings. 


Bur though the mutual action of Iron and Sul. 
phur on each other when they come into contact, 
and the decompoſition of ſulphur into a more fed 
acid, and a volatile ſpirit of ſulphur, are more evi- 
dent from theſe experiments, yet the natural Pro- 


ceſs, 
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ceſs, and flow gradual decompoſition and Changes 
made in theſe Minerals, in the bowels of the Earth, 
are very different from thoſe produced by the ex- 
periments in the former proceſſes, and the true na 
ture and qualities of theſe Waters, when impreg- 
nated with them, are likewiſe very different from 
thoſe which have been uſually aſcribed to them, 


from the Experiments made on theſe minerals, ei- 
ther in a combined ſtate, or when they are decom- 


poſed and diſſolved in Water. 


Taz ingenious M. Maguer has enlarged the true 
_ eſtabliſhed principles of chemiſtry, by ſeveral new 
and accurate experiments and obſervations on them, 
and has more clearly pointed out the true nature 
and Qualities of the volatile Spirit of ſulphur, than 
any of his predeceſſors. He mentions a particular 
way of more ſlowly decompoſing Sulphur and Iron 
in the yellow Eyrites, without the aid of any fire; 
for if they are collected in a ſufficient quantity, 
and expoſed to the oiſt air, they will in the courſe 
of time begin to efflore/ce, and ſhoot out into 
Flowers, which certainly proceeds from a more flow 
Accenſion, and Decompe poſition of the F of 


Sulphur, 
Tas: 
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Tris ow efflorence of the yellow Pyrites, and 
the more quick and greater emiſhon of ſulphureous 
vapours, when they approach nearer to a mutual 
Contact, are Phenomena well worth our notice, as 
they depend on a ſingular property, which iron 
poſſeſſes, of decompoſing Sulphur, by the help of 
Moiſture; and ſeem to point out more clearly the 
true Principles of the Bath Waters, and the na- 
tural Proceſs, by which theſe ſucceſſive changes are 
more ſlowly and equally made in theſe minerals, in 
the bowels of the earth, while they approach and 
come nearer to a nutual Contact, and communicate 
their principles and N to R Laing | 
through them. 


' Hexex it appears that theſe Waters, when thus 
impregnated, may be juſtly called Sulphurtous, and 
contain the real principles of Sulphur, decompoſed 
and diſſolved in them. This is evident from the 

large quantities of the fineſt Sulphur, which are 
found on the Bolt Head over the ſpring, and in the 
aquæducts of the Aix- la- Chapelle Waters, Theſe 
ſulphureous V. apours, which contain the volatile 
Principles of Sulphur lightly united, would foon 
* and be diſſipated i in the air; but by being 


retained 
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retained and collected there, and gradually ap- 

proaching to a more cloſe Contact, re-aſſume their 
priſtine Form and Qualities. I dont find that any 
experiments of this kind have yet been made on 
the Waters of Bath, where there are neither any 
regular aquzduas, or Bolt Head, to collect and 
retain the vapours ariſing from them; but it ſeems 
more than probable, that quantities of the fineſt 


ſulphur might be ST there, and preſerved i in 
the fame manner * 


Do not the Principles of ſulphur, with which 
the Bath Waters are impregnated, conſiſt of the 
pureſt, volatile, oleaginous Phlogiton, lightly united 
with the volatile acid ſpirit of ſulphur, whoſe real 


properties are not altered by too great a degree of 
Heat or fire, but which acquire a greater activity 


in a more mild and: diſſlved ſtate ? And Wil not 


* I . mi ſentiments on this ſubject, ſeveral years 
ago, to an ingenious phyſician reſiding at Bath; and as there were 
neither any pipes to convey the Water, or Bolt Head to retain the 
vapours arifing from them, he propoſed, at my requeſt, to direct 
ſome contrivance of that kind, when the ground was next opened, 
to cleanſe the pump; but this was probably prevented by ſome 
difficulty attending it. However, I have received information, that 
1958 real ſulphur has ſince been found in crevices near the water. 


Pf: their 
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their union continue more permanent in Vater, 
whole Derfity is much greater than that of Air, 
eſpecially in ſubterraneous ſprings, where the ad- 
miſſion of air is leſs free, and more confined ? And 
does not this appear fully evident, as theſe vapours, 


when reunited and collected, acquire and retain all 
the Properties of the fineſt concrete ſulphur ? 


BoxRHAAvE is the firſt who has obſerved, and 
clearly proved, that there is in iron an inherent 
Principle, of a diftin& nature from the other parts 
of iron. He has given a * proceſs, by which it may 
be entirely ſeparated from the recent filings of Iron, 
which have not contracted. any ruſt. The Men- 
fruum which he has found moſt proper for this 
purpoſe, is the fronge// and moſt generous Old 
Hock; and the degree of heat in which they are 
ded. is more nild and equal, than that which 
has been uſually applied in making the chalybeate 
Wine in different diſpenſatories. He deſcribes the 
' peculiar Taſte, and ſenſible qualities of this Wine, 


and, to confirm this obſervation, he + repeats the 


* Vide Proceſ. clxvii. Operat. Chem. 


+ Refiduo eodem modo, novum Vinum affundatur, prodibit qui- 
dem ferratum Vinum, at nullo modo conferendum præcedenti: 
brevi enim fingulare id ferro deeſt, Eſt tincture non ſolutions 


. 
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fame proceſs on the remaining filings of iron, after 
the former Wine has been ſtrained off from them FE 
by which indeed a Wine is produced ſtrongly im- 

pregnated with its Iron qualities, but entirely de- 
prived of this active peculiar Principle. 


* Hz aſſigns very peculiar qualities and virtues to 
this kind of chalybeate Wine, which he chiefly im- 
putes to this fingular animating principle, and 
which in his private lectures, I have heard him 
more freely diſtinguiſh by the name of Anima 
Martis. He ſays, that from his own experience 
he has found that the efficacy of it, in reſtoring the 
relaxed and languid ſtate of the Solids, and in 
giving a more firm Union and ſtrength to inactive 
diſſolved fluids, has been more powerful, than he 
could obtain from any other medicine, or regimen 


of diet +. 


| * Apparet hinc eſſe 18 ferro partem, in 1 leni, acido, fermen- 
tato, oleoſo, vegetabili, ſolubilem : Alteram quæ non ſoluta manet 
in eodem : Prior pars, eſt ſummum remedium ibi hactenus notum, 
cognitum in arte, ad inſtaurandum vim hæmapoieticam corport hu- 
mano; quoties hec ſola ex debilitate nimis laxorum ſolidorum, et 
humorum nimis levi, aquoſa, frigida, inerti indole oritur, Ib. 


P. 445 
+ Neque enim ulla rei vegetabilis, 3 virtute, ulla victùs 
| Foe, id quis efficiet in caſu dicto, quod hoc marte conficitur, Ib. 
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I uus r here obſerve, that Boer haave, in his pri- 
vate practice, more frequently directed a chalybeate 
Wine with the ſame intention, but prepared in a 
more mild, and leſs continued heat, in which ſome 
aromatics were likewiſe infuſed. The form which 
was moſt familiar to him, and which J have ge- 
nerally uſed, is here added. He uſually directed, 
that the pbial, or bottle, ſhould be kept at a mo- 
derate diſtance from a fire, three or four days, 
ſhaking it often, and then to be removed to a cala, 
quiet ſituation, and the bottle well corked, but 
without ſtraining the Wine from the ingredients, 
but when the quantity was taken, which had been 
directed; the Cinnamom and Magellanic bark, which 

are in a greater proportion to that of the filings of 
iron, renders it more light and grateful to the ſto- 
mach, which is very apt to. reje& the uſual prepa- 
rations of this kind, more ſtrongly impregnated 
with the iron qualities. He hag given a prepara- 
tion of this kind in his + ba Medica, which. 


* R. Limatur ferri recent. uncias duas. 
Corticis Cinnamom. 
Magellanic. aa ſeſqui unciam. 
Macerentur ſpatio trium dierum in vino optimo Rhenani 
ib. iii. et coletur tantum tempore uſũs. 


+ Sect. 1250, p. 223. 
he 
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he recommends to ſtrengthen and animate a re- 
laxed dropſical conſtitution, when diſengaged from 
the load which diſtended the veſſels; to which he 
has added Rhubarb, and an equal quantity of the 
Peruvian and Magellanic bark, inſtead of the Ci- 
namom. He directs theſe lighter chalybeate Wines 
in a much larger doſe than that which is made by 
the former, which, he ſays , is very effectual in 
the quantity of a dram; whereas he directs this 

lighter preparation in the quantity of a half ounce 
to two ounces, once, twice, or three times in a day, 
when the ſtomach is moſt empty. 


Ta early confidence I placed in the extenſive: 
knowledge and candour of this eminent phyſician, 
has been confirmed by a long courſe of practice; in 
which time I have often found this chalybeate Wine 
particularly uſeful in ſuch chronic caſes, when the 
Viſcera were ſound; and when the Vis Vitæ, either 
from the ſtate of the ſolids or fluids, was not too 
great. It requires the judgment of a real phyſi- 
cian to direct it properly: It will anfwer more 


* Si hujus Vini ferrati drachma, triplo ſacchari ad confiſtentiam: 
ceoccti miſcetur certaque lege in caſu idoneo propinatur auxilium ad- 
fert pueris virginibuſque incomparabile prorſus. Ib. p.. 446. 


ſafely 
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ſafely and effectually when taken firſt in a mode- 
rate quantity, very gradually increaſing and per- 
ſevering in the uſe of it, than in a larger quantity, 
and leſs conſtantly purſued. Previous mild evacu- 
ations, ſuited to the ſtrength of the conſtitution, 
are generally neceſſary; and J have found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, during the courſe of this medi- 
cine, to omit the uſe of it, when the ſtomach or 
bowels have been affected, until by a light Emeric, 
or mild ſomachic Purgative, they have been diſ- 
engaged. 


WrarTxver degree of heat is ſufficient to ſepa- 
rate this principle by its proper Menſtruum, is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to any greater heat, which 
may be more apt to diſſipate it. Is it not very pro- 
bable, from the Analogy which Boerhaave aſſigns to 
the Qualities of this Menſtruum, and thoſe which 
the oleaginous, acid, and volatile Spirit of Sulphur 
poſſeſſes, that the chalybeate Principle, which chiefly 
prevails in the Bath Waters, is of the fame ſingu- 
lar kind, to which he aſſigns theſe peculiar V ir- 
tues ? And are they not more ſafe and effectual, 


* Lene acidum ſpirituoſum, oleoſum. 


than 
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than if they were more ſenſibly and ftrongly im- 
pregnated with the other qualities of iron ? 


Is not the chalybeate Principle, diſſolved in theſe 
Waters, though in a very moderate quantity, of a 


more /ight and active animating nature, than any 
other which is arzificially extracted from that mi- 


neral, by the zgſaal Menſtruums directed to that 
purpoſe? Or which can be poſſibly ſeparated from 
it, by the natural juices of the ſtomach and bowels, 


when taken in any ſolid form ? 


AE not the Waters of Bath ſolely impregnated 
with the principles of Sulphur, and this chalybeate 
Principle, decompoſed by this natural proceſs ? And 


are they not thus mutually exerting their powers, 


more capable of animating a languid aer vous ſy{-- 


tem, and of ſafely pervading the diſtant and more 


minute veſſels of the body, than any other arzificial 


preparation of theſe minerals, or any ſuch Combi- 


nation of them yet known in any other ſulphureous- 
Waters ? And is not the quick, grateful ſenſation, 


and relief, which is frequently received immedi- 


ately after they are taken into the ſtomach, owing, 


to theſe animating and volatile principles ? 


8 Art 
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Az not the moſt obſtinate chronic diſeaſes, ow- 
ing to Ob/trufions in the more minute and di/ftarnt 
veſſels of the animal ſyſtem, to which no medi- 
cines can arrive, but ſuch which by their Ac- 
tivity, are capable of enlarging the circulation of 
the fluids, and by the Minuteneſs of their parts, of 
pervading and diſengaging the obſtructed veſſels ? 


Is not the ſurpriſing efficacy and operation of 
ſome alterative medicines, chiefly owing to the ac- 
tivity of their Jighteſt and moſt imperceprible parts? 
This ſeems more evident, from the powerful effects 
of the antimonial emetic Wine, whoſe active me- 
tallic parts, diſſolved in it, are ſo very light, that 
the regaline cup, which impregnates the Wine, af- 
ter being uſed for a conſiderable time, is very little 
diminiſhed of any ſenſible Weight; and the oriental 
Muſe will ſoon diffuſe a continued, extenſive fra- 
grancy, without loſing any ſenſible part of its 
weight. This ſurpriſing efficacy of the moſt i- 
nute parts of bodies, may be confirmed, and il- 
luſtrated by many other inſtances, and deſerves more 


notice than has been generally given to it, in the 


preparation of ſeveral alterative medicines. 


Abs | 
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Ak not theſe Waters particularly proper to en- 
large egually the circulation of the fluids, to atte- 
nuate and correct the viſcidity arid acrimony of 
them, and to promote the natural excretions and 
ſecretions, which are always deficient in low, lan- 
guid conſtitutions ? 


Azz they not always more effectual when they 
promote per/piration, which is the moſt important 
diſcharge of the body, and on which the regularity 
of the others entirely depends? And ſhould not 
the regimen and manner of drinking them be par. 
ticularly directed with that intentitn f: 


= Wins: not their efficacy be greater, when the 
whole quantity directed by the phyſician, is taken 


in ſucceſſive draughts, at a due diſtance, in the morn- 


ing, when the Stomach and Bowels are moſt free, 
and the whole Syem of veſſels is moſt diſengaged, 
than in divided draughts, at a greater diſtance, or 
after any previous meal? For in the former ſtate 
of the body, they will more quickly and unmixed 
be received into the blood; and from their regular 
ſucceſſive ſupplies, be more' equally and effectually 
_ diffuſed through the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, with- 
G g out 
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out any partial plenitude, and be more capable of 
pervading the more diſtant veſſels, than when taken 
at greater, and more unegual diſtances, when the 
effect from the former glaſs becomes languid, un- 
leſs ſupported by a ſeaſonable /upply ? | 


Tux erroneous attention too frequently paid to 
their paſſing by Urine, and to medicines directed 
for that purpoſe, muſt ariſe from the very great 
quantity in which theſe Waters were improperly di- 
rected in former times, and in which the foreign 
mineral Waters were, and are ſtill taken, though 
in a leſs extraordinary degree : For in ſuch a ge- 
neral ſtate of plenitude, an increaſed diſcharge of 
Urine was abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent a *up- 
ture of ſome veſſels : But whenever theſe Waters 
are taken in moderate quantities, and paſs off fre- 
quently by urine, which often happens in weak. 
irritable conſtitutions, they never will produce any 
laſting good effect, until by a proper regimen they 
are capable of paſſing farther into the more diſtant: 
veſſels of the 1290 : 


From hence it appears, how inciſeQual any * 
experiments on concrete Swiphur, or Chemical. ana- 


Nen. 
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Jen evaporations, precipitating mixtures, and trif- 
ling obſervations on the nature and figure of their 
ſubſiding Contents muſt have been, in diſcovering 
the true principles of theſe Waters; and how pre- 
carious any rules of practice mult. prove, which are 
| deduced from ſuch LL and obſervations. 


1 the Wines of the Ancients were uſually. mixed 
with Water, and greatly improyed or vitiated by. 
the qualities of it, I thought it neceſſary to make 
ſome general obſervations on the. properties of Wa: 
ter, and how their different. qualities may depend 
on more minute and latent cauſes, than can be de- 
duced from their different ſpecific Gravity, or any 
_ appearances in their ſubſiding contents. This in- 
ſenſibly hath carried me into this digreſſion (though 
not quite foreign to my ſubject) on the nature of 
Bath Waters, and tempted me to throw out ſome 
obſervations, which have often, engaged my atten- 
tion; but very far from preſuming in this imperſect 
ſketch, to have fully inveſtigated the true nature 
and ule of them, but rather with a view of exciting 
others, who have more leiſure and abilities, by fu- 
ture experiments, to, improve them. The farther : 
knowledge of their real qualities can be acquired 
Gg 2 only 
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only by experiments ſuited to the nature ' of them, 
and by inveſtigating from theſe appearances their real 
origin, and the changes made in them; but experience 
and careful obſervations on their effects when taken, 
mult determine how far they may be uſeful or pre- 
judicial, in different diſeaſes and conſtitutions. 


ITS Ir is not my intention to enter into the exten de 

| virtues of warm bathing in theſe waters ; they 
well deſerve a particular treatiſe. I have lightly 
dwelt on ſome circumſtances relating to it in an- 
other chapter, and here halt only make a few ge- 
neral aher inen. 2 


T Weite ative principle with which the 

Bath Waters are impregnated, renders them much 

| more powerful than baths of common Water. 

| Hence the ſurpriſing effects in quickly removing 

| ſeveral diſeaſes, where the moſt judicious regimen 

of medicine and diet have failed; but theſe very 

qualities render improper bathing in thei equally | 
ik (rages 


* 
. 113 


Tue heat yy th bath, che + tant of- Water, 
and the time of 9 in * wur! be adapted 
| _ 
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to different conſtitutions. The ſtrength and mo- 
tion of the heart ought to be equal, or rather ſu- 

perior to the heat, and weight of the bath. The 
inſtant the pulſe continues to be more weak and 
languid, the bathing has been carried too far, and 
muſt prove more prejudicial than uſeful. But no- 
thing is more neceſſary to make warm bathing ſafe 
and effectual, than moderate, previous exerciſe; 
which equally ſtrengthens and enlarges the motion 
of the blood, and brings it to a proper temper with 
the bath. On which account, I uſually prefer the 
new King ſton ſingle baths, generally reduced to a 
more temperate heat, to the old larger baths, and 
direct going into it about two hours before dinner; 
when after an early breakfaſt, and the moderate 
exerciſe of the morning, the moving powers of the 
body are more free and active, than at any other 
time of the day, the veſſels more diſengaged from 
any ſuperfluous load and plenitude, and more ca- 
pable of bearing any additional preſſure on them. 
This kind of bathing will, or ought to be ſuc- 
ceeded with more lightneſs, and a greater freedom 
of ſpirits than before; and nothing ist a more ſure 
teſt of its having been judiciouſly Hdriled, and 
ne oonfluged; l BY * 2 


How 
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How different from this regimen is being carried 
out early in the morning, often in a cold moilt 
air, in a cloſe confined vehicle, in a heavy. bathing 
dreſs, and after returning from a large, promiſ- 
cuous hot bath, either going into bed, or conti- 
nuing a conſiderable time in a more warm ſitua- 
tion | I have often obſerved ſome perſons after ſuch 
a relaxing exerciſe, languid and low for fome ſuc- 
ceeding days; and others, of more delicate and 
irritable fibres, to continue feveriſh, all that day, 
and S * uod 0 Ic: 

Taxes inconveniences chiefly il PE" 3 na- 
ture and ſtructure of the great baths, and the ne- 
glect of taking the proper advice of a phyſician; 
for many here, however unqualified, give direc- 
tions about bathing, which rather requires more 
judgment and attention to render it ſalutary, than 
drinking the Waters. The late ingenious Dr. 
Oliver has made ſeveral obſervations on the effects 
of improper bathing. Vet more attention has been 
given to the elegance of the public rooms, than to 
the ſtructure and convenience of the old public 
baths. ; Theſe and more exact rules of bathing, are 
A the Defiderata ſtill wanting at Bath, | 


Hiro arts 


* 
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* HpPOCRATES was the firſt who directed warm 
bathing with a medical intention, in the cure of 
ſeveral diſeaſes; and yet it is ſurpriſing with what 
minute exactneſs and care he directs it in ſome, and 
forbids it in other diſeaſes. The baths he uſed 
were not hot, but rather tepid. The fame unva- 
ried degree of heat, or quantity of Water, was not 
uſed, and he ſeems to lay a particular ſtreſs on ju- 
diciouſly varying the heat of the bath during the 
time of ia which he calls * +: 


A 


* De Act. Viet. Vid. Charter. Edit. tom. xi. a p. 106 ad 111. 
+ To Hiilautg ao o Ale. Ib. p. val, text. 44 


CHAP, 
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rer. 


On the convivial Entertainments of * ts Ancients. 


HIS Hiſtory © of the Wines of the Ancients, 
the previous preparations of them, and the 
peculiar qualities of their principal Wines, will ap- 
pear in a more clear light, by taking a view of the 
cuſtoms and manners obſerved by them in their 
convivial entertainments, eſpecially in that period 
of time, when the arts and ſciences flouriſhed at 
Athens and Rome, when the Wines were made with 
the greateſt ſkill, when the uſe of them more ge- 
nerally prevailed, and their taſte was moſt correct. 


Wa have ſeveral paſſages among the Hiſtorians, 
4 and Poets, relating to this ſubject ; but 
Plato, 
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Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and Acbenæus, have 
more particularly treated it in their Sympoſia. The 
perſons introduced by them as the principal gueſts, 
were the moſt eminent in that age for their dignity 
and learning; the moſt elegant and regular order 
was obſerved at their tables; Wine animated the 
converſation; and among other topics and cuſtoms, 
the various manner of preparing and drinking their 
different Wines is more e deſcribed. 


SavERAL authors among ahi moderns have com- 
poſed particular treatiſes on this ſubject ; but who- 
ever has peruſed them, muſt have obſerved, that 
while his mind has been often pleaſed and informed 
by many learned and juſt obſervations, it has been 
as frequently perplexed by their different opinions, 
and tedious diſputes, not only about material cir- 
cumſtances, but trifles. 


Narrgis this ſubje& undeſerving the attention 
of thoſe, who are defirous of forming a more true 
judgment of the deſcription given by phyſicians of 
the diſeaſes which have generally prevailed in dif- 
ferent periods of time, and the rules of practice 

which they have directed ; for theſe appearances, 
: H L 1 and 
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and the conſtitution of the inhabitants, are as much 
varied by their different manner of Eating and 
Ane as by the Soil, Situation, and Climate. 


As this ſubject is very copious, I ſhall endeavour 
to reduce the moſt material circumſtances within a 
ſmall compaſs, and dwell chiefly on ſuch, which 
{till remain obſcure, or may contribute to illuſtrate 
the nature of theſe Wines, and the manner of 
drinking them in their convivial entertainments, in 
which they were always conſidered as a principal 
article, even when the whole Apparatus which at- 
tended them, was moſt elegant or magnificent. 
The Romans, in a great meaſure, derived their cuſ- 
toms and manners from the Greeks: - but I ſhall 
occaſionally take notice of any material difference 
between them. 5 


Ir was an uſual cuſtom among the Greeks and 
Romans to make their ſupper the only or principal 
meal, though ſeveral varied from this rule. Hip- 
pocrates prefers divided meals to a ſingle meal, which. 
he calls Monocilin, and confirms his opinion * by 


* neg. 3 "Ag x54 of rev voc HA. 


ſeveral: 
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ſeveral uſeful obſervations. Perſons of a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, and engaged in much labour and exer- 
ciſe, require certainly large ſupplies; but from this 
great and habitual Di/tention of the ſtomach by a 
| ſingle meal, and its preſſure on the adjacent Yi 
cera, they muſt in the courſe of time become more 
liable to chronic complaints. It muſt be equally, 
but more quickly prejudicial to thoſe of a weak 
conſtitution, who are neither able to ale, or to 
digeft ſuch a quantity of nouriſhment in a ſingle 
meal, as will be ſufficient to ſupply the Vaſtes of 


the body, and more equally to ſupport their flrengrh 
and ſpirits for twenty-four hours. 


We find therefore, that in the moſt early ages, 
and particularly in that of Homer, the names of 
Breakfaſt, Dinner, and Supper *, are often men- 
tioned T. Plutarch has fully diſcuſſed this queſ- 
tion, and explained the intention expreſſed by thoſe 
different names. He obſerves, that perſons of a 
ſtrong conſtitution, who roſe early, and were en- 
gaged in the laborious and active ſcenes of life, 
took uſually for breakfaſt a N of bread dipt in 

* Angahowa, Afęicor, 8 

＋ In Lib. viii. Sympoſ. Quæſt vi. 

Hh 2 pure 
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pure Wine, which on that account was called 
Argaliaha, or, if they omitted breakfaſt, took ſome- 
what of the ſame kind for dinner; which by them 
. had formerly been uſed: equally to expreſs breakfaſt 
or dinner, though they uſually took only one of 
them, beſides the principal meal; and Euftathius 
ſays, that there is no inſtance in Homer of the 
ſame perſon, who, beſides the principal meal, cat 
mote than a ſingle repaſt. Achenæus ſays, that 
in his time moſt perſons at Rome eat regularly | 
three times; valetudinarians and children are not 
included in theſe general cuſtoms, and muſt have 
always required repeated ſupplies : However all 
agree, that the previous meals of breakfaſt or din- 
ner were uſually taken more ſparingly and alone, : 
that they may eat more freely at ts and Fry 
the Society of their friends. | 


Tar dinner heorfore was regarded by healthy 
and temperate perſons rather as a refreſhment. than 
a meal, or nouriſhment, and to prevent any un- 
ceaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach from faſting. Thus 
Horace uſed to dine * It is more particularly de- 


= Pranſus 1 non avide, quantum interpellet i mani 
Ventre diem durare. Sat. 6. lib. i. 


A ſcribed: 


WL IS 
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fcribed by others * and conſiſted chiefly of ſome 
light repaſt, without any animal food or Wine; on 
Which account it was called by ſome + Prandium 
caninum, as dogs abhor the taſte of Wine. Plato 


blames the Syracuſans, and & Cicero the * 
who. dined, and ſupped freely the ſame. is 


Ix the _—_ an of the commonwealth, the 
ninth hour was appointed for their principal meal, 
r ſupper: Martial, in an elegant correct AY 


* Hyeme 6 arcs DN utilius eſt exiguum e et ſine 
carne, et potione ſumere. Famem facilius fert adoleſcens quam 
puer, et uno cibo, quam prandio aſuetus. Panis et ſine menfa pran- 
dium, poſt quod non ſunt lavandæ manus. SEnzc. Ep. Ixxxili. ad 
Lucil. De prandio nihil detrahi poteſt; paratum fuit non magis 
hora, nunquam fine caricis, nunquam fine pugillaribus. IIlæ, fi 
panem habeo, pro pulmentario ſunt. Ib. Ep. IXxxviii. 


Gell. 
+ Epiſt. Dion ad propinquos. 
$ T. Tuſcul. vx. 


+ Varro in Menip. Aul. Gel. lib, iii. cap ulim,—Temp Aul, 


Prima ſalutantes atque altera continet hora; 
Exercet raucos tertia cauſidicos; LD 
In quintam varios extendit Roma labore 4 
Sexta quies laſſis, ſeptima finis erit; 
FSufficit in nonam nitidis octava palaſtris "= 
Imperat extructos frangere nona toros. 8. <I02 
| | 8 Lib. iv. Ep. 8. 
re gram, 


ks 
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pram, deſcribes the manner in which the Romans 
divided the day in his time, and appropriated the 
ſucceſſive hours from fix in the morning, to the va- 
rious occupations of the day; in which we find 
they began at the ninth hour to extend the 7ic/i- 
nia; but as the whole Apparatus of them became 
at length very large and elegant, they could not be 
well mt before the tenth hour. 


T HE hour of Sr was ws dhoke ths ods 
than the Romans. This is confirmed by“ Aulus 
Gellius, and by + Vitruvius, who directed that the 
ſupper- room ſhould be conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſituation aſſigned to the Triehinia in 
the ſupping room, ſhould have its aſpect to the 
ſetting ſun. 


Tuzsz 1 ſuppers were therefore called: 
Cænæ tempeſtibæ, becauſe a tated hour was appro- 


* Cone: tempus apud Athavienſes ubi Jam udreſperaſceret :/ 
Rome vero antequam adveſperaſceret. Lib. xxiii. cap. 8. 


+ Hyberna triclinia-recedentem-ſolem we Ae 6 debent. Lib. yi. 
cap. 5; | 


OP | 
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priated to them; but this expreſſion had no kind 
of relation to their manner of eating and drinking, 
or the duration of them, and widely differed in i 
other reſpects from thoſe of the Et kind, which 
were likewiſe called Cœnæ tempeſtivæ, b a 


Aated, though a different hour, was n 
to them. 


HowzvzRx ſome modern commentators, fond of 
innovations, and of ſhewing a ſuperior ſagacity, 
have diſtinguiſhed all convivial entertainments, 
which were irregularly or intemperately extended 
to a late hour, by the name of Cænæ Intempeſtive ; 
but inſtead of illuſtrating, have greatly perplexed 
the accounts given of them by the Ancients, Nei- 
ther have there been wanting among the moderns, 
others of equal learning, and more impartial judg- 
ment, who have juſtly cenſured this innovation; 
and as my intention in this chapter is more parti- 
cularly to deſcribe the cuſtoms and manners which 
prevailed among the Greeks and Romans in their 
regular convivial ſuppers, it will be neceſſary to 
take a ſhort view of their 5, ſuppers, to diſtin- 
guiſh their real characters from thoſe of the former, 
and to fix more certain limits between them. 

Tux. 
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Tu Greeks and the Romans were early formed 
to a ſuperſtitious reverence of their gods, and an 
exact attention to their religious ceremonies. After 
the rites and ſacrifices peculiar to them were per- 
formed, the remaining part of the day was en- 
tirely devoted to feaſting and mirth. A more carly 
hour was appropriated to the beginning of theſe 
ſeſtal entertainments, which was the £/7þ hour, or 
according to our computation, the eleventh in the 
morning. Theſe were likewiſe -on that account 
only called Cænæ tempeſtivæ, though a greater free- 
dom of living always prevailed in them, and the 
duration of them was much longer. 


* BULLINGERUS, ſupported by the authority of Lip- 
fins, aſſerts, that all ſuppers which were intempe- 
rately prolonged to a late hour, were erroneouſly 
called Czne tempeſtivæ, and that it was abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that theſe feſtal entertainments, which be- 
gan after the tenth hour, and were often extended 


* Convivia alia erant tempeſtiva: Alia intempeſtivia ut Lipſius 
putat: Certe convivia tempeſtiva diei non potuerunt, quæ poſt 
decimam aut undecimam horam inciperent, et ad inſtiam ſequentis 
die extraherentur. Vid. Jul. Cæſ. Bullingeri Diſſert. de Conviv. 
Veterum, in tom. ix. Gronov. de Antiq. Roman. lib. . cap. 
xxiii. 


to 
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to the beginning of the next day, could be called | 
tempeſtiva. Gronovius entirely differs from them, 
and ſays, that the learned Salmaſiu rus had evidently 
proved, that the term intempeſtiva was never ap- 
plied to any of their convivial entertainments, and 
was entirely unknown to any of the ancient au- 
thors, but introduced into ſome of their books by 
the i ignorance of ſome tranſcfibers, or librarians. 
At the ſame time he cenſures Bullingerus for his 
partial quotation of a paſſage in f Cicero, (in which 
he expreſſes the delight he received in frequenting 
theſe feſtal Cænæ rempeſtive as a proof of this aſ- 
ſertion ; for that one of his character could not be 

ſöppoled to have given ſuch a ſtrong approbation 
of them, had they not been of a temperate and 
regular kind: But 3 Gronovins juſtly obſerves, that 
Cicero's obſervations on this fen are rather a 


„ #4 + © + 


* Sed chin fins oftcadic convivia elect veteribus erant ins 
cognita, et a ſciolis et imperitis librarus in nonnuflos libros invecta; 
Antiquiſſimos libros non nofle nifi tempeſtiva convivia. In Præfat. 
ad tom. Kii. Antiquit. Roman. D Mt T 92 | 


+ Ego tempeſivis* comvivits deleBtar.” De Senectute. | 


J Vt clare patet ex beo Ciceronis quem lipſe Buningerus affert, | 
Fgo propter ſermones delectationem tempeſtivis conviviis delector, 
cum paulo poſt addit hæc cobvivia ſolere in multam Se e 
aue — In eadem Pref, 


ex 23 
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confutation * his opinion, as immediately i in the 
ſubſequent part of this paragraph he acknowledges, 
that the fame. feſtive freedom prevailed in them, 
which particularly attended all. entertainments of 
that kind. This cannot be more clearly expreſſed, 

than in an elegant and ſpirited. tranſlation, which a 
very ingenious. author has lately. given; of Ciceros 
Treatiſe of Old Age. A 's I will acknowledge that 
« ] always took a ſingular fatisfaion 3 in frequent- 
ing the meetings of theſe little ſocieties, which 
te are known by the name of confraternities, and 
00 which were firſt inſtituted when I was Queſter, 
« on the ſtatue. of Cybele being received into the 
40 public worſhip, At the return of theſe anniver- 
T ihren =p $769 ey in their . never 
« to excels indeed, however with a certain free- 
« dom, which is natural to gay ſpirits, and which 
te uſually” attend that period of life, and which 
e gradually ſubſide as more ſerious years advance. 
« But the principal ſatisfaction Which 1 received 
« from theſe entertainments aroſe much leſs from 


« the pſu the Palats,, than from the op- 


Bs * 95 or an Eſſay on Old nk by Marcus Tulliv Cicero, with 
* 


« portunity 
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« portunity they afforded me of enjoying a large 
circle of my friends,” 


Bor this feſtal entertainment, to which Bullin- 
gerus refers, began at the uſual early hour in the 
morning at eleven, or the fifth hour, and its anni- 
verſary return was probably more frequented by 
him, as it was inſtituted when he was Queftor, 
and conſiſted chiefly of his friends ; and though it 
was extended to a late hour, yet may be conſidered 
as a temperate ſociety, when compared to others of 
the feſtal kind, which we find from him and others, 
were attended with profuſion and intemperance, 
and often extended to the” next 1 and To were : 
vo alten eee e | 


$3 — % 


Tars ge is introduced by Cicero among 
many others, with a view only of ſhewing, that 
old” Age is not deprived of that ſhare of ſenſual and 

rational pleaſure, which is ſufftelent to make it 


49 23. {634 L431 1185 . PISS KID 
*Elandius;conyiviis tempeſtivis n a lib. x xi. Tem- 
peſtivis conviviis gaudet. . Hiſt. ii. Lolliusin e gladis, 


Storttn coeiviis Cicero, Act. i. in Verrem. In tempeftibis 
conviviis probari. Ib. Ep; i; lib. ix. ad Attio. Quaſi enãů quam 
lautas et tempeſtivas. Id. per Muræna. 5 


13 


1i 2 © happy, 
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happy, and that he was capable of attending theſe 
anniverſary entertainments, and enjoying them a- 
mong a promiſcuous number of his ſriends. 


He proceeds in the next paragraph to deſcribe 
the ſuperiour ſocial happineſs which he enjoyed in 
his regular evening ſuppers, not in a /arge Circle, 
but in a ſmall and ſelect number of his friends; and 
lightly points out the various cuſtoms and elegant 
circumſtances which ſometimes attended them, and 
contributed. to render them, more ſplendid, and a- 


greeable. TEEN EA a ods Land. 
14291 I. "a NI 7 


N 


Tus up and. very, material Ain e between 
them will appear in a ſtronger light, when com- 
pared in the ſame tranſlation. Agreeably to this 
way of thinking our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed theſe 
« kinds of amicable feaſts, by the name of convi- 
ce vial banquets, as being chiefly. calculated for the 
et more rational purpoſes, of ſocial and friendly in- 
ce tercourſe; whereas the Greeks denominate them 
« by a term merely of cating and drinking, as if 
« theſe two articles, which ought to be conſidered 
« as the lower objects of their meeting, were firſt 
« and principal in their eſtimation, For my part, 
„ 74 | « I receive 
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I receive ſo much pleaſure from theſe hours, 

ce which are thus devoted to chearfulneſs, that I 
9 long to prolong my meals, when the company 
« is compoſed of men of my own years, few of 
„ hich are indeed now remaining ; but when. it 
te conſiſts of ſuch company as yourſelves “; and I 
« acknowledge my obligations to old age for hav- 
« ing increaſed my paſſion for the pleaſures of con- 
cc EG: at the ſame time that it has abated it 
« for thoſe which depend ſolely on the ſtomach. 
« I would not however be thought ſo profeſſed an 
cc enemy to the latter, as to deny, that within cer- 
« tain limits they may very reaſonably perhaps be 
| ce indulged ; and I declare, for the ſatisfaction of 

cc thoſe, who are unwilling to part with this kind 
« of gratification, that I do not find old age a diſ- 
cc qualification for the enjoyment of them. I take + 
6 delight in joining thoſe ſocial parties, where, 

ce agreeable. t to, the cuſtom. of. our anceſtors, a pre- 

« ſident of the club is appointed, and am, much 
ec pleaſed to hear him deliver out his important 
« edicts. I rejoice in theſe. moderate. refreſhing 
te cups, which Socrates recommends in &. enophon's 


ov. 


” 
1 


* Scipio and Lzlius, 


te banquet, 
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ce banquet, and am well pleaſed with the artificial | 
« method of warming and cooling the Wine, as 
« the different ſeaſons of the year invite. Even 
ehen I am in the country with my Sabine neigh- 
© hours, I allow myſelf the ſame kind of indul- 
ce gence, as I add one every day to the number of 
« their evening ſocieties, which we generally len gthen 
ce out by a variety of amuſing converſation, until 
«© the night is far advanced.” 


"Ir i well chat the feſtal entertainment, which 
Cicero deſcribes, more particularly refers to that of 
Cybele. The fame author in his remarks on this 
Effay on Old Age, obſerves, that theſe ſocikties 
were inſtituted 5 in honour of particular. dieibities, 
for the plirpole of celebrating theſe annual "feſti- 
vals, which he compares to a cuſtom of the fame 
kind, which prevails in Roman Catholic counties, 
where in every great town'thete are ' (Geittics? Under 
the title of Cortrairits, Who, celebrate the anniver- 
fary of ſome particular | ſaitt, whom they h 2908 
even for eee . 


2 74 I Duster ne roi: ** a3 


Tas olds and Romans had a. great. variety 


U 


of deities: Some were of a more ancient kind; 
7 Deb 
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ſuch as the guardian gods of their country, to whom 
more ſolemn divine rites, and more ſplendid feaſts, 
were appointed. Theſe are enumerated by various 
authors. The learned * Dr. Potter has given a 
large alphaberical liſt of the former, which ex- 
ceeded that of the Romans; and Athens had a 

reater number than any other Grecian republic. 

he oreat feſtivals were very magnificent, and ce- 


lebrated at the public charge. The Athenians, who 


were particularly fond of them, to preyent the 
public treaſury from being exhauſted by their feſtal 


entertainments, applied the confiſcated eſtates to 


theſe purpoſes. + Arifatl obſerves, that thele feſ⸗ 
tivals were called Selbe, Jeon, Nada, becauſe they 
thought they were obliged, in honour of the gods, 
to get drunk © on 22 8 2 occaſions. 


24 
4 6 14 


ON theſe great feltivale no public. buſineſs was 


tranſacted in the courts or ſenate 5 but the inferior 


ones were obſerved. with leſs forms, and by their 
particular votaries. Many who declined attending 
theſe public feſtivals, on account of the _—_— 


* (Il. OE] ft! 


* Greek and Roman Antiqumies, 


— — ” 


+ Ori d det Oos oo hal dan boeffele. Ethic. ad Nicho- 
mac. lib, viii. 3 


Tance 


—_— —  — —„— — 2 
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Trance and confuſion which uſually attended them, 
celebrated them in a more private | feſtive manner 
with their friends, after having firſt performed the 
rites and forms peculiar to the day. Horace, 
who did not love a crowd, celebrated in this man- 
ner the day devoted to Meptune, and urges Lyde 
to make haſte, and get the Wine ready, as the 
feſtal hour was adyanced. : 


E Wen feſtal ſuppers were more e particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed for their elegance and magnifi- 
cence, than any other. + Cicero compares an en- 
tertainment given to him in his progreſs to one of 
this Kind, by a proverbial expreſſion; - and + Ho- 
race makes uſe of the ſame alluſion. f One 5 the 
moſt curious 9 of antiquity is a deſcrip- 


0 Feſto quid potius die 
Neptuni faciam ? Prome reconditum 
Lyde ſtrenua, Cæcubum 10 
Munitæque adhibe vim ſapientiz. | 
Inclinare meridieth 8 TTRIOT 1 Lt 
Sentis. = Lab . Ode 28. | 


＋ Epulati Ae nem! in ede, i. 5 ad we 9. 


nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 


15 dens 4 3 29 * — 5 i _ 
Tempus erat dapibus. Lib. „7 


tion 
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tion of a ſupper of this kind, which * Macrobius 
tranſcribed from the records of Metellus, the high - 
prieſt. It was the inauguration ſupper of Lentu- 
lus, When he was made Hamen Martialis, or prieſt 
of Mars. I he gueſts who met on this occaſion 
were all ſacred perſons, prieſts, and veſtals, whom 
he particularly enumerates, and the ſeveral diſhes 
which compoſed the Antecenium and Supper : The 
former conſiſted of ſuch materials, as were moſt 
proper to excite the appetite, and the others of 
ſuch as were equally capable of gratifying it. The 
reader's curioſity will be more agreeably engaged, 
by referring him to the account which Dr. Arbuth- 
not has en of the whole entertainment. 


Au the various articles of the Antecenium, 
the + pickles, and particularly the Garum, were 
diſtinguiſhed for their price and exquiſite taſte, 
This preparatory repaſt, when temperately uſed, 
was regarded 9a an agreeable and ſalutary refreſh- 


Jb. ni. cap. 9. 


+ Singulis millibus nummum permutabis ejus congios binos. 
PIN. XXX1. 7. 


Accipe faſtoſum munera cara garum. 
Nobile nunc fitio luxurioſa Garum. 


Mar. Lib. xili. EY. 102: 
. ment 


, 
r 
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ment after warm bathing, and contributing to 

| ſtrengthen the appetite and digeſtion, and was con- 
cluded with taking a moderate quantity of gene- 
rous Wine and honey, which by the Greeks was 
called TIgozops , and by the Latins Promulfeg® 
Atheneus ſays, this was uſually carried round before 
fupper. Plutarch mentions the different preparations, 
and cenſures the abuſe of it. +, When Cicero informs 
P. Petus of his intention of ſupping with him, he 
warns him to be well prepared, as his appetite is very 
keen, and that he does not defign as uſual to cloy it 
with his Antipaſt and Promulſis, which he has entirely 

| diſuſed. The preparation which was moſt approved 
by the Romans, was compoſed of four parts of the 
beſt Falernian Wine, mellowed by a proper age, 
and two parts of the fineft Grecian Honey t. This 
became at length a neceflary and refined article of 


2 NgoroH 11 wee vu de rei. 


Neque eſt quod in promulſide ſpet ponas aliquid, quam totam 
ſuſtuli: Solebam enim antea debilitari oleis et Lucanicis tuis. 
Ep. ad Fam. lib. ix. 16. 


+ Sperne cibum vilem: niſi Hymettia mella Falerno- 
Ne. biberis diluta. Honk. Lib. ii. Sat. 2. 


luxury 


2. 
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luxury in all elegant entertainments. Martial 
praiſes its nectarean and fragrant qualities, and 
+ Horace condemns Aufidius for impoſing on them 
with his arp and rough Promuljis, This mixture 
had been early eſteemed for its ſalutary and agreeable 
virtues, and is generally called Oiouenz. It is of- 
ten recommended by Hippocrates; and } Homer 
celebrates the bowl of Pramnian Wine which Circe 
prepared for Ulyſſes and his companions. _ 


Tux luxury of the Romans encreaſed in propor- 
tion to their opulence. We find that they were 
more fond of fiſh than of any part of their food, 
and more extravagant in the price. The Arci- 
penſer, or ſturgeon, the Muræna, or lamprey-eel, 
the Scari, the Rhombus, or turbot, the Mullus, or 
mullet, the whiting, or Aſellus, were principally 
eſteemed by them. Some of theſe were brought 


Attica nectareum turbatis mella Falernum : 
Miſceri decet hoc a Ganymede Vinum. 
Lib. xiii. Ep. 108. 
+ Aufidius forti miſcebat mella Falerno, | 
Mendoſe : quoniam vacuis committere venis 
Nil niſi lene decet ; leni præcordia mulſo 
Prolueris meliùs. Lib. ii. Sat. 4. 


+ Milk newly preſs'd, the ſacred flour of wheat, 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian Wines the treat. . 
| | Odyſ. Xi Ver. 268. 
K k 2 from 
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from diſtant provinces in light veflels called Tr:- 


remes, remarkable for their velocity.“ Juvenal | 
mentions a mullet which coſt forty-eight pounds, 
and Macrobius another, which coſt ſixty- four. 
+ Horace points out this extravagance in foreign 
G6ſh; nor were their fiſh-ponds leſs expenſive. 
t Varro fays, that you may more eaſily get a ſet 
of horſes out of Hortenſius's ſtables, than a bearded 
mullet out of his fiſh-ponds. From the various 
inſtances collected by Dr. Arbuthnot of the great 
value which the Romans put upon fiſh, we ſhall 
be leſs ſurpriſed to find among them that C. Hir- 
rius fold his for quadragenes HS. thirty-two thou- 
fand two hundred and ninety-one pounds, and that 
Lucullus's were fold for the ſame price after his death. 


Tus price of theſe, and ſeveral other provi- 
ſions, was greatly enhanced by the preference 


8 mullum ſex millibus emit. Sat. 4. 
| Septem millibus. Ch. iii. 16 


+ Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 
Magiſve rhombus, aut ſcari, 
Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
Hyems ad hoc vertat mare. Epod. 2. 


I Celerius voluntate Hortenfii ex Equili educeres Rhædarias ut 
fbi habeas mulas quam e piſcinis barbatum mullum. Lib. ili. 


tap. 17* ; 
S which. 
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which was given to ſuch as were produced from 
particular places, or provinces : The mullets from 
Symetum, lamprey-cels from Sicily, ſhell-fiſh of 
Pelorus, herrings of Lepara, the belly of the 
tunny fiſh taken from. Pachymum, kids from the 
iſland of Melos, radiſhes of Mantinea, turneps of 
Thebes, beets from Aera. This diſtinction often 
occurs in ſeveral authors, and therefore ſome ex- 
traordinary expenſive articles which have been men- 
tioned, are not to be regarded as the common 
prices of them, though they are ſufficient indica- 
tions of the affluent fortunes which ſeveral indivi- 
duals then enjoyed, and the vain or vicious lux- 

ury which prevailed among ſome, even in the more 

virtuous times of the commonwealth. | 
Tue quantity of wealth was very different in 
Rome in different ages. In the flouriſhing tate of 
the commonwealth, the proportion which their 
circulating ſpecies bore at Rome to the price of 
their commodities, and the number of their in- 
habitants (which may be called the relative riches 
of any place), did not probably exceed that of 
many Cities now in Europe, as there was then a 
leſs quantity of circulating ſpecie in Europe, than 
ſince 
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ſince the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies; but in the 
time of 5 0 when almoſt all nations had 
yielded to his arms, and their trade centered in Rozze, 
there was certainly a greater quantity of circulat- 
ing ſpecie in that city, than there is now in any 
city in Europe. However, though the arts and 
ſciences, elegance and order, were encouraged in 
his reign, and riches were more equally divided, 
yet it was not in his power to prevent the increaſ- 
ing prices of their commodities, and the deprava- 
tion of their manners, which will always be the 
conſequence of great opulence and luxury. 


In the ſucceeding reigns, we find that they 
made a rapid progreſs. The emperors gave the 
example, and the flatterers of their power and pro- 
fuſion accumulated immenſe fortunes, while the 
reſt were oppreſſed with poverty and ſlavery. The 
rapacity of individuals encreaſed with their power 

and riches. Caligula poſſeſſed both in a ſupreme 

degree. Suetonius relates, that he uſed to roll 
himſelf in heaps of gold, and that + Vero's gene- 


In Vita Calig, 
+ In Vita N er. 


ral 
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ral inſtruction to the tax gatherers was, © You 
c well know my intention; collect as much as you 
© can, and leave them as little ;” and new words, 
abradere, corradere, were coined to expreſs this 
kind of pillage. In theſe times no limits were 
fixed to their profuſion and intemperance. Sweto- 
nius fays, that thoſe uſually given by Caligula were 
ſo extraordinary, that he almoſt exhauſted the 
_ treaſures of the empire.” Dio mentions, that 
Vitellius ſpent in one year twenty-two thouſand 
five hundred myrrhiads of drams, or ſeven million 
two hundred and fixty-five thouſand fix hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. Þ Tacitus ſays he ſpent 
the ſame ſum within a few months. It is no won- 
der therefore at this time we ſhould then find the 
F epithet [| Intempeſtiva firſt applied to theſe en- 
tertainments, as no /ated hour was fixed to their 

* Scis quid mihi opus eſt. Hoc agarius ne quis quicquid ha- 
beat. SUET. in Vita Neron. 

＋ Dio in Vitel. 

Lib. xvii. 

$ Senatum populumque objurgavit edicto quod Cæſare præliante 
intempeſtiva convivia cireum et theatra et amænos ſeceſſus cele- 
brarent in Vit. Calig. | 

4, Convivia intempeſtiva. et perpotandi inſana libido. Lib, ii. 


25 : beginning = 
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beginning or duration, or to their intemperance 
and profuſion. This is a ſufficient confirmation of 
what Salmaſius and Gronovius have aſſerted, that 
the term Intempeſiiva was not to be found in any 
of the ancient authors, without having recourſe to 
the ignorance or errors of librarians to confirm 
their opinions, as theſe kinds of entertainment were 
then of a modern date, and entirely unknown in 
former times. 


Tnouch various inſtances of this kind may be 
produced from the beſt authorities, and which 
ſeem almoſt incredible, 1 ſhall only mention a 
ſhort ſpecimen of them, which was given to Vi- 
tellius by his brother, and has been tranſmitted to 
us, on account of the expenſive articles which 
were curiouſly collected with that ſingular inten- 
tion. * Among many other there were two thou- 


ſand of the choiceſt fiſhes, ſeven thouſand of the 


Famoſiſſima ſuper cæteros fuit cœna, ei data adventitia a 
fratre, in qua duo millia lectiſſimorum piſcium; ſeptem avium ap- 
poſita traduntur. Hane quoque exſuperavit ipſe dedicatione pa- 
tinæ, quam ob immenſam magnitudinem clypeum Minervæ aiyidz 
woανν dictitabat. In hac Scarorum jecinora phaſianorum, et pa- 
vonum cerebella, linguas phænicopterùm, murænarum lactes a Car- 
pathio uſque et freto Hiſpaniæ per Navarchos et triremes petitarum, 
commiſcuit. SUETON. in Vitel. cap. xiii. 

5 choiceſt 
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choiceſt birds. One diſh, from its amplitude and 
capacity, was called Mzzerve's buckler, which 
chiefly conſiſted of the livers of Scari, the brains 
of pheaſants and peacocks, the tongues of par- 


Tots, and lampreys bellies brought from the more 
diſtant provinces, 


* Hoxacs cenſures the vitiated taſte which pre- 
vailed in his time for peacocks, and curious birds, 
whoſe chief merit conſiſted in the extravagant price 
which was given for them ; and + Claudian ſeems 


particularly to allude to the various profuſion of 
theſe entertainments. 


* Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem meum, 
Non attagen lonicus 
Jucundior, 


Epod 24 
Vix tamen eripiam, poſito pavone, velis quin 
Hoc potiùs quam gallina tergere palatum, 
Corruptus vanis rerum: quia veneat auro 
Rara avis. Sat. 2. Lib. ii. 


* A H traduntque palato 
Sidereas Junonis aves, et ſi qua loquendi 
Gnara coloratis viridis defertur ab Indis, 
Quæſitus trans regna cibus; quorumque profundam 
Ingluviem non Ægæus, non alta Propontis, 
Non freta longinquis Mæotida piſcibus explent. 
| Lib. ii. in Eurzor. 


11 Tas 
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Tux Erecians were more elegant and judicious: 
in their entertainments than the Romans: Dr. Ar- 
Zuthnot has likewiſe made ſome obſervations or 
their riches and money affairs, collected from ſe- 
veral inſtances; from whence it appears that the 
Nomams could not be ſaid to be rich, till after the 
conqueſt of Greece. Greece was much larger than 
Tialy, and Aſia than Greece, and the revenues of 
the Athenian commonwealth much larger than 
thoſe of Rome, conſidering the ſmall extent of 
their dominions ; for thoſe of the Athenians were 
very confined 'on the continent, and ſcarce as large 
as Yorkſhire, though this celebrated republic made 
ſo great a figure in the world with ſo ſmall a do- 
minion. 


But the conduct of the Grecians was in many 
reſpects very different from that of the Romans; 
in ſome equally great, in others very ſuperiour; in 
the whole more uniform and conſtant ; for after 
their conqueſt over the Per ſian arms, firſt under 
Ferxes, and afterwards. Darius, though nothing 
was more exalting than the victories they obtained, 


* Vide Rollin. 
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or more tempting than the glory they acquired 
by their illuſtrious actions, they long preſerved 
their love of liberty, and their ancient manners: 
But, though invincible to the Perſian arms, they at 
length could not reſiſt their riches and luxury, of 
which Philip and Alexander took the ad vantage, 
ſubduing them by the power of gold, and artfully 
dividing them into different factions. However, 
though thus reduced, they long retained their na- 
tive paſſion for liberty; and when the Roman arms 
reduced them to a depending province, they ſtill 
retained their uſual ſpirit, and warmly ſupported 
Pcmpey when he ſeemed to fight for the reſtora- 
tion of the republic, and after Cz/ar was killed, 
erected ſtatues to Brutus and Caſſius. When en- 
tirely deprived of all power, they ſtill retained a 
more ſplendid empire over the Romans, who paid 

a willing homage to their virtues and learning, and 
generouſly continued to Achaia almoſt all their 
former privileges: Azhens ſtill continued to be the 
diſtinguiſhed ſeat of learning and the Muſes, and 
their productions in, all the arts, the ſtandard of 
refined taſte, and a happy genius. 


„ 1 an 
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I nave dwelt longer on theſe feſtal and irregu- 
lar entertainments of the Greeks and Romans, more 
particularly the latter, and the different cuſtoms a- 
riſing from their increaſing affluence, as without this 
diſtinction ſeveral paſſages in the authors of theſe 
times muſt appear perplexed and obſcure. Neither 
from this general view of the luxury of the Romans 
can we form any true judgment of the taſte and 
manners which prevailed in their more ſelect and 
regular evening ſuppers. Theſe were often agree- 
ably varied; but the order and elegance of the 
- (Grecian manners and cuſtoms were chiefly obſerved 
in them. | 


GAP. 


S 


Of rhe Evening Suppers of the Greeks and Romans. 


X 7 E find that the Greeks and Romans appro- 
'V Y priated the ſucceeding hours, from fix in 
the morning, to that of ſupper, to the public and 
private occupations of the day. Within that time, 
all buſineſs of the courts and ſenate was tranſacted, 
all viſits of ceremony were made, and all public 


ſpectacles were exhibited. On this account, ſuch 
as * anticipated the uſual time of ſupper, and 


Et qui nec veteris pocula Maſfici, 
Hor. Lib, i. Ode 1. 
waſted 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 


© Spernit, 
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waſted the hours of buſineſs in diſſipation and 
luxury, were cenſured and deſpiſed; and when 
Horace deſcribes the various abſurd circumſtances 
which attended the ſupper given by Maß ſcienus, he 
begins with the Tzcher of invitation which he had 
received, appointing the hour of meeting to be at 
: twelve next day. 


Bor even intheſe times bf affluence and luxury, 
all perſons of character met at the ſated hour, un- 
leſs prevented by ſome extraordinary accident, and 
were ſo punctual to it, that ſuch as were noted for 
neglecting it, were likewiſe remarkable for the 1 ir- 
regularity, of their conduct and manners in other 
reſpects. I his 1 is confirmed by Plutarch, who gives 
a peculiar inſtance of i it from an oration of Poly- 
charmus, in which, to give a greater force. to the 
.. proofs he had alledged i in vindication of his cha- 
racter, he makes a ſolemn, appeal to the Athenians, 
if he had ever violated the rules and order, which 
are obſerved in their evening ſuppers : 


+ Nam mihi quærenti convivam dictus here ine 
De medio potare die. „I. 


As 
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As the day of buſineſs had then ceaſed, or ra- 


ther (as * ſome have more emphatically expreſſed | 
it) expired, to revive more agreeably ; the remain- 


ing hours, until they retired to reſt, were entirely 


devoted to ſocial happineſs and pleaſure ; ; and as 


they were often lengthened. to a late hour, no cir- 


cumſtances were wanting to make them not only 


uſeful and agreeable, but. often delightful ;. for af- 


ter the firſt tables were removed, the pleaſures of _ 
Wine and converſation ſucceeded, . which were 
ſometimes promoted, or agreeably interrupted, by 
various entertainments of muſic, ſinging mimes, 
theatrical pieces, and other exhibitions, which the 
Greels expreſſed by the general term of axeoxuale. . 


Plutarch diſtinguiſhes thoſe which were moſt ap- 


proved. But the preference was always given to 
Mufic, which on. theſe. occaſions was ſeldom _ 
omitted; and though the Sympoſium of Plato and 
ALenopbom differed in every other article, yet they 
agreed in this. Athenæus deſcribes the different 
kinds of convivial muſic, which were generally 
uſed. But in the moſt elegant entertainments, the 
beſt performers in vocal and inſtrumental muſic 


* .Ccena dici ſepulchrum... 
Jam moriente die rapuit me coena benign ' 
Vindicis _ * STAT» SLV. > lib, iv. | 
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were always engaged ; nor was it unuſual for ſome 
of the gueſts to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſu- 
perior ſkill in this divine art, which was then 
eſteemed a neceſlary part of a generous education, 
and always added a luſtre to their character, how- 
ever eminent it was before. This is confirmed by 
Cicero *, who gives a remarkable inſtance of it in 
Epaminondas and Ypemiſtocles. 


TE Greeks particularly excelled in muſic. Ho- 
mer ſeems to think it as abſolutely neceſſary in all 
his convivial entertainments, as the bowl of purple 
Wine. 4 He celebrates Phemins for his fine voice 
and hand ; but to make the banquet of the gods 
more perfect, + Apollo tunes the lyre, and the Muſes 


* Summam eruditionem cenſerunt in nervorum vocumve can- 
tibus. Igitur et Epaminondas, princeps meo judicio fidibus clare 
ceciniſſe dicitur, Themiſtocleſque ante aliquot annos cum in epulis 
recuſaret lyram, habitus eſt indoctior: Ergo in Græcia mufici flo- 
ruerunt, diſcebantque id omnes, nec qui neſciebat ſatis excultus 
doctrina putabatur. Tuſculan. Quæſt. | 


+ To Phemius was conſign'd the chorded lyre, 
| Whoſe hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire; 
Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweetly fing 
High ſtrains reſponſive to the vocal firing. 


+ Thus the bleſt Gods the gen'ral day prolong 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong ; 
Apollo tun'd the have; the Muſes round 
With voice alternate aid the filver ſound. 


alternately 
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alternately ſing. While this divine concert laſted, 


they certainly wanted no Ambraſial Mectan to in- 
creaſe their delight. 


Tnoven this manner of dividing their time, and 
expending ſo great a part of it on the various plea- 
tures of the table, ſeems liable to many objections, 

yet we find that it prevailed for many ages, among 

perſons whoſe judgment and taſte had been uni- 
verſally approved and admired; and who often ac- 
knowledge, that after the day had been employed 
in the arduous and anxious ſcenes of buſineſs, they- 
always acquired there, not only a grateful return 
of ſtrength and ſpirits, but enjoyed a fingular fa- 
tisfaction from that ſocial and free converſation 
which prevailed in theſe evening entertainments. 
As the whole buſineſs and diverſions of the day 
were likewiſe tranſacted before this principal Meal, 
it is not improbable but that the public aſſemblies | 
| of every kind were conducted with more order, 
decency, and prudence, and that many irregula- 
rities and fatal accidents were prevented, which 
more frequently happen in ſuch places, when the 
_ paſſions, have been Fe inflamed by Wine, 
and intemperance. 


M +: | THERE 
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TERRE is a great difference between theſe con- 
vivial entertainments, in which the gugſis had no 
particular connexion, but were promiſcuouſly in- 
vited, and others, in which a few ſelect friends 
were aſſociated, and more frequently met together. 
Several perſons of opulent fortunes, or in eminent 
ſtations, kept a regular elegant table, but occaſion- 
ally the whole apparatus was more ſplendid. 
* Plutarch gives a remarkable inſtance, in the 
well known ſtory of Lucullus, who conſtantly 
lived in a ſplendid manner, but on that occaſion 
ſurpriſed his gueſts with the magnificence of the 
entertainment, though he gave no other direction 
to his ſervant, but that he ſhould ſup in the Apollo; 
for the eſtabliſhment appointed to that room was 
fixteen hundred pounds. 


Tux cuſtoms and forms which were uſually ob- 
ferved in the entertainments of this kind are well 
known; but we are more imperfectly informed of 
their interior manner of living in their own' fa- 
milies, and enjoying there that ſocial happineſs, 
which is pecnliar to it. However, we may con- 


* In Lucul. 
clude 
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clude from * Seneca that they ſeldom ſupped in 
private, which he compares to the life of a Lion 
or Wolf; and certainly he would have extended 
this alluſion farther, had it not been uſual among 
them to form particular parties of men and wo- 
men, who ſupped and freely converſed together; as 
their ſociety contributed more to the happineſs of 
their life, and to poliſh and improve their man- 
ners, than all the knowledge they could have ac- 
quired without it, in their moſt learned Sympofia ; 
even in that of Plato, where the ſubje& of con- 
verſation was on divine Love; or that of Xenophon, 
thongh animated with the fineſt ſallies of wit and 
humour. We have many inſtances of this kind: 
Cicero mentions one, to which he invited the men, 
and his brother Quintus the women; but at ſuch 
times they always ſat at a particular table; and 
+ he ſeverely cenſures the indecent cuſtom which 
then too much prevailed, of introducing their 
wives into theſe convivial ſocieties, which were 
formerly appropriated to the men, and where they 


| * 
* Ccena fine amico eſt vita leonis vel lupi. Ep. xvii. 
+ Quis enim Romanorum pudet uxorem inducere in convivium? 


Aut cujus mater familias non primum tenet locum, atque in celebri- 
tate verſatur ? Quod fit aliter in Græcia. Act. iii. in Verrem. 


M 2 | reclined 
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reclined on the ſame Triclinium. However he ob- 
ſerves, that this cuſtom never prevailed in Greece, 


nor even among any of that country, while they 
reſided at Rome. 1 N 


Tris was their general mode of living; but the 
true taſte and manners of the times will chiefly 
appear in the more private ſocieties of perſons, who, 
from a ſimilitude in their taſte, ſentiments, and 
ſtudies, were more immediately connected, and 
more frequently met together, than in the mixed 
and more ſplendid entertainments. Cicero, in his 
Treatiſe on Old Age, gives a ſhort deſcription of 
them, and lightly points out ſeveral agreeable cir- 
cumſtances which occaſionally attended them; but 

he dwells more particularly on the ſingular benefits 
ariſing from them in a letter to P. Pætus, who 
had contracted an hypochondriac diſorder, and 
had for ſome time declined frequenting theſe ſocial 
ſuppers, though formerly diſtinguiſhed for his lively 

wit and humour. A long friendſhip had ſubſiſted 
between them; and as Cicero was very anxious 
about his ſtate of health, after having rallied him 
a little on that ſubject, he urges him in the follow- 


| * Vide P · 245. | : 
ing 
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ing manner to return to his former way of living, 
« * But to be ſerious: I beſeech you, my dear 
« Pztus, to take my advice in this article, ſo ne- 
« ceſſary to the real happineſs of life, that you will 
« aſſociate yourſelf with ſome of thoſe worthy and 
ce chearſul friends, who eſteem and love you. Life 
ce languiſhes without ſuch ſociety, and nothing 
« more contributes to its felicity. Nor do I refer 
ce this ſo much to the gratification of the palate, as 
« to its more /alutary influence on your Food and 
ce Spirits, and diſengaging your mind from any 
ce anxious cares: Theſe are moſt effectually pro- 
« moted by a free converſation ; nor is it ever more 
« delightfully animated, than in theſe convivial. 
« ſuppers; on which account, we have more juſtly 
6 diſtinguiſhed them by that ame than the Greeks, 


« by a term only expreſſive of the powers of Wine, 
« as we then indeed only life together.” 


* Sed mehercle mi Pæte extra jocum moneo te: Pertinere ad 
beate vivendum arbitror, ut cum viris bonis, jucundis tui amanti- 
bus vivas. Nihil eft aptius vitæ: nihil ad beate vivendum accom- 
modatius: Nec id ad voluptatem refero, ſed ad communicationem 
vitæ, atque victus, remiſhonemque animorum ; quæ maxime efficitur 
ſermone familiari, qui eſt in conviviis dulciſſimus: Ut ſapientius 
noſtri quam Græci illi cvprociz, ſeu cu¹ν nominarunt :. Nos 
convivia: quia tum maxime fimul vivitur. Lib. ix. Ep. 34. Ad 
Fam. | 


? IN 
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In theſe ſocieties they formed and enjoyed their 


moſt agreeable and laſting friendſhips. No one 


ſeems to have been more pleaſed with them than 
Cicero, or more capable by his converſation of 
making them delightful. However, he thought 
that the beſt Wines, and good cheer, were likewiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary to animate and promote that 
free converſation, We may judge of his taſte, and 
the uſual manner of living which prevailed even 
in their ſele& ſocieties, from what he ſays on the 
ſubje& in ſome of his. former letters to his friend 
| Petus : * © You are by no means to conſider me 
« ag a friend to that injudicious profuſion, which 
« is now the prevailing taſte in our modern enter- 
ce tainments ; on the contrary, it is that more ele- 
te gant luxury I admire, which you uſed to diſ- 
© play when your finances were more flouriſhing.” 
And in + another, where he acquaints him with 
his intention of ſupping with him, he ſays, I do 
«© not infiſt however, that you ſpread your table 
ce with ſo unbounded a profuſion, as to furniſh out 
« a ſplendid treat with the remains: I am fo 


# Lib. ix. Ep. 16. ad Fam. 
F Lib, ix. Ep. 20. ad Fam. 


c wonder- 
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© wonderfully moderate, as to defire nothing more 
te than what is perfectly elegant in its kind. 


Tas Greeks were more fond of wine than the 
Romans, and were ſupplied with a greater plenty, 
and variety of the beſt genuine kind: They were 
more temperate, and leſs profuſe in their eating. 
Plato, who was remarkably temperate, and reſtrains 
the uſe of Wine within very ſtrict limits, allows a 
more generous uſe of it in theſe convivial ſuppers, 
as nothing, he obſerves, diſpoſes the mind to that 
benevolence which is moſt apt to terminate in 

friendſhip. * Plutarch not only expreſſes the ſame 
ſentiments, but attempts to explain its mechanic 
operation in producing theſe effects, by gradually 
opening ſome peculiar canals, and avenues to the 
foul, which then gently admit ſome of the milder 
parts of .the Wine into them, which if intempe- 
rately taken would be irregularly diffuſed * 
the whole body. 


Ws find that EY convivial converſation was oc- 
caſionally directed to various and different ſubjects, 


* Sympoſia, lib. iv. 
6 which 
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which were often propoſed and regulated by the 
hoſt, or a perſon appointed to preſide. This was 
an article ſo neceſſary to make them uſeful and 
_ agreeable, that Plutarch obſerves, | in the Sym- 
pofia of Plato and Xenophon, no particular viands 
of the table are mentioned, as being objects of an 
inferior notice. But he enumerates the different 
convivial topics of converſation, and diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe which appear to him moſt proper, from others 
which he condemns, though frequently uſed; and 
ſeems indeed inclined to digeſt them into a kind of 
ſyſtem: But certainly the converſation can never be 
more pleaſing and agreeable, than when it flows 
ſpontaneous, without any reſtraint, and naturally 


ariſe from the preſent occafs on, and di 22 tion of 
the gueſts. 


T ns Mepenthes of Helen, with which ſhe pre- 
pared that ſovereign bowl, when Menelaus enter- 
tained Telemachus and Piſiſtratus, has engaged and 
perplexed the attention of many commentators ; 
as Homer ſays, that after being mixed with the 


Mean time, with gen'ral joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth- inſpiring bowl; 5 
Temper'd with drugs of ſoy'reign eaſe t'aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tempeſtuous rage; * 

Me | 2 
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Wine, it communicated to it ſuch ſurpriſing, and 
peculiar virtues, as entirely baniſhed from the mind 
all painful and diſtreſſing ſenſations, and ſubſti- 

tuted others, which were moſt pleaſing and de- 
lightful. However it is very evident, that Homer's 

intention was not to aſcribe theſe powerful qualities 
to the plant, diſtinguiſhed by that name, but to 
celebrate the ſuperior powers of Helen's converſa- 
tion, with which ſhe charmed the gueſts, and that 
this was the reals Vepenthes, which communicated 
theſe inſpiring virtues to the Wine. Euftathius, 
who was well acquainted with the true ſpirit of 
Homer, early made this obſervation, which has 
been ſince confirmed by the beſt judges, particu- 
larly Plutarch and Atheneus. £ 


HE extends this allegorical hiſtory of the Me- 
penthes, by aſſigning its growth to AÆgypt, fertile 
in the production of plants of various virtues; and 
by obſerving, that it was a gift to Helen from the 


To cleanſe the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful ſluices of deſpair. 
Charm'd with the virtuous draught, th* exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind ; 
Tho' on the blazing pile a parent lay, | 
Qr a lov'd brother groan'd his life away. iT | 
N Pore, book IV. v. 30m. 


N 4 3 
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royal Polydamna, the wife of Thone, from whom 
ſhe learned its preparation and qualities. All theſe 
circumſtances evidently allude to the accounts. | 
which have been given of Helen having been early 
committed to the care and protection of this queen, 
who inſtructed her in the knowledge of the various 
arts and ſciences, to which Agypt gave their 9 i- 
gin and improvements, with which Helen was 
adorned, when! ſhe returned to Greece +. 


IN this deſcription which Homer gives of He- 
An beauty, her attractive graces, heightened by 
the elegance of her manners, ſentiments, and per- 
ſuaſive elocution, and extenſive knowledge, are: 


| *- Theſe drugs ſo friendly to the joys. of life, 
Bright Helen learn'd from Thones imperial wife; 
Who ſway'd the ſcepter, where prolific Nile, 
With various ſimples, cloathes the fat'ned ſoil ; 
With wholeſome herbage mix'd the direful bane: 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain : 
From Pæon ſprung, their patron God imparts; 
To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 
| Ol. V. 316. 
* Athen. lib. i. 


+ In this ſuſpenſe bright Helen grac d che room, 
Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume; 
So mov'd, adorn'd with each attractive grace 

The filver-ſhafted goddeſs of the chace. 
* Ib. V. 157. 


placed 
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placed in uch a light, as muſt excite our love and 
admiration ; while her frailties are blended with 
ſuch ſoft colours, that with the good natured 
Menelaus we either forget them, or impute them 
rather to her ſtars than inconftancy ; as ſhe always 
lamented her abſence from him and her country, 
and retained an unalterable n to his Super 
rior qualities f. 


Sies was well acquainted with the particular 
rules and cuſtoms which in his time prevailed among 
the Greeks in their different convivial entertainments, 
of which we have ſeveral inſtances; but in this 

given by Menelaus to his illuſtrious gueſts, he ſeems 
to have exerted all his powers in exhibiting 4 per- 
fe# model of one of the moſt elegant and ſelect 
kind; in which no ſingle circumſtance recom- 
mended by the moſt eminent writers on this ſub- 


ject is wanting, nor any deſcribed by chem, where 


+ For then with aire renaieſd... and „ tank,” 
| | | I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame; 
Which kindled by th? imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realms to rove; 
And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplord 1 73570 = 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord, | 16 
Admir'd among the firſt of human race | Us 
For every gift of mind and manly grace. Ib. v. 357. 
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the gueſts are better choſen, or the converſations 
more judiciouſly directed to make it delightful : 
The dignity and hoſpitality of Menelaus, the Hoſt ;; 
the modeſty, gratitude, filial virtues, and engag- 
ing behaviour of Telemachus; the friendſhip of 
Pififiratus; the beauty and eloquenee of Helen, 
and all the united powers of Wine, never more: 
happily concurred on any other occaſion. 


Tuts beautiful deſcription begins after the firſt 
- courſe was over, and the prepared bowl was placed 
on the table, when Helen filled the firſt glaſs, 
ſacred to Jupiter, and invoked + him to be pro- 
pitious to that happy meeting, devoted to mirth 
and friendly converſation, that ſuperiour banquet. 
of the mind. Among the different [ympofral to- 


* The bev'rage now prepar'd, t'inſpire the feaſt 
The circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt ; 
Thron'd on Omnipotence, ſupremeſt Jove 
Tempers the fates of human race above. 


+ By the fame ſanction of his ſov'reign will, 
Alternate are decreed our good and ill; 
To feaſtful mirth be thy white hour aſfizn'd, 
And ſweet diſcourſe the banquet of the A. 
Myſelf aſſiſting in the ſecret joy. 7 
Will tell Ulyfles' bold exploits in Troy. 
„ Pork, v. 223. 


pics 
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pics of converſation recommended by Pluzarch, he 
gives the preference to that which is moſt ſuitable 
to the preſent. occafion, and to the diſpoſition and 
prevailing paſſion of the gueſts, In this Homer 
_ equally excels, in diſplaying the irreſiſtable elo- 
quence of Helen on the various virtues, ſufferings, 
and fortitude of Ulyſſes, in which they all ſympa- 
thized, and were tranſported in ſuch a manner, as 
to 4aniſh all other ideas from their minds: But 
when Ulyſſes is repreſented diſengaged from danger, 
and the vile attire which. diſgraced his perſon, and 
appears in his genuine form“; the mind of Te- 
 temachus particularly (to uſe the expreſſion of Mil- 
ton 2 muſt have been e in elyſium. 


Ix was aka en theſe times to go 
into the warm bath before ſupper: Though the 
uſe of bathing is very ancient, yet Homer is the 
firſt who particularly mentions the manner in 
which it was adminiſtered. In his time we find, 

that all the circumſtances neceſſary to make it uſe- 


* % hu (#34 farm. L view 4, 


Freſh from the bath with fragrant oils renew d 5 
His limbs with military purple dreſs'd, 


Rach bright ning _ the genuine Greek confeſs d. 


; Odyſ. v. 243. 
a = full 
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ful and agreeable, were well known; which he 
defcribes with the elegance of a poet, and the 
judgment of a phyſician: In the Iliad, he enu- 
merates cold bathing among the exerciſes, which 
the heroes uſed to ſtrengthen their conſtitutions, 
and make them more capable of bearing the ſe- 
verity and viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons: But in the 
Odyſſey, we find them, in the vacant hours of eaſe 
and peace, indulging themfelves in warm bathing, 
which * he places among the moſt Gl * 
ments and pleaſures of 2 8 ich" 


In his ticks this cuſtom a chiefly prevailed after long 
journies, or any great fatigue, to cleanſe the body, 
and remove any laſſitude from their limbs, and to 
ſubſtitute a grateful ſenſation. No convenient or 
elegant circumſtance was then wanting either in 
the ſtructure of the baths, or the manner of prepar- 
ing aud adminiſtring them, to make them pleafing 
and delightful. + Thus. he Yen obſerves, 


* To dreſs, to he: to "A our fole delight, 
To feaſt, to bathe by day, and love by night. 
ATR  Odyfley, Book viii. v. 105: 


+ Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 
Who eye the dazzling roof. with vaſt delight; ; 


Reſplendent 
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that ſoon after Telemachus and Piſiſtratus had en- 
| tered into the magnificent palace of Menelaus, 
they were conveyed to the ſpacious baths, attended 
by a train of beauteous damſels; and ſeveral in- 
deed were neceſſary, to execute the ſeveral offices 
aſſigned to them ; * and when Telemachus was en- 
tertained in the ſame hoſpitable manner by Veſor,, 
the beauteous Polycaſfe was particularly appointed 
do attend the prince in the bath, and to apply the 

fragrant oils: This was the final part of bathing, 
and required great delicacy and art, as it was ma- 
terially neceſſary to refreſh, and ſupple the limbs, 
and prevent a too great, or continued perſpiration. 
But the deſcription which he gives of the prepar- 
ing and adminiſtring the bath to Ulyſſes, where 
one of Circe's damſels prefided, deſerves # a parti- | 
Refplendent as the blaze of ſummer noon;. 


Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon : 
From room to room their eager haſte they bend: 


Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, deſcend 5; 
Where a bright damſel train attend the gueſts 
With liquid odours, and embroider'd veſts. 


| Odyſ. Book iv. v. 53;. 

2 Sweet Polycaſte took the pleaſing toil 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. | 

| Ib. Bock ili. v. 5944 


＋ Avrag ert dn ITE volts tui 0 r NY RAKWy 
Es. g. «o0apuntev. £7a0%, Av. t Toe Nπννν,Ejẽ, 
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cular attention, as all the principal parts of this 
proceſs are there diſtinctly mentioned. 


Hz 0 2 Þ Why that after the water had beep pre- 
vioufly heated, in a bright copper veſſel (Kdo); 
and reduced to a proper temper in the bath (ou 
#4v8og), ſhe placed bim there in a proper attitude, 
and then aſcended a high tripod, from whence: ſhe 

poured, and gratefully diffuſed (vvpnets tse40%o0%) 
the water on his head and ſhoulders, which. entirely 
removed the laſſitude from his limbs, that had af. 
fected his mind with a moſt painful ſenfation. 


Ir is very evident from this deſcription, that the 
x, or copper veſſel, in which the water was 
heated, was different from the ace, or bath, 
into which it was afterwards received; and that 
the pouring, and gratefully diffuſing 5 water on 
the head and ſhoulders, from a ſuperiour ſituation, 
the bathing the limbs, and afterwards applying the 
fragrant oils to them, were diſtinct operations; 
and that ſeveral aſſiſtants were neceflary to execute 
them in a proper manner. As this proceſs there- 


|  Ovpnges KEEATRTE KATH gro TE XL Wpnas 
Opęa wot tx xapparo FupoPlopor fro Yuen, 


Odyſ. bb. x. 
fore 
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fore required fo much attention and delicacy, we 
find that in his time theſe ſeveral offices were com- 
mitted to the care of young damſels, who were 
particularly well verſed in the parts which were af- 
Honed to them. 


IT likewiſe evident, from comparing this 7 "M 
ſcription with the rules given by Hippocrates, fix 
hundred years afterwards, and from the exact ſimi- 


litude between them, that Hippocrates muſt have 


acquired the knowledge of them from Homer. 
The only difference between them is, that Fippo- 
crates has, with the ſame ſagacity, variouſly adapted 
them to different diſeaſes, and conftitutions, with 
which Homer had directed them to the preſerva- 
tion of health, and gratefully removing any diſ- 
agreeable or painful laſſitude. 


In- Homer's time, we find that neither baths, aſ- 
ſiſtants, or any neceſſary, or elegant article, were 
wanting, to make warm bathing more agreeable 
and effectual. But Hippocrates obſerves, that in 


* EI os ore noc Xenseovs di Tv AT EL UTKEVET II Twy abb eνπτ·]’ô ev 0At- . 
10% Yap onunce Wageoxevarat Tu apihrvaz, Kato Frpaevorles ws der £4 ds 
en WAY KAAWS io, ON, u . Hippoc. de Vict. Acut. 
lib. iii. Text 40. | 
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his time, few houſes were ſupplied with convenient 
baths, or a ſufficient number of aſſiſtants, and other 
neceſſary materials ; and laments, that he has often 
been deprived of the uſe of them on that account; 
for that any defect, or improprietf in the adminiſ- 
tration of them, would be highly injurious. 


* He dwells much on varying the heat of the 
bath, which he calls perazeaxoue, and on | guick 
perfufions, during the time of bathing, which he 
calls e7av72yoia. Theſe are likewiſe mentioned by 
Homer, and were poured from a high tripod on 
the head, and ſhoulders of Ulyſſes, when he was 
properly ſituated in the bath, and Hippocrates 
prudently directs, that after the operation was 
finiſhed, the + head ſhould be immediately well 
rubbed with ſponges, until it was perfectly dry; 
any weakneſs, or remaining cold moiſture, on Yee 
more ſenſible and noble part, muft be particularly 
hurtful to it. Homer likewiſe mentions, that the 
office of applying the fragrant oil was conſigned to 


N Ka [RETAKEC NT (4.0 ro noiu ai. Text 44 
+ Kai Tas ea, Taxaas wWolete h. Text 45. 


T KaÞaanv jury Tor aH Xen ws oe Te , uno oToylov ka- 
[A&TTOphtVT Ns. Text 48. 


Polycaſte, 
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Polycaſte, and Hippocrates directs that this opera- 
tion ſhould be finiſhed before * the body is too dry. 


From hence it is evident, that Homer and Hip- 
pocrates have mutually contributed to explain, and 
improve the rules of warm bathing; and that this 
is the true ſenſe, in which this elegant deſcription 

is to be conſidered, of the adminiſtration of C:rce's 
bath to Ulyſſes ; which all the commentators and 
zranſlators have either miſtaken, or expreſſed in a 
contuſed manner. Among theſe + Mr. Pope, who, 
in ſome inſtances, has produced ſeveral latent beau- 
ties in Homer, and given a new luſtre to them, 
has, in this paſſage, chiefly dwelt on the heating, 
in the copper veſſels, the water, which is to be re- 
ceived into the bath, but has entirely omitted, or 
perplexed, all the circumſtances . to the ad- 
miniſtration of it 4. 


* Ek un 22 Engov Xeito) a ro culad. Text 41. 


4 That on the tripod, o'er the kindled pile 
The water pours; the bubbling waters boil. 
An ample vaſe receives the ſmoaking wave, 
And in the bath prepar'd my limbs I lave : 
Reviving ſweets repair the minds decay, 
And take the painful ſenſe of pain away. 
Odyſley, book X. ver. 423: 


＋ See the original lines from Homer, p. 279. 
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. Trrs obſervation is not made with an intention 
of cenſuring thoſe who have deviated from the 
ſenſe and ſpirit of Homer, in which they would 
not have failed, had they not been unaſſiſted with 
the comment of Hippocrates on theſe rules. I 
have likewiſe before obſerved, that the ancient de- 
ſcriptions of ſeveral mechanic operations are very 
conciſe ; for as they were then particularly well 
known, the principal parts of them are only men- 
tioned, and muſt therefore, after ſo many centu- 
ries, appear obſcure to thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the minute circumſtances of them. 


Tnus far we can trace the ſtate of warm bathing 
in Homer's time. It is uncertain what changes 
were made in it during the ſpace of fix hundred 
years afterwards, till it was revived by Hippo- 
crates; but it ſeems to have greatly declined in 
that part of Greece, from its former flouriſhing 
ſtate; as he complains that few houſes were ſup- 
plied with convenient baths, and other neceſſary 
materials. However, we have many authentic ac- 
counts of the encreaſing number and elegance of 
baths in the ſucceeding ages : The baths of Da- 


rius are particularly famous for their magnificence 3 


and | 
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and“ Alexander, after his victory; expreſſed an 
uncommon ſurprize at the ſplendour of them, and 


his delight in bathing in them, 


Tus Afiatic luxury was gradually derived to the 
Greeks, who, by their fertile genius, improved all 
the finer arts; and as they were diſtinguiſhed for 
their taſte in architecture, their baths not only ex- 
celled thoſe of the former ages, but became the 

ſtandard and model of the future, They firſt 
added to them the Gymnaſia, or places proper for 
different kinds of exerciſe, with elegant walks, 
porticos, &c. which were equally ornamental and 
uſeful. They improved likewiſe the rules of warm 


bathing ; and we find that the regular cuſtom of 


warm bathing before ſupper, early prevailed among 
them. This evidently appears from Plutarch de- 
ſcription of the banquet given to the /e, Wiſe 
Men; when each of them, on his arrival, was 
conveyed to the bath, before he entered the ſup- 
ping room, except Thales, who refuſed to go, and 
faid he had already bathed ; for it was uſual in 
| thoſe times to have baths prepared for the invited 


Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander. 


_ gueſts, 
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gueſts, who either had not private, or did not chuſe 
to go into the public baths. 


PLuTarcn obſerves, that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had no public baths; and * Seneca ſays, 
that the ancient Romans waſhed only their legs and 
arms before ſupper, and that the uſe of warm baths 
did not begin to prevail among them, till ſome 
time after Pompey's Afatic victories ; that their 
ſtructure long continued very mean, and that when 
architecture had been much improved, the beſt 
private baths, and even thoſe which were built for 
Scipio Africanus, were very dark and narrow. Vi- 
zruvius + cenſures theſe faults in all the Roman 
baths ; and yet the plans which he afterwards 
exhibited, were rather imperfect ſketches, and 
thoſe which he executed, were too confined and 
obſcure. But though this progreſs long continued 
ſlow, it became ſuddenly very rapid, and their 
_ princely and public baths, not only rivalled thoſe 

of Greece, but thoſe of Diocleſſan were preferred 


to any of them, for their A more juſt 
proportion, and order, 


* Ad Lucullum. 
T Lib. V. cap. 10. 
HowE v ER, 
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Howzves, as they had acquired theſe arts from 
the Greeks, they always retained their * zechnical 
terms, and adopted them into their language. 
This paſſion for bathing increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that Seneca ſays, the number of private 
baths in his time was almoſt infinite ; and the 
greateſt part of them were ſo remarkable for their 
elegance and ornaments +, that every one thought 
meanly of himſelf, unleſs the walls of his bathing 
room were poliſhed, and decorated with an expen- 
ve kind of ſtucco work. 


Taz ſtate of phyſic continued very low at Rome 
for many ages; rough empiric medicines, and ir- 
regular *warm bathing, were chiefly uſed in the 
cure of moſt diſeaſes, until ſome of the Greek 
phyſicians were encouraged to reſide there. Among 
theſe, Cleophantus is the firſt who is mentioned by 
+ Cel/us, for having introduced ſome uſetul rules in 


* Thermæ, gymnaſia, palæſtræ, hypocauſtum, xyſti, ephedræ, 
hemicycli, &c. ; 


+ Quiſquis ſibi pauper, et ſordidus videbatur, nifi parietes bal- 
nearum magnis et pretiofis orbibus refulſiſſent. Ad Lucul. 


+ Quidam ex antiquioribus medicis Cleophantus, in hoc genere 
morborum, multo ante acceſſionem (in febre tertiana) caput ægri 
multa aqua calida perfundebat deinde vinum dabat ; Quod, quamvis 

pleraque 
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the practice, and in warm bathing, with many 
others, which were either erroneous or doubtful ; 
and though ſome of them were for ſome time ap- 
proved of by Aſclepiades, 228 he afterwards pru- 
N _m_—_ them. 


In this pinion ſtate the art of phyſic remain- 
ed, until T Aſclepiades inſtituted a new ſyſtem, 
who, with a ſingular genius, was well verſed in the 
rules and precepts of Hippocrates. His cotempo- 
raries uſed all their arts, to oppoſe his riſing repu- 
tation ; while others from envy, the conſtant at- 
tendant on ſuperiour merit, afterwards endeavoured 
to leſſen, or traduce it. f Galen lays he exerciſed 
a kind of arbitrary power in enforcing his rules; 
and Cælius Aurelianus charges him with being 
actuated with a peculiar ſpirit of condemning the 


Pleraque ejus viri præſcripta Aſclepiades ſecutus eſt, recte tamen 
Propteritt- Lib. 111. cap. 14. 


* Nullo vero quicquam, poſt eos qui ſupra comprehenfi ſunt, 
agitante, niſi quod aceeperat : donec Aſclepiades medendi rationem 
magna ex parte mutavit. Lib. i. cap. I. 


FT Efw arõ,ꝛ aum. Lib. iii. de Crifibus, 


4 In curandis ægris, ambitione quadam aliorum medicamen- 


torum præſidia, ſive bona, five mala rejicere conſuevit. Lib. de 
Agut. | 


8 medicines 
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medicines preſcribed by all other phyſicians, with- 
out any diſtinction, whether they were good or bad. 
But he was not leſs remarkable for his ſkill and 
ſucceſs in his own profeſſion, than his perſuaſive elo- 
quence and influence over the minds of his patients: 
It is not therefore ſurpriſing, that during his life he 


289 


was univerſally eſteemed, and that his fame and 


character have been tranſmitted to poſterity, Celſus* 
particularly commends him for rejecting the uſe of 
their former medicines, which were of a rough kind, 
injurious to the ſtomach, and noxious to the blood: 
He ſubſtituted others, which were of a ſalutary and 
mild kind; was very moderate in the uſe of them, 


and chiefly depended on a dietic regimen. It was 
a general maxim with him, when it did not imme- 


diately interfere with his principal intention, to 


make the diet and medicines agreeable to the ſto- 


mach ; nor did he ever perſiſt in any to which they 
had an averſion: This precept he likewiſe acquired 


from Hippocrates +, who has given it a place among 


his Aphoriſms. 


* Medicamentorum antem uſum, Aſclepiades ex magna parte 
non fine cauſa ſuſtulit, et cum omnia fere medicamenta ſtomachum 
Iedant, malique ſucci fint, ad ipfius victus rationem potius om- 
nem ſuam curam tranſtulit. Lib. V. cap. 1. 

T To opixew Xkiv xa roh xa cirion, Now de, Twy „ G. rio Am, 
andes teu de, h cugeriov, SECT. 2. Aph. xxxviil. 2 
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Plix v“ in ſeveral places enlarges more particu- 
larly than any other writer on the ſingular ſagacity 
and ſucceſs of Alclepiades, which was fo remark- 
able, that he was regarded as one + ſent from hea- 
ven for the benefit of mankind : Among the many 
improvements which he made, he dwells more par- 
ticularly on thoſe of warm bathing +, and aſcribes to 
him the invention of penſile baths, which Seneca || 
gives as an inſtance of the utmoſt degree to which 
the Roman luxury could be carried. But Aſclepia- 
des F omitted no article of rendering warm bathing 
agreeable, being ſenſible of their peculiar anodyne 
influence on the mind, which is a powerful agent 
in all diſeaſes: For the ſame reaſon Athenezus 
not injudiciouſly ſuppoſes that Banaaveo (which is 
a more modern Greek term for a bath) was derived 
from its power of caſting of ai all cares or painful ſen- 


* Vide Plin. lib. VII. cap. xxxvi. lib, XXVI. cap. iii. lib. 
XXIX. cap. 1. 
+ Univerſum 268 genus humanum circumagit ac fi cœlo emiſſus 
fuerit. . 

+ Atque inter alia blandimenta excogitavit jam balneas inſtitu- 
ads alidiiiena homing cupidine et alia multa dictu grata et ju- 
cunda. 

| Quarum ſuſpenſura nequid deeſſet ad luxuriam. Ad Lueull. 

$ Aſclepiadis Neronis medici ætate, urbe imo tota Italia impera- 
trice, rum primum uſu balnearum Penſilium ad iofinitum blandienti. 
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fations from the mind *. He likewiſe reſtored the 
medical virtues which Hippocrates + had aſſigned 
to Wine when juſtly diluted and mixed with water. 
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Trvs warm bathing was revived and improved 
by Aſclepiades, and the uſe of it became more ge- 
neral, from its agreeable and ſalutary effects in the 
reſtoration of health, and in the cure of ſeyeral 

_ diſeaſes, Galen, who could not contain his mind 
within proper limits, fays it was equally proper in 
all temperaments, whether hot, or cold; moiſt, or 

dry; and that it had often re/fored a vital heat 
when almoſt extinguiſhed ;- and reſtored a vita! 
aoiſture to others, who were parched with a burn- 
ing heat. Among other inſtances which he gives 
of its preſerving health, and prolonging life, he 
mentions Telephus Grammaticus, who had for many 
of his later. years accuſtomed himſelf to the regu- 
lar uſe, af warm bathing, and lived to near the: age 
of a hundred, in perfect health, and the free uſe af 
his limbs, and the faculties of his mind. He re- 
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* Trahebat præterea mentes artificio mirabili vinum permittendo 5 
=gris, et dando W aquam frigidam. Lib. XXIX. cap. i. 
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peated it four times in the ſummer, twice in the 
winter, and three times in the intermediate ſeaſons. 


Tas rules of warm bathing were then judiciouſly 
adapted to different conſtitutions and ages. Plato 
and others mention the Senilia balnea, and the man- 
ner of preparing and adminiſtering them. There 
is a remarkable inſtance in Homer, of their being 
particularly uſeful to old men: when Ulyſſes, after 
his return to 1thaca, found his father Laertes re- 
duced to great weakneſs, he adviſed him to uſe 
warm bathing ; and, to encourage him, told. him 
he had ſeen one who/e-caſe was exactly fimilar to 
his, worn down, and emaciated with age, who by the 
uſe of warm baths very quickly recovered his apper 
tite.and reff. He likewiſe adds, that its efficacy in 
ſuch caſes was ſo well known, that it was a com- 
-mon-cuftom among old men. 


Ix the advancing years of life, the veſſels, from 
their continued action on the fluids, begin to con- | 
tract; and, in length of time, wrinkles muſt be the 
companions of old age. In this progreſs they be- 
come gradually more rigid, and incapable of exert- 

* Towrw de toimas, ent Aovraire, Payer tt . 
Evdepurvas pancxus. 1 ae dun is rh Odyſ. xxiv. . 
= | | ing 
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ing their aatural tone; nor is it uncommon in ex- 
treme old age to find them ofified: Warm bathing, 
fragrant, oleaginous, and animating unguents, with 
very moderate exerciſe, anda ſuitable regimen ofdiet, 
are the 4/7 and only aids capable of retarding this 
progreſs, and of preſerving longer the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
in a more p/iable and elaſtic ſtate. The effects pro- 
duced on theſe veſſels by warm bathing and oleagi- 
nous frictions, bear ſome analogy to that which is 
exerted on the dry animal firings of ſome muſical 
inſtruments, by rubbing on them ſome refinous ma- 


terials, from which they quickly recover more ac- 
tive and pleaſing vibrations. 


Tux application of theſe fragrant oils was not 
only of uſe in reſtoring, and maintaining the ſpring 
of the veſſels, but in preventing too large a penpi- 
ration. Thoſe of the fragrant and animating kind 
were preferred to others, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeve- 
ral writers for their ſuperior qualities; but theſe are 

very different from the more light and fragrant oils, 
which afterwards luxury introduced to their convi- 
vial entertainments. 


Tim cuſtom of men and women promiſeuouſly 
bathing, had 1 N among the Roman, at- 
1 tended 
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tended with ſeveral indecencies and irregularities, | 
which were ſeverely cenſured by many, but with 
more delicacy by Pontanus *, in an elegant poem: 
However this cuſtom long continued, until it was 
forbidden by a Cenſorial law, which was ſucceeded 
by two others +, making it more penal ; by which 
the woman who tranſgreſſed them was liable to be 
divorced, without the privilege of reclaiming her 
portion; and it was made capital to the man who 
forcibly or clandeſtinely entered into the ſeparate 


baths of the women, which from that time were 
ſeparated. 


Hippocrates t particularly directs, that hen a 
perſon is properly placed in the bath, he ſhould con- 
rinue in that ſetuation, fulent, modeſt, quiet, and leave 
ro others the active parts o the per fufions, I” 


* Quid T 3 ni 3 add mite ? 
Hic fas eſt juveni, hic licet puellæ, 

Certatim teneros inire luſus, 

Hic et baſia, morſiunculaſque 
Subreptim dare, mutuos facere 
Amplexus licet, et jocari, &c. 


+ L. Fin. C. de Repud. et in Authelia de Repuden. 


4 Eivas de Tov Aougopeuou, % ,d XAE g er, Xas pundev auTov tc Ve Na., 
a. $068 fu *. X0TAX EV, X08 FN Nev. Lib. i ili. de Vict. acut. Text 43 · 
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&c. for any kind of additional fatigue, is carefully 
to be avoided during the time of bathing; but walk- 
ing, or any kind of motion, is more fatiguing in 
water, than in the air, in the ſame proportion as 
the gravity or reſiſtance of the former is greater 
than that of the air, which is about eight hundred 
and fifty to one. | 


Tars obſervation and caution of Hippocrates is - 
more pleaſing, as it is not only an inſtance of his 
medical ſagacity, but of the decency, and purity of 
his manners; for though there were no public baths 
in his time, yet the ſeveral offices of this delicate 
operation were generally aſſigned to women. 


Taz common cuſtom, which now prevails, of 
walking in the public baths, muſt therefore be par- 
ticularly injurious to weak perſons, who are naturally 

apt to grow faint in the bath, and muſt certainly be 
more liable to it by walking; and this we find is 
frequently one of the bad effects of improper bath- 
ing. Galen makes a judicious obſervation on this 
Text of Hippocrates, that all motion being attended 
with a ſucceſſive rigid contraction and diſtenſion of 
the muſcles, counteracts the intention of bathing, 


and. 
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and oily frictions, which is to ſoften, ſtrengthen, and 
make them more pliable, 


Fro this period of time bathing regularly before 
fupper became more general ; and, with previous 
moderate exerciſe, was a ſalutary preparation for the 
principal meal, by carrying off any indigeſted re- 

mains of the former, gratefully removing any laſ- 
fitude, and diſpoling the mind to ſocial happineſs. 

The frequent repetition of warm bathing was more 
neceſſary to them, as they had no linen covering 
next to the ſkin, and that of the woollen kind was 
more apt to increaſe, and longer retain the exhala- 
tions from it ; for though bathing at length became 
a particular article of /zxury, yet the original inten- 
tion of it was only to cleanſe the body, and remove 
laſſitude after great labour or exerciſe ; to which 
purpoſe it was fo remarkably effectual, as to be pro- 
verbially uſed to expreſs it: In this manner Plau- 
tus introduces an arch ſervant, who magnitying 
his zeal and diſpatch in running for his mafter's bu- 
fineſs, ſayth that all the baths in Athens would not 
be ſufficient to remove the laſſitude from his limbs. 


* Nunquam CEdepol omnes Ve mihi hanc laſſitudinem exi- 
ment. In Mercalore. Act I. Sc. i. 
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Hor as luxury prevailed they gradually deviated 
from proper rules of bathing ; they increaſed the 
heat of the baths, and continued longer in them; 
whereby, inſtead of being a ſalutary preparation, 
for the principal meal, they became the immediate 
ſcene of intemperance; Varro, Plutarch, Columella, 
and Seneca, particularly. exclaim againſt theſe irre- 
gularities, nor have they eſcaped the n cen- 
ſure of the * poets. 


Tun contention for fame, which ch alle 
among the phyſicians in Rome, and the encourage- 
ment given to any new medicines, or mode of prac- 
tice, not a little contributed to the ſucceeding 
changes in phyfie and warm bathing. 


Tuxhirsox, though a diſciple I Aſclepiades, 
became eminent by being the founder of a new 
ſyſtem, quite oppoſite to what he had ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully eſtabliſhed, and had fo many followers, 
that they were diſtinguiſhed as a particular 


* ——  Crudi tumidique lavemur. Hor. Ep. lib. i. ep. 6. 


Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur. Pzxs. Sat. ith 
Turgidus et crudum pavonem in balnea portas. Juv. Sat. i. 
In thermis fumit lactucas, ova, lacertum. MART. Ib. xii. Ep. 1. 
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fe@ * for their fingular principles and rules of prac- 
tice: they condemned not only the precepts of 
| Hippocrates, but of all their predeceſſors: how- 
ever, though they long flouriſhed, they at laſt be- 
came fo infamous for their arrogance, and want of 
ſucceſs; that + Juvenal exclaims againſt the num- 
bers which they had lately deſtroyed : Themiſon 
lived to be a witneſs of their diſgrace, which was. 
probably accelerated by his own ill conduct in a 
very particular inſtance. He was Arebiater to- 
Auguſis, and attended him in an inflammatory 
"diſeaſe, which had increafed to ſuch a degree by 
the warm regimen he had purſued, that his life 

was in imminent danger; but by the ſkill of Au- 
tonius Muſa, and a regimen quite the reverſe of 
what Themiſon had directed, he was preſerved and 
reſtored to a more firm ſtate of health, than he had 
enjoyed before: This recovery was ſo very remark- 
able , that by a decree of the ſenate and Roman 


* Adjice nunc quod pleræque artes, imo ex omnibus liberaliſ- 
fimz, habent decreta ſua, ficut medicina : itaque alia eſt ſecta Hip- 
pocratis, alia Aſclepiadis, alia Themiſonis. Senzca Ep. xiv. 

＋ Quot Themiſon ægros autumno occiderit uno. Sat. x. v. 22 1. 

+ Divus certe Auguſtus lactuca conſervatus in ægritudine fertur 
prudentia Muſæ medici quamobrem P. R. ſtatuam illi poſuit juxta 
rn. PLIN, lib, xix. et Suetonius lib. ii. cap. lix. me 


peo- 
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people, a ſtatue was erected to him near the tem- 
ple of ÆAſculapius, as a perpetual monument of his 
{kill : from this time Auguſtus diſtinguiſhed Auto- 
nius Muſa by ſeveral inſtances of his friendſhip, and 
eſteem, as he was not more eminent in his ſkill in 
his own profeſſion, than in his elegant taſte and 
extenſive knowledge. + The learned biſhop Alter- 
bury has evidently ſhewn, that + HFirgil has pointed 
at his character in that of Iapis, whom he deſcribes 
as equally capable of acquiring, and ſhining in a more 
exalted ſtation, but that he had preferred one more 
obſcure and retired, where he could freely indulge 
his favourite ſtudies, and in applying his healing 
arts particularly to the preſervation of his father's 
health, and extending them to others: This in- 
genious Prelate thinks it not improbable, that Yir- 


dico Antonio Muſe cujus opera ex ancipiti morbo convaluerat, 
ſtatuam #re collato, juxta fignum Æſculapii ſtatuerunt. 


+ In a letter to Dr. Friend, to whom he applies the character 
which Virgil gives of Iapis. | 


+} Jamque aderat Phœbo ante alios dilectus Iapis 
Iaſides: acri quondam cui captus amore 
Ipſe ſuas artes ſua munera lætus Apollo 
Augurium, Citharamque dabat, celereſque gin. 
Ille, ut depoſiti proferret fata parentis, | 
Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumque medendi 
Maluit et mutas agitare inglorius artes. n. Xii. v. 391. 


A gil 
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gil had received fome recent inſtances of the ſkill 
and friendſhip of Antonius Muſa; as he introduces 
this Epiſode when the Æneid was haſtening to a 
concluſion, and that he ſeems to have wounded 
ZEneas, only with a view, of having an opportunity 
of expreſſing his gratitude to him, and of giving 
him a ſhare in that immortality, which his poem 
gn 77 Wb 


The fame, and ſucceſs of this phyſician, were 
ſoon very extenſive : he prudently applied his rules 
of practice to the prevailing diſeaſes in thoſe times; 
which were chiefly owing to intemperance and im- 

proper bot bathing, while he judiciouſly ſubſtituted in 
their place the uſe of the cold bath, to ſtrengthen 
their enervated, relaxed veſſels. By this regimen, 
ſo many were reſtored to a more firm ſtate of health, 
that even temperate warm bathing, was, for ſome 
time, almoſt baniſhed : among other inſtances, we 
find that“ Horace, by the advice of Antonius Muſa, 
had quitted his uſual cuſtom of going to Baie in 
the ſeaſon, and was then in a courſe of cold 
bathing ; though, at the ſame time, Horace ſeems to 

Hor. Ep. dep. ts 

| lament 
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lament his abſence from that delightful ſcene of 
pleaſures, which was likewiſe lamented by thoſe 

who frequented that place, as he always contribut- 
ed to make it more agreeable. 


However, as lay continued to prevail and in- 
creaſe, they gradually deviated from theſe lalutary 
rules; and intemperance of every kind, efpecially in 
hot bathing, was carried to the greateſt exceſs. 
They not only increaſed the heat of the water in 
the baths, but added another bath of a dry and in- 
flammatory kind, called the Laconicum, as the 
* Lacedemonians were the firſt inventors of it. This. 
conſiſted of a concave room, into which a dry va- 


pour, ariſing from burning hot bricks, was artifi- 


cially conveyed, to excite what Strabo calls dry 


ſweat, and Celſus aſſæ ſudationes. In theſe, as Co 


lumella obſerves, the lazy and luxurious endeavoured: 


to ſweat off the exceſſes of the former debauches, and 


to prepare them for a repetition of thoſe which ſuc- 
"eceded: F vn in a few words, expreſſes his de- 


* Vitruv. lib, v. cap. 10. 


J Quid mihi, inquit, cum iſtis cn ftagnis I quid cum: 
fudatoriis ? in quibus ficeus vapor per corpora exhauriens includitur, 


ut omnis Sudor per laborem exeat. Ad Lucullum. 6 
teſtation 
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teſtation of the vitiated ſtate of hot bathing in his 
time, and with an honeſt indignation exclaims a- 


gainſt it. 


Tavs warm bathing, like many other arts, had 
its infancy, maturity, and decay; ; while the me- 
dical rules which Hippocrates has given, to render 
it grateful and ſalutary, appeared at firſt in their full 
frength and luſtre, and ſtill retain their Prebemi- 
nence : they have often been corrupted by ſome, 
and imperfectly revived by others, but have received 
no real improvement. 


Tuxnx is a remarkable obſcurity in the accounts 
given by the ancients of the ſtructure of the Tri- 
clinium in different periods ; however, it is evident, 
that the form of it was generally circular, which 
ſurrounded a table of the ſame ſhape; that in its 
original and meaner ſtate, it was called Sibadium, 


and in its more modern and improved ſtructure, 
contained a leſs number; and that the length was 
then the double of its breadth ; that afterwards it 
was raiſed from the ground in an oblique direction, 
whereas in the more ancient Triclinium, the direc- 
tion of it was level, and the beds were lower than 


that 
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that part of the table which it ſurrounded ; that 
this oblique fituation made the diftance of the three 
beds from the ground very different“. Varro, 
fays, that the aſcent to the /oweff part of the 
Triclinium required only one ſtep, which he calls 
Scabellum, and a higher ſtep to the Second; which 
he calls Scamnum, and gradually riſing to the laft 
and higheft, which Athenzus ſays was equal to two 
eubits. The indiſtin& and conciſe manner, in 
which the ancients have often applied the word 
Triclinium, ſometimes to expreſs the ſupper-room, 
and at other times the particular place, and beds, 
where they reclined, have perplexed many com- 
mentators ; they were very different as well in their 
ſtructure as uſe : Thus Pliny the Younger deſcribes. 
the ſummer and winter ſupping-rooms in his country. 
Villa, beſides two ſmall ones which he calls Diotæ: 
sometimes they ordered the Triclinia to be laid 
out in the + garden: But this obſcurity not only 
appears in this inſtance, but in many others, where 


* Quia ſimplici ſcanfione ſcandebant in lectum non altum, ſca- 
bellum: in altiorem ſcamnum : duplicata ſcanſio gradus dicitur 
quod geritur ab inferiore in ſuperiorem. Varro de Lin. Lat. cap. iv. 

+ Varro. Lib. iii. c. 13. 
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terms originally diſtinct, are often indiſtinctly uſed 
by them, who then could ably diſtinguiſh the true 
eg of them 


Bur the part of the internal ſtructure of the Tri- 
clinium attended with molt difficulty is the make 
of the beds; and their ſituation in regard to the 
poſition of the gueſts who reclined on them. To 
illuſtrate this, we muſt conſider the parts of which 
thoſe beds were compoſed. Theſe were the Ful- 
crum, Sponda, and Pluteus. The firſt conſiſted 
not only of the exterior bound or frame which ſup- 
ported the whole, but alſo of branches or partitions 
which fenced the bed outwardly, and alſo ſeparated 
it into diviſions, which when three lay on one bed 
prevented them from preſſing each other. This 
neceſſary part of the fulcrum was a tramſverſe par- 
tition, raiſed ob/iguely upwards, from the extenſion 
of the farſt diviſion, which, with the pillows placed 
on it, was a convenient ſupport to the ſhoulders 
and head, of thoſe in the inferior diviſion, while it 


* Cur non ſub alta vel platano, vel hac 
Pinu jacentes fic temere, et roſa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Aſſyriaque nardo | 
Potamus uncti? Hon. lib, ii; Ode 2 A. 
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defended thoſe in the ſuperior diviſion, from being 
compreſſed with a weight not to be borne ; as their 
body and head extended fo far, as to be in an op- | 
polite direction to the navel, or breaſt of thoſe on 
the ſuperior diviſion. This obſervation explains the 
deſcription of Lipfus, where he mentions that this 
intermediate tranſverſe ſeparation was made by pil- 
lows, which, in the direction he places them, would 


only have added to the weight. 


L 
313 . 


Tus Sponda was in general, the outward part of 
the bed, as may be ſeen in Martial. In the tri- 
clinia, it ſupported the left elbow, on which the 
head reclined, and was made of various materials 
with convenient ornaments, 


Taz Pluteus was not properly a part of the bed, 
but included the whole intermediate ſpace, between 
the back part of it, and the wall of the room, and 
likewiſe that vacant ſpace which was ITE each 
diviſion, where ſeveral waiters attended; but 


* Exciduntque ſenem, Sponde qui parte jacebat z 
Namque puer pluteo vindice tutus erat. Lib, iii, Ep. 49. 
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thoſe who were appointed between each divi- 

ſion, were different from the others, and being 
placed at the bottom of the beds were called“ Servi 
ad pedes : Suetonius clearly points out the ſituation 
of the Pluteus, and the waiters in that part of the 
Triclinium, when he deſcribes the inſolence of Cali- 
gula, and the ſervility of ſome ſenators, (who had 
been in the moſt eminent ſtations,) who, girded 
with napkins, like the other common ſervants, wait- 
ed on him at ſupper, ſome behind, and ſome at the 
feet, between his and other beds +. 


Hence we may form a more diſtin judgment 
of the ſtructure of the Triclinium, and ſituation of 
thoſe in it, whether in their Accubitus, Necubitus, 
or Diſcubitus, which we find ſo promiſcuouſiy uſed 
to expreſs their reclining poſture; though each 
more ſtrictly denotes one particular fruation : how- 
ever, this diſtinction is not clearly expreſſed in any 
of the Lexicons : Stephens indiſcriminately explains 


Servus qui cænanti ad pedes ſteterat. SENEc. de Benef. 


+ Quoſdam ſummis honoribus functos, ad eſſedum ſibi occur- 
rere togatos per aliquot paſſuum millia et cænanti modo ad pluteum, 


modo ad pedes ſtare, ſuccinctos linteo, paſſus eſt. In Vita Calig. 
cap. xxvi. . 
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them in the ſame ſenſe, reclining on the W but 
adds, that accumbere is more applicable to a ſingle 
perſon, or few gueſts, and diſcumbere to many : 
but various inftances may be eaſily produced of ac- 
cumbere being uſed where * many are collected: 
theſe terms, therefore, have no connexion with the 
number of gueſts, but refer entirely to their differ- 
ent fituation in the Triclinium. Thus the Accu- 
bitus is particularly expreſſive of the ere& poſture 
which they always uſed when at ſupper. This is 
confirmed by Plutarch, who ſays, that they ſome- 
times inclined pronely forwards (+ as he expreſſes it) 
to reach eagerly at any thing which was particu- 
larly curious on the table. This is farther illuſ- 
trated by a learned commentator on the laſt paſ- 
ſage referred to from V irgil, where the gods are re- 
| preſented by him in an erect fituation at their ban- 
quet, who obſerves, that this is the true meaning 
of that expreſſion, and that not men, but wild 


** —— Tu das epulis accumbere Divum. n. i. 83. 
Qui quotidianis epulis in robore accumbunt, Cie. pro Murzna, 
Accubationem epularum amicorum Romani, quia vitæ conjunc- 


junctionem haberet, convivium nominarunt. Cie. in Cato. 
+ Em gon Teovevely ao Ham pos TW rare ga. Pur. Sympſ. 
Lib. v. Queſt. 6 g 
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beaſts, indulge themſelves reclining whilſt eating ; 
and this correct and elegant poet deſcribes Cerberus 
in that poſture *, while he continues gnawing the 
remaining bones of his banquet : The term likewiſe 
of diſcumbere, though trequently applied to many 
gueſts, yet ſtrictly refers to thoſe large and promiſ- 
cuous entertainments, where many /ate on Car- 
pets ſpread on the Ground, unſupported by any 
other ſeats, or a Sponda, to recline on; while the 
principal perſons are more eminently and eaſily ſi- 
tuated on beds according to their dignity ; in which 
manner we find that ZEneas with the Trojans on 
one fide, and the Tyrians on the other, were enter- 


tained by Dido . 


Bor though the Recubitus was their uſual cuſ- 
tom, except whilſt actually at ſupper, yet at other 
times, eſpecially when more attentive to the con- 
verſation, or more particularly engaged in it, they 


* Janitor Orci, offa ſuper e antro expel cruento. 
En. iii. v. 296. 
+ Jam pater Eneas et jam Trojapa juventus 
Conveniunt, ſtratoque ſuper diſcumbitur oſtro. An, i. 704. 
Nec non Tyrii per limina læta frequentes 
Convenere toris juſſi diſcumbere pictis. Ib. 711. 
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raiſed themſelves erect: Thus in Horace *, wefind the 
gueſts after ſupper reclined on the elbow, until they 
were too warmly engaged in ſome diſpute, and 
threatened deſtruction to each other. As he ſeems to 
have then been the Rex Convivii, he immediately calls 
them to order, and ſeverely reprimanding them for 
their barbarous conduct, commands them to return 
to their quiet reclined ſituation on the elbow : but 
as they were in ſuch a ſanguinary temper, he doth 
not ſuddenly quit the ſubject, but, with his peculiar 
art and ſpirit, makes a tranſition to wounds of a 
more agreeable kind, and calls on the brother of 
Opuntia (who ſeems to have been a principal, and 
ſomewhat refraFory) to toaſt his miſtreſs, and name 
the fatal beauty , whoſe arrows had pierced his 

heart, and made him happy by the wound. The 
_ Diſcubitus ſeems to be ſtrictly expreſſive of a more 
 indolent ſtate than when reclining on the elbow, 
and rather more ſupinely reſting on the pillows, 
with both hands diſengaged. In this ſituation Ta- 


* Pugnare Thracum eſt ; tollite barbarum _ 
Morem : — — 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. 

1 Quo beatus | 
Vulnere qua pereat ſagitta. Od. xxvii. Lib. i. 


citus 
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citus repreſents Mero, while the poiſon was given to 
Britannicus *, | 


Troven the Triclinium was capable of contain- 
ing nine perſons, yet ſo many ſeldom met together, 
except on ſome extraordinary occaſion, and chiefly 
on feſtal days, and in large halls, where we read 
of ſome beds fo large, that, inſtead of three, they 
were capable of containing from four to eleven, 
and even diſtinguiſhed + by their different names, 
both by the Greeks and Romans: But in their uſual 
entertainment | /even was reckoned a complete num- 
ber, and nine offenſive : From hence it is evident, 

that it muſt have been inconvenient for nine, and 
ſcarce poſſible for a greater number to eat at the 
fame table: & Dr. Arbuthnor makes. this obſerva- 
tion, and ſays, that Suetonius mentions a ſupper 
given by Auguſtus to twelve perſons, ſo remarkable 
on that account, as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of dude xabeog; whereas the common opinion is, 


* Reclivis et neſcio ſimilis. Annal. lib, xiii. cap. 20. 
+ Tetraclinia, Pentaclinia, Hexaclinia, Heptaclinia, &c. 
4 Quinque advocari. Sex enim convivium , 
Cum rege juſtum : fi ſuper, convicium eſt. Ausox. in Ephem. 
F Ancient coins, ch. v. where Triclinium is a bed. 
| that 
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that L. Verus was the firſt, who made a feaſt for 
twelve gueſts. The reflexion therefore of Varro 
in A. Gellius, that the number of gueſts ſhould 
begin with that of the Graces, and not exceed that 
of the Muſes, was not only juſt, but agreeable to 
the different characters and manners of the age. 


Bor in their more ſelect and elegant ſuppers, 
their numbers were not only few, but their Tyicli- 
nia were of a leſs ſize, and were we find in the 
courſe of time, often called Biclinia, capable of 
containing two, and that frequently a fingle perſon 
reclined only in one of them. Pompey, in his third 


Triumph, exhibited three golden Triclinia, which 


were probably of that kind. It would be tedious 
and unneceſſary to dwell particularly on the rich- 


neſs and workmanſhip of their Triclinia beds, quilts, 


and pillows, of the Brian purple dye, which are fo 


frequently deſcribed by Þ the MM ON and _ | 


** Lib, xiii. cap. 11. 


+ Arte laboratæ veſtes oſtroque ſuperbo. En. I. 643 · 
Effultus oſtro, ſericiſque pulvinis. Maxx. lib. iii. 40. 
(Dianyſius) collocari juſſit hominem (Damoclem) in aureo lecto, 
ſtrato pulcherrimo, textili ſtragulo, magnificis operibus picto. Cic. 
in V. Tuſcul. Queſt, 21. Ed, Olivet. 


The 
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The whole Apparatus of the Triclinium was va- 
rious and magnificent, expreſſed by the general 
appellation of Ava, and meemauvnge. 
On this account the gueſts did not lie on them 
in their uſual garments, but, after bathing, put 
on their Veſtes cænatoriæ, which were equally rich; 
the former were equally called Veſtes or Stragulat. 


Tuzsz convivial dreſſes ſeem to have been like 
the looſe kind of Domino's worn at maſquerades, 
and were equally rich and elegant with the other 
parts of the Tric/inium : moſt perſons of diſtinction 
had a great variety of them, and of different co- 
lours, except black || ; ne generally came in one of 
their own dreſſes to the banquet, though the maſ- 
ter of the feaſt was always prepared to ſupply thoſe 
who came without them f. Plutarch tells a ſtory 
of Lucullus, that being aſked by the prætor to lend 
him ſome dreſſes of this kind for his Chorus 
in a public ſpectacle, which was ſoon to be exhi- 


Vid. Spartian in Elio Vero, lib. vi. et ibi Cavsazon. 


+ Jam non quæro unde cecc. amphoras mellis habueris, unde 


tantam melitenſem veſtem unde quinquaginta tricliniorum lectos. 
In VerreEM. 4. | 


4 In Lucullo. 
4 Quis unquam cœnavit atratus? Cc, in a Vati. 


bited 
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bited, told him he would enquire if he had ſuch; 
and meeting him next day, : aſked how many he 
wanted? The pretor ſaid a hundred; but Lucul- 
lus bid him take two hundred. Horace tells this 
ſtory with great pleaſantry, and juſtly cenſures this 
article of his extravagance and . | 


Ph ancient Greeks fat 1 cabs a Homer 
mentions three kinds of ſeats ; the firſt was low, 
and capable of containing two, which he calls 
0:00; : Helen had ſuch in her chamber, and in- 
vites Hector to fit on it +; the ſecond Joovoc, raiſed 
from the ground, to which they aſcended by a 
footſtool, called Jenvog 3 Thetis is placed in ſuch a 
one in Yulcan's apartment t; the third called :z:0- 
log, raiſed higher, in which they could recline 
with more eaſe; Juno and Minerva fat on ſuch 5. 


5 TOS. like the Tn Roman re had a pro- 
* Lib. i. 1 vi. 


+ Eure ** 7810 To d em IP, Iliad vi. 3 54. 


Þ T un er abet ems On g, 
Kad, gad. uro os Vows Toow nw. II. XViii, v. 388; 


$ Auras 4 wureeies em ld Nahen. II. viii. v. 346. 
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jecting Sponda, cuſhion, or bed, with light quilts of 
the richeſt materials: the only difference ſeems to 
be, that half their body only lightly reclined, while 
their legs projected oblique downwards, on the 
footſtool. Virgil, who from Homer deſcribes 
theſe ſeats, and their rich furniture, in ſeveral places, 
particularly makes Dido, after ſhe had aſcend- 
ed to a ſplendid high throne, place herſelf in the 
middle of it +, reclining with eaſe on her golden 
Sponda ; and neas riſeth from his /ofty ſeat, when 
he begins the narrative of his various misfortunes . 
Theſe couches, or thrones, ſeem to have been of 
different ſizes, and raiſed to different heights, in 
which perſons were placed according to their dig- 

nity.  $ Atbenæus mentions, that Alexander gave 
a banquet to forty of his principal generals, who 
were placed in ſo many filver armed chairs, or 
couches, of this kind, in which they reclined oc- 
caſionally. The only difference between theſe and 


* — Lucent genialibus altis . 
Aurea fulcra toris- ä En. vi. 603. 
Aulzis jam ſe regina ſuperbis 


* 


en ſe compoſuit ſponda, mediamque locavit. 


En. i. 702. 
4 Inde toro pater Æneas fic orſus ab alto. 


$ Lib. ; 


the 
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the Romam Biclinia was, that in the former the ſu- 
perior part of the body was more lightly reclined, 
and their feet ne projected on the footſtool. 


Tr recumbent poſture of the Greeks and Ro- 
' mans, as it has been repreſented in its former ſtate, 
is juſtly liable to many objections; but it is by no 
means probable, that this cuſtom would have fo 

long prevailed, in that flouriſhing period of time, 

when their judgment and taſte were in all other 
reſpects correct and refined, had it not been at- 
tended with ſeveral very agreeable circumſtances, 
and ſome fingular benefits. A warm ſituation, after 
warm bathing, was originally neceſſary; though 
the ſucceeding principal meal was but of a ſhort 
duration; but when it was extended from four in 
the afternoon, until they retired to reſt, which was 
often at a late hour, where, beſides the pleaſures 
of the table and converſation, they devoted the re- 
maining hours to various ſcenes of amuſements and 
entertainments, they could not in any other ſitua- 
tion have paſſed their time together more ſafely 
and agreeably. Neither is it to be ſuppoſed that 
they were confined to the couch or bed, but occa- 
- $2 ſionally 
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ſionally quitted it. This is evident from ſeveral 
inſtances. Plutarch obſerves, that in all enter- 
tainments where the conſuls were preſent, a parti- 
cular place was aſligned to them, thence called 
Locus Conſularis, which was next to that part of 
the Pluteus, which is between different Triclinia ; 
as they were more liable to various avecations, and 
could more eafily quit it, and return to it. In this 
ſituation likewiſe, after a full meal, and drinking 
freely, they were more ſafely guarded from any 
purtial plenitude, and the Bead from being affected 
by the Wine; when the circulation: of the blood 
was more equally carried on through the whole 
ſyſtem of veſſels, and was determined more to the 
inferior limbs and legs, while in this ublique, and 
warm ſituation, than if they had been; ſo many 
hours in a depending poſition, and expoſed to the 
cold air; from hence in long ſittings, febrile f ir 
gort, and various acute diſeaſes, more frequently 
take their riſe, than from the exceſſes in Wine. T It 
was with the fame intention, that the uſe of Crowns, 
made of herbs and flowers, was firſt introduced in 
* e e e e bien from their 
'* Sympol. Lb. i i. W 5 


cooling 


8 
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cooling and ftrengthening qualities, were ſuppoſed 
to be capable of fortifying the brain, and repelling 
the active vapours of the Wine. Plutarch fays, 
that Bacchus was not more eſteemed ſor being the 
firſt inventor of Wine, than of the ivy crown, 


which fo > Taper corrected. its mei qua- 
lities'®,” 


Wurd we add to theſe cose led the free= 
UP 43K: eaſe they enjoyed in the beſt conſtructed 
Tyiclinia, and the various elegant, and agreeable 
circumſtances which attended their ſituation there, 
we ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed to find that they fo long 
perſevered in this uſe of them. However, they 
- ſt have found this ſituation, on many accounts, 

inconvenient; | Neither were they inſenſible of it. 
Plutarch makes this obſervation, though he only 
mentions that nothing contributes more to animate 
the converſation, than ſeeing the viſible impreſſion 
it makes on the countenance, which, when their 
faces were in the ſame direction, they were in a 
great meaſure deprived of (eſpecially ſuch as were 
N divifion 2k the en hon 


$ * ? 132 _ 
"T3 231001 + & Lo FLAC ES ESE AE. ww 4+ FEY  AAWED Set hl ad 4 
1 - 4 _ 


E | * Symp. Lib. i 111. e I: q A 
reflects 
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reflects a new pleaſure, and is often the moſt fin- 
cere and beſt interpreter of their ſentiments. 


WINE was a material article, without which the 
moſt ſplendid entertainment muſt have been in- 
ſipid. As the qualities and , preparations of their 
principal Wines have been ſufficiently deſcribed, it 
will be leſs difficult to make a few neceſſary ob- 
ſervations on ſome convivial cuſtoms which then 
prevailed, and rendered thoſe entertainments more 
uſeful and agreeable. | 


Tazzs was a particular part of the convivial 
room, aſſigned for the reception of the Wines, 
which with various veſſels, and drinking cups, 
were diſtinctly ranged on a table called Abt, or 
Abacus ; of which we have no other deſcription, 
than that it was generally of marble, of the form 
of a long ſquare, not unlike our modern ſide- 
board; but muſt have been very large, from what 
Philo Judæus ſays of the number of veſlels placed 
on it. The magnificence of theſe ſide-boards was 
not only in that apparatus, but in the ornaments of 
the table, which were often filver, and ſupported 

| 2 e e bs 
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by figures . + Pliny ſpeaking of the rich ſpoils 
exhibited by Pompey in the triumph he obtained 
for his victories over the pirates, ſays, that the 
number of drinking veſſels of gold adorned with 
jewels, was ſufficient to furniſh nine Maci. Ci- 
cero charges Verres, among his other rapines in the 
provinces, with having plundered: the Maci. Theſe, 
among other articles of luxury, were imported from 
AfiaF ; and from being at firſt conveniencies only, 
became neceſſaries, and that even to the poorer 

* Abacum. argento. ornari vidimus. Varro de Lin. Lat, lib. viii. 

Recubans ſub eodem marmore Chiron. | 4 vv. Sat. iii. 


+ Triumpho quem de piratis, Aſia, Ponto, egit, tranſ- 
tulit le&os tricliniares tres: vaſa ex auro et gemmis We 
novem. Lib. xxxvii. cap. 6. | | 


+ Vaſa omnia ut in thaw. erant expoſita, abſtulit. Cic. in 
Verrem. | | | 


$ Livy, lib. xxxix. ſe&. 6. Tlie whole — is ſo inſtruc- 
tive, as well as beautiful, that I ſhall inſert it, —Luxuriz enim pe- 
regrinæ origo ab exercitu Afiatico invecta in urbem eſt, Ii primum 
lectos æratos, veſtem ſtragulam pretioſam, plagulas et alia textilia 
et que tum magniſicæ ſupellectilis babebantur, monopodia et abacos Ro- 
mam advexerunt. Tum pſaltriæ ſambuciſtriæque et convivialia lu- 
dionum oblectamenta addita epulis: epulæ quoque ipſæ et cura et 
ſumptu majore apparari ceeptz ; tum coquus, viliſimum antiquis 
mancipium, et æſtimatione et uſu in pretio eſſe; et quod miniſte- 


rium fuerat ars haberi cœpta. Vix tamen illa quæ tum N 
bantur, ſemina erant futuræ luxuriæ. | 


fort, 
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ſort, who imitated the elegances of the rich. 


Juvenal * humouroully deſcribes one of this latter 
W 


1 os was uſual among the Romans to obſerve a 
cuſtom, which had long prevailed among the 
Greeks, of chuſing a preſident of the feaſt... + He 
had various appellations, by which his dignity and 
power were diſtinguiſhed; but his principal office 
was to prevent any irregularities, and to direct the 
converſation to ſuch ſubjects as were moſt uſeful 
and agreeable, in ſuch a manner, as promoted their 
benevolence, and mutual happineſs. He was 


generally choſen by caſting lots t, and often ap- 
e N by the public voice, $ Cicero makes Cato 


* "$69 % Yi erat Code Procula minor, e pn 
Ornamentum abaci, necnon et parvulus infra - 
Cantharus, et recubans ſub eodem marmore Chiron: 


1 14 | 122 Sat. ili. 204. 
bir nabe e Fay convivii. Sympobarchus. en. 
et Modimperator. Varro. Rer. hum. lib. xx. | 


wh: Quem Venus arbitrum ditet bibendi ? Ho. lib. ii. Ode 7. 
Nec regna vini ſortiere tali; lb. lib. i. Ode 4. 


5 Me vero magiſteria delectant a majoribus inſtituta, et is ſermo 


2 qui more majorum a ſummo en e e in e Cic. 
de Senect. | | | 


expreſs | 
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expreſs a peculiar delight in this kind of convi- 


vial government; his dictates were abſolute, and 


religiouſly obſerved ; but they were generally agree- 


able, and ſeldom exerted, but to order more ge- 


nerous Wine, and larger glaſſes. “ The ſame au- 
thor ſays, in ſome other place, that Herres, who 
never regarded the laws of the ſtate; punctually 


obeyed every one. given by the prefadent of the 


feaſt. | 


Tu office of the head butler was of great im- 
portance, and required judgment and experience to 


diſcharge it. He was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by 


different names, and is called by Pollux, F OworIng. 
His principal buſineſs was to inſpect into the ſtate 
of the Wines, before and after they had been 
prepared, and mixed in another apartment, from 
whence they were before ſupper carried to the 
Abacus; where he preſided, and delivered his or- 


ders. He had likewiſe a frequent intercourſe with 


the preſident of the feaſt, whenever any change 


* Iſte Prætor Severus ac diligens qui populi Romani legibus 
nunquam paruiſſet, us legibus que in poculis ponebantur obtemper- 
abat. In Verrem. 5. 


＋ Lib. vi. cap. 3. 
3 © was 


„ 
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was to be made in the Wine, or manner of drink- 
ing it: | 


Tux next in office under him was the principal: 
Pincerna, who was well verſed in the manual ope- 
ration of his office; and is thence called oiyoyooc,. 
by Xenephon. He received all his directions from 
the former, and executed them in ſuch a manner, 
that the Wines were regularly prepared, and diſ- 
tributed to the gueſts by the inferior Pincerne. 
Of theſe there were many degrees. One part of 
the luxury of the times was to be ſerved by beau- 

tiful boys, which were purchaſed at very high 
| prices ; theſe therefore ſerved the maſter, and thoſe 
gueſts who were of ſuperior rank and wealth, whilſt 
the poor, or paraſite (ſome of the latter were ge- 
nerally admitted, to be the butt of the joke) were 
ſerved by cheaper ſlaves, moſtly Africans, em- 
ployed in common work, and therefore coarſe and 
diſagreeable to fight and ſmell ;- the dear-bought 
Ganymede, ſharing the inſolence of his lord, would 
not have deigned to ſerve ſuch gueſts. This part 


* Xen, Hell. 7. 
of 
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of the Roman manners is we painted by 7 


venal in his Satire on Paraſites * 


NorwrrnsraN ING the regular diſpoſition of 
theſe convivial attendants, many miſtakes happened 
in the mixture of the Wines; they were almoſt 
unavoidable, when the gueſts called for Wines va- 
riouſly diluted for their common drink, either with 
| hot or cold water, or whatever kind of ſtrong 
Wine was molt agreeable. They were then under 
no reſtraint ; for the preſident of the feaſt was 
never appointed, until the eating table was firſt re- 
moved, and another with a bowl of Wine, and a 
deſert on it, was brought in, which remained, 'and 
the greateſt part of the attendants diſappeared F. 
This was the general manner in which their ſup- 
pers were conducted, however they differed in ſe- 


* | Tibi pocula curſor 
Gætulus dabit, aut nigri manus oſſea Mauri: 
Flos Aſiæ ante ipſum pretio majore paratus 
Quam fuit et Tulli cenſus pugnacis et Anci. 
——— Quod cum ita fit, tu Gætulum Ganymedem 
Reſpice, cum ſities: neſcit tot millibus emptus 
Pauperibus miſcere puer. Sat. V. ver. 52 to 63. 


I Poſt quam prima quies epulis menſæque remotæ 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt vinaque coronant. 


VIRG. En. I. v. 727. 
© £2 | veral 
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veral circumſtances.. Several individuals in theſe. 
times poſſeſſed immenſe fortunes, where no expence 
Was wanting, not only to make them magnificent, 
but in every other reſpect convenient; and even 
their ſelect ſuppers, though leſs: protuſe, were ra- 
ther more elegant in their convivial amuſements, 
in their Wines, and in the manner of drinking 
them. Cicero deſcribing a ſupper of this kind, 
alludes to the Sympoſium of Xenophon, where the 
Wines were exquiſitely. prepared by hot water, and 
afterwards cooled in ſnow ; and Socrates recom- 
mends the manner of drinking them in ſmall glaſſes, 
which he illuſtrates with ſeveral Jun and beautiful 
obſervations. 


Tnovon theſe convivial ſuppers were more fre- 
quent in thoſe times, and ſo many hours were de- 
voted to them, yet ſeveral choſe rather to ſup at 
home with their own families, and a few particular 
friends, when, after ſupper was over, they quitted 
the Triclinium, and retired to a more elegant apart- 


* Et pocula ficut in Sympoſio Xenophontis minuta atque ro- 
rantia et refrigeratio in æſtate, et viciſſim aut ſol, aut ignis hi- 
bernus. De Senect. | 


ment, 
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ment, where unreſtrained they paſſed their time in 
whatever manner was moſt _ agreeable to them. 
Cicero, who expreſſed ſo much delight in convi- 
vial ſuppers, yet gives it as an excuſe for declining 
an invitation, that it was not zſual with him to 
ſup any where but at home; and Horace expa- 
tiates on the felicity of thoſe moſt. agreeable ſup- 
pers, not conducted by the: dictates and rules of a 
preſident; but where every one converſed and drank. 
as he pleaſed . 


Ws find. from the moſt early times, that the 
Wines in their convivial entertainments were al- 
ways mixed with water, of which we have re- 
peated inſtances in Homer; but though the exact 
proportion of each is not mentioned, yet it is cer- 
tain that there was ſome general ſtandard; from 

which, however, they occaſionally deviated. Thus 


* Ego fi foris cœnitarem Octavio familiari tuo non defuiſſem. 
Lib. vii. Ep. 16. ad Fam. 


<# O noctes, coenzque Deum! quibus 1515 meique 
Ante Larem proprium veſ cor: 
— ¾ cum ut cuique libido eſt, 
Siccat inæquales calices conviva ſolutus 
Legibus inſanis. „Tide Be S. i. . = 


when a 
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when Ulyſſes, Ajax, and Phenix, were deputed 
by Agamemnon as ambaſſadors to Achilles, to pre- 
vail on him to return to the army, Achilles, 
though incenſed againſt the king, received them in 
a friendly manner ; and as they were more fa- 
tigued after a long journey, and Phoenix ad vanced 
in years, he ordered Patroclus to prepare a bowl 
of Wine *, mixed with a greater proportion of 
pure Wine, which he diſtinguiſhed by the expreſ- 
ſion of Cweolzgov xeeaies ; and as he likewiſe men- 
tions that the Pramnian Wine required a greater 
quantity of water than any other Wine to reduce 
it to the common ſtandard, it is not improbable 
that they were differently mixed, according to their 
degree of firength ; and this ſeems to be confirmed 
by Hippocrates, who firſt applied Wines to me- 
dical uſes, and has divided all the Greet Wines 
into two general claſſes, of ſuch which will 4ear 
a large or a [mall quantity of water. 


WIE may eaſily trace from Homer ſeveral rules 
celalive to the n manner in which the ancient Gees 


* Iliad ix. ver. 200. ” 
—— Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul, Porz. 


prepared 
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prepared and drank their Wines; but as this 
changed with the cuſtoms of the times, it is very 
difficult to aſcertain thoſe which afterwards pre- 
vailed. Plutarch has mentioned three different 
kinds of mixtures, from thence, in one of his 
Sympoſiac queſtions, he has endeavoured to ex- 
plain an old proverb, which has divided the opi- 
nions of ſome of the moſt eminent authors. He 
refers the weve, or five, to that mixture, which 
conſiſted of three parts of water, and wo of pure 
Wine; and the Tea, or zhree, to that which con- 
ſiſted of two parts of water and one of Wine; 
and the fourth, to that which conſiſted of three 
parts of water, and one of Vine. Ariſton ſays, 
rather humourouſly, than ſeriouſly, that theſe pro- 
portions were deduced from the harmonic. agree- 
ment, which is between them and the lyric mea- 
ſures, Plutarch farther obſerves, that the f mix- 
ture, or Weyre, was lightly intoxicating ; the ſe- 
cond generous, and more mildly compoſing the ſpi- 
rits, but the fourth inactive, and therefore ſeldom 


uſed but by the rigid philoſophers at Aebens, wh 
reſided in the Prytanæum. * 


* Sympof. lib. itt. queſt. 9. „ weilt wutu, 1 ria, n n rerſaga. 


ArHEN EUS 
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ATHENZUsS gives ſeveral inſtances from the 
poets, which agree with the meafures of Plutarch, 
and others which, in ſome reſpects, differ from 
them. Among theſe he mentions a mixture very 
different from the weyre of Plutarch, which was 
called were x dvo, which conſiſted of froe parts 
of pure Wine, and two of water. This cup was 
often called for by thoſe who were particularly de- 
voted to Bacchus, which he confirms by ſeveral 
inftances, and particularly from * Eupolis and 
o+ Anacreon. 


Eusrarhius interprets this proverb in a different 
manner from Plutarch. He agrees with him in 
the weyrs and ria, but thinks that the Telaps is a 
mixture confiſting of equal parts of Wine and 
water; the ſame as the 19@- % of Hippocrates. 
Others have explained this proverb as relative to 


* Salve Bacche, num quinque et duo bibemus? 


. + Age puer affer nobis pateram 
Hauſtu prez bibam ut uno 
Affuſos aquæ, cyathos duos, 
Vini quinque cyathos; 
Ut petulanter vino madidus | | 
Agar furore, more Bacchanalium. Lib. x. cap. 7. 


7 the 
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the number of glaſſes, or the quantity of Wine 
taken at one fitting: Pliny. ſays that Demoeritus 
wrote a volume to prove, that no one ought” to 
exceed the fourth or. fixth'glaſs 3; and* *Eublulus 
ſays, that an exceſs im the” former will. produce 
ebriety, and in the latter e | 


ht liking cut + or glaſſes, for ad ey 
had, though ſome more pellucid than others, 
were compoſed of various materials, and were 
of different” ſizes, which decreaſed in a re- 
gular bg rw ; and Smilar to the parts of 
veſſel of a larger capacity. Thltantes have been 
oye of fome perſons, who have drunk in one 
draught. a Cungius, or gallon of Wine; but theſe 
muft be uncommon. The Congius contained ten 
Hades pounds; ; the Sexzarivs was a veſſel, which - 
contained + of a Congius, that is, twenty: ounces z : 
and the ſeveral parts of the Sextarius were like 
thoſe of Ar, U ucia, Sextans, Quadrans, Triens, 
uincunx, Serge, 5 Ben — Deane ; 35 


ds; 'Þ 


* In Athen. lib. 8 rerun Hee 
4 Nos pihimus vitro tu a 8 19 lib. iv. Ep. 41. 
Cum tibi Nihaeus Portet cryſtalla. Ib. ii. Ep, 75. 


111 U u. by 
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by which words, a certain number of .Cyathi is 
meant, as the Cyazhus was the twelfth part of the 
Sextarius. Theſe meaſures of the ancients have 
been deſcribed by them, and others, in a perplexed 
manner, and continued obſcure, until * Dr. Ar- 
buthnot aſcertained their real quantities, without 
which elucidation, the knowledge of their meaſures 
of. en. or Soles. of medicine, could not be 
re | 1 Ard l 

+ Tuzy all are mentioned by the poets, but 
more frequent! y the. Deunx, Triens, and Ser- 
Zans. . Fi 4 he, Deunx was ſeldom called for, but 
by ch as were noted for interperance ; - the Sex- 
tans was the moſt temperate ; but the Triens, which 
was moderately Ee is moſt frequently men- 


tioned by. them 0 3 4 

„Chap. i. 1. JSST gien no 

5. Quincunces et ſex — lib. xi. Ep. 37. 

To ego. Sextuntes, tu potas Cinna deunces 121} 
n quod 37. Cinna 28 idem. 

Arts Ib. Ib; Xi. Wt 20. 

Cum fuerit multis exacta trientibus hora. PROPER r. lib. ili. 


Sed nec moo prom __ hec ſummumve trientem, 
2 2 Mar. lib. i IV. Ep. 38. 
ya Matkrias, Ib. 1. iv. X. r*. $34" i a9 
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Tus regular proportion will appear more evident 
Au line of Martial. Two Sextantes.were * of 
the Sextarius, or four Cyathi. According to Corne- | 
lius Mepos, Auguſtus Cefar's higheſt debauch in 
Wine was fix Sextantes, a little above our pint, 
which he could not exceed without vogfffigg "iS 


 ATHEN. &US RR that the 88. were more 
ed than any others for their love of 
ſtrong Wines, and drinking them freely; ; and that 
| Cleomenes, after having lived for ſome time amon 
: them, and accuſtoming himſelf to their manner 1 
drinking, was ſo far deprived of his ſenſes, that on 
his return to Sparta, he was thought unfit to reign. 
But it is very evident that their mixtures were not of 
the ſtrongeſt kind, as they were called exgelecegoy, 
which Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes as a more generous - 
mixture than the arga ron, and a degree leſs 
than the azpalecaroy ; but this is the degree of 
ſtrength which was +- aſſigned © to the . Scythian © 
meaſures; on which account the term erloνν,ðrινν, 
or calling for Wine of the ſame ſtrength with the 
angaleg 20, \ were reckoned. ſynonimous. It i is chere 


we” 


* Sextantes Caliſte duos infunde Falerni. Lib. v. Ep. 6 5. 
＋ Ober ora n TH auge rige, rich Meow: Athen. lig. x. 


U._uiz. fore 8 


- 
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fore probable, that they were not o remarkable for 
the ſtrength of their meaſures, as for repeating 


them till they were drunk; as we expreſs that kind 
of ne en to Tang We a Dane E 


Pai übe üer ere of dle erated 
ſtrength « of ſome of the Greek Wines, and the large 
quantity of Water, Which many of tbem required 
to reduce them to a proper ſtandard; ; it is very 
evident that they never drank i in their regular en- 
tertainments 58 of theſe ſong Wines entirely 155 
elſe deſtroyed the ES intention drinking; : and 
it is very probable t that from! their natural heavineſs 
and taſte, ſome mixture was necellary. not only to 
make them more flutary, but e , | 


#2 &: 51 


a N obe the ſtreng ch of their mixtures is fome- 
what uncertain, yet, om thofe givenby' Plurarch, the 
Proportion of water in the ſtrongeſt ceeetled that of 
pure Wine; and though they often deviated from 
theſe rules, yet the exceſs was not generally in any 
great degree. We find likewiſe that i in their moſt ele- 


2 


* Hamlet; 4 eee Way.of hs World, | 


, 
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gant entertainments, whenever they choſe to drink 
more freely, the preſident did not order an addi- 
tional quantity of Wine to be mixed, but to 
bring in larger cups, er more generous Wines; 

but though they often drank very freely, yet no 
one was obliged to drink, or to ſtay ; but if he did 
not chuſe to drink more, was at liberty to depart. 
This was an old convivial rule, Aut vibe aut abi. 
Several among them were able to drink very freely, 
without being inebriated, or improperly affected; 
and in popular governments this prevailing! ſtrength 
of the zervous' /yſkem often gave thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed it a ſuperiour advantage over others, in dif- | 
covering their favourite paſſion and ſentiments, 
while they concealed their own. Socrates. poſ- 
ſeſſed this power in an eminent degree; for whe- 
ther he lived abſtemiouſly, or drank Wine with 
the greateſt freedom, he was equally ; unaltered. 
Cyrus, among other reaſons which he urges to gain 
the preference to the crown, before his elder bro- 
ther, particularly inſiſted on his being able to 
drink a larger Pay of Wins Wine being 


* Capaciores aller his puer n 6 
Et Chia Vina aut Leſbia. Hon, Epod. ix. 


inebriated, 
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inebriated, or his paſſions difagreeably excited; for 
Artaxerxes was liable to theſe infirmities. Nei- 
ther was this qualification, and the prudent ex- 
erciſe of it, eſteemed by the Aſatie, deſpotic 
kings, an unneceflary ornament to their crown. 
* Atheneus mentions,' that Darius deſired no 
greater encomium ſhould be engraved on his tomb, 
than that he was able to drink a large quantity of 
Wine, without being inebriuted. How much more 

happy would Alerander have been, if by poſſeſſing 

this qualification, he had not killed his honeſt friend 

Cytus which: ſullied all the glories of his reign, 
and private virtues ; for his natural diſpoſition was 
temperate and generous ; and he + challenged Pro- 
zeus to this debauch, more from a vanity of excelling 
in every thing, than from a love of Wine. Thus he 
fell a victim to this ignoble ambitien; and before 
he had finiſhed the draught, the cup falling from his 
trembling hand, he dropped ſenſeleſs on his pillow, 
and ſoon after expired. Perſius ſeems particularly 
to allude to this circumſtance: of his death . 


* HATNAMHN KAI OINON HINEIN LOATN 
KAI TOYTON ®EPEIN KAAQE. Lib. x. 


+ Sed tremor inter vina ſubit calidumque triental 
Excutit & manibus. Pens. Sat. ii. v. 100. 


FROM 
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_ From hence the cuſtom, I have before men- 
tioned, . of wearing crowns in their convivial enter- 
tainments took its origin, which were. compoſed of 
leaves and flowers, to which. the virtues, were 
aſcribed of cooling and ſtrengthening the brain, 
and of repelling the vapours of the Wine; by 
which means they were able to indulge ee 
ſelves more freely, without being e Homer 
mentions crowning the bowl of Wine, but not the 
gueſts ; and V irgil *, who imitates his deſcriptions 
of the Grecian manners in his EÆneid, obſerves 
the ſame ceremony in the feaſt which Dido gave to 
ZEneas. However, we find that this cuſtom early 
prevailed among the Aﬀatics, and was derived. 
from them to the Greeks and Romans, and became 
at laſt ſo general, and of ſuch importance, that 
Aſclepiades wrote a treatiſe, on their, virtues ;” and 
Theophraftus has given.a liſt of thoſe — were 
moſt eſteemed and valuable, which he calls Corona- 
ri. + Atbenæus mentions their different kinds 7 
crowns, and among them one of a a particular kin 


See note +, p. 323. 


+ Lib. xiv. cap. 10. 


called 
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called xdata, or Tumultuaria, with which they 
ſometimes crowned thoſe who were drunk and 
troubleſome, and expoſed them in that manner: 


This was not, like the former, compoſed of beau- 
tiful leaves and flowers regularly connected, but of 
ſome of the vulgar kind, more confuſedly placed. 


It was certainly a crown of this kind which the 


ſervant in Plautus ſaid he would put on, with an 


intention of being reputed drunk; for the others 


were ornamental, and prevented drunkenneſs, and 


were uſed and eſteemed not only for their virtues, 


but fortheir fragrancy : and beauty, and became at” 


laſt a iſtinguiſhed” article of expenſive luxury. 


The yr crown was generally uſed unadorned, 
and was much eſteemed for its fragrancy, and 


ſtrengthening qualities, as well as the firmneſs and 


beauty of its foliage. But in their elegant enter- 


tainments, the moſt expenſive flowers in ſeaſon, 
and, even when more ſcarce, were curiouſly inter- 
over with the myrtle. Horace ſtrongly expreſſes 


17 13180 1 
ks aver jon 1 to this kind of cfleminate luxury, i in an 


* Capiam mihi coronam et affimilabo me eſſe Er = Am- | 


phytr, 01 


* I : 
1 oy T3 £ I 
$f of 4+ en” 


Oo 
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Ode +, where he ſtrictly orders his boy to prepare 


crowns for his gueſts of imple myrtle, unadorned 


with any of the expenſive flowers, eſpecially the 
late roſe, which on that account was particularly 


eſteemed ; and he ſeems.to have written this ode 


with a view of cenſuring thoſe of affluent fortunes, 


who encouraged this prevailing luxury, in others of 


a more humble ſtation ;3 who, like him, ought to 
be contented with this ſingle ornament : This 
appears more probable, as Horace, on other occa- 


ſions, was particularly delighted with theſe convi- 
val crowns, and various decorations f. 


Tuxsk crowns were never worn till after ſupper ; 
any of the gueſts might then call for his crown. 
The preſident ſometimes ordered particular perſons 


8 Perſicos odi, puer, apparatus. | 
Diſplicet nexæ philyra-corone-: 
Mitte ſectari, roſa quo locorum 

| Sera moretur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 


_ Sedulus cura. 3 Carmin, Lib. ! 5 Ode 3. 7Þ 


+ New defint epulis Py | 
Neu vivax m_—_ neu breve flium, Lib. i. Ode 36. 


X * to 
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to be crowned, but more frequently the whole 
company: 


To anſwer the ſame intention of repelling the 
vapours of the Wine, and of ſtrengthening the 
brain, various aromatic unguents were likewile uſed. 
Homer was not unacquainted with them; but in 
his time they were not uſed in their convivial en- 
tertainments, but conſtantly after warm bathing. 
He particularly mentions an unguent prepared by 
Venus, of an ambrofial fragrancy, well impregnated 
with that of roſes, with which the dead body of 
Hefor was anointed. Theſe likewiſe degenerated 
into an article of great expence, and effeminate 
luxury. - T he beſt were of a more liquid kind, 
which they profuſely poured on their crowns, and 
not only applied them to their temples, but to 
their necks and arms, which are often cenſured by 
the Greek poets in their comedies. Cicero charges 
Herres with wearing crowns of this kind both on 
his temples and head +. Herophilus wrote a par- 
ticular treatiſe on their medical virtues, and men- 
tions the ſeveral Cities in Greece, which were par- 
+ In ſe autem coronam habebat, unam in capite alteram in 
collo. In Yes V | 

ticularly 
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ticularly famous for preparing them, and that ſome of 
them were ſold at a great price. Virgil ſeems to 
have been very fond of them, and ſupplied with a 
large quantity of the more fragrant kind, which 
were very different from thoſe commonly uſed and 
kept, as Horace ſays, in large ſhells; but when 
he invites Virgil to ſupper, he intreats him to bring 
with him a /-a/l box of his + fine anguent, which 
is more valuable than the beſt Amphora of Wine. 
Some commentators on this Ode have doubted 
whether it was addreſſed to Virgil, the poet, or 
ſome eminent perfumer; but no one had a better 
right than Virgil, to indulge himſelf freely in any 
expenſive article; as he had a larger fortune than 


poets generally poſſeſs, and died worth more than 
eighty thouſand pounds, 


Tux Sympoſia of Plutarch and Atbenæus are to 
be n chiefly as a FN hiſtory, or ſyſtem, 


* Funde . 
Unguenta de conchis, Carmin. Lib. n. Ode vii. v. 22. 


+ Nardo vina 8 
Nardi parvus onyx elieiet cadum, 
Qui nunc Sulpitſis aceubat horreis. 
Ibid, lib. iv. Ode xii. v. 16. 


Xx 2 of 
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of the various convivial cuſtoms, which prevailed. 
in different countries, and at different periods ; but 
they leave no regular impreſſion on the mind of 
any Sympoſium, in which all the principal rules 
neceſſary to render it completely uſeful and agree- 
able, were collected in one diſtinct view. I ſhall 
therefore make a few obſervations on the celebrated 
 Sympofia of Plato and Xenophon, in which each of 
them propoſed to exhibit a perfect nodel of this 
kind; the one for the beauty of his ſtyle, and ſub- 
limity of ſentiments, called divine; and the other, 
wich equal juſtice, diſtinguiſhed with the title of 

Apis, and Muſa Attica. 


Tnoucn the "RFI were eminent for their 
taſte and manners, yet in hens, as well as Rome, 
they widely differed in the pleaſures of the table, 
converſation, and choice of the gueſts. However, 
before we can form any true judgment on theſe 
performances, it will be farther neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that a jealouſy had long prevailed between 
Plato and Xenophon, which ſubſiſted at the time 
when Plato publiſhed his Sympoſium. This ex- 
cited Xenophon to write another, which ſhould be 
R not 


a 
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not only more agreeable to his taſte, and the eſtab- 
| liſhed convivial rules, but ſhould alſo afford him 
an occaſion to vindicate the character of ſome of 
his friends, whom Plato ſeemed to have pointed 
out, and cenſured in his Sympoſinm ; and indeed 
the latter differs from that of Plato almoſt 1 in ay 
ne” Og 


Tazy had been long rivals in fame, and their 
- oppoſition in ſentiments appears not only in this 
inſtance, but in two other learned treatiſes, which, 

though nearly relative to the fame ſubject , yet 
contain a ſtudied difference of opinion, eaſily diſ- 
cerned in them. X enophon ſays that Cyrus was 
early inſtructed and verſed in the rules and princi- 
i ples of government; Plato aſſerts, that his educa- 
tion was entirely Military, and that he was ſo much 
ö unacquainted with them, and even with his domeſtic 
affairs, that he committed the education of his chil- 
dren to women. . enophon repreſents Memon as 
a a betrayer of the Greeks, in their expedition againſt 
the Perfians ; Plato not only vindicates his con- 
duct, but greatly commends it. Many more in- 


* De Legibus ; ; nd, De Inſtitutions Cyri maj. 
ſtances 
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ſtances of 70 kind will occur to thoſe, who are 
acquainted with their writings, in which it is par- 
ticularly remarkable that though they were cotem- 
porary, and wrote on the ſame ſubject, Xenophon 
but once, and then very ſlightly, mentions the 
name of Plato, while he never inſerts that of Xe- 
nopbon, though it was almoſt unavoidable upon one 
occaſion, where he enumerates every one then pre- 
ſent, except him. Hence it is plain that each cau- 
tiouſly avoided giving to the name of the other 
that ſhare of immortality, which the works of 
both of them deſerves. | | 


In Plato's Gone unn ** HRP of the . 
beſides Agatho, the maſter of the feaſt, is ſeven, 
all of them eminent in their different characters. 
After the eating tables are removed, the converſa- 
tion is for ſome time general; and Erixymachss, 
the phyſician, propoſes that they ſhould be mode- 
rate in their cups and every one left at liberty 
to drink as he pleaſes; to this they all agree, 
as ſome of them had the day before drunk 
freely at an entertainment given by Agalbo. He 
then propoſes that a female muſician, which 


had 
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had been introduced, ſhould be ſent away, and the 


evening enjoyed in converſation : Love was the 
ſubject propoſed ; and Phedrus firft expreſſed his 
ſentiments on it, and after him Pauſanias, Erixy- 
machus, Ariſtophanes, and Agatho ; where each 
of them expatiates on the various objects, and 
power of it, in a fy/e and manner ſuitable to their 
different characters. Before, and in the intervals 
between theſe ſpeeches, the converſation is ele- 
gantly and agreeably varied, until it comes to the 
turn of Socrates to ſpeak his ſentiments, or rather 
thoſe of Plato, on his favourite ſubject. He be- 
gins with enumerating its various origin, and power 
of attraction, which he reduces to whatever is good, 
and beautiful, and proceeds to extend it, from on- 
beauteous object to many, and from the beauty of 
Bodies, to that of ſouls; and from the beauty of 
ſouls, to that of arts; and from the beauty of arts, 
to that of ſciences; until at length from ſciences, 
to zhat ſcience which is no other than of- beau- 
ziful in itſelf. Thus by a regular chain of argu- 
ments he clearly evinces the eternal eviſtence of 
one ſupreme good and beautiful, the immortality 
of the ſoul, and the certainty of a future fate. He 


very 
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very artfully introduces Diotima, a famous pro- 
pheteſs, inſtructing him, while he delivers theſe di- 
vine ſentiments; and indeed he appears not only 
as exerting the utmoſt powers of the fine/t natural 
* but rather as . Oo. 8 n ee 


Han this IR 1 with the pech of So- 
crates, it would be juſtiy conſidered as a perfect mo- 
del of that part of it, which depends on an agree- 
able, elegant, and wſeful converſation, eſpecially 
when the gueſts are philoſophers, and their princi- 
paſs view is to hf in a Banquet of the * 


Bur the remaining part of this une . 
comes the reverſe, contrary to the propoſal of Phe- 
drus and Erixymachus, to which they had all 
agreed; for the company, inſtead of continuing 
ſelect, becomes promiſcuous and irregular, by the 
admiſſion of Alcibiades, and ſeveral young Acbe- 
nian noblemen ; when Socrates immediately calls 
for a large bowl of Wine, and Alcibiades, almoſt 
inebriated before, delivers his {entiments on love, 
which are too obſcenely ſhocking to be mentioned, 
and ought to be eraſed from Plato's works. Nei- 
14 ther 
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ther are the ſentiments of Pauſanias, which are 
aſſigned to him in his former ſpeech, mentioned 
in any part of his writings, or by any other au- 
thor ; and at laſt, after the reſt of the com- 
pany departed, Socrates remains with Agatho 
and Ariſtophanes, drinking in /arge . until 


morning. 


In the Sympoſium of Xenophon, Callias, who is 
maſter of the feaſt, returning from the equeſtrian 
games, accidentally meets with ſome of his friends, 
and aſks them to ſup with him; after heſitat- 

ing for a ſhort time, they accepted his invitation; 
and promiſe to come after they had bathed. The 
company conſiſts of Socrates, Charmis, Niceftratus, 
Cletobulus, Hermogenes, Antifthenes, and a beauti- 
ful youth called Autolycus, with his father. He 
receives them with a friendly warmth, and declares 
that he ſhould be more happy in ſeeing his table 
adorned with perſons of their character and inte- 
grity, than with princes, and others in the higheſt 
ſtation, who have no other merit to recommend 
them. Some time after, while they are at ſupper, 
nn a fellow of agreeable wit and humour, 


who 
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who never waited to be invited, but was ſure of 
being welcome wherever he came, is likewiſe ad- 
mitted among them. | 


Arz the tables are removed, and the uſual li- 
bations made, a noted Syracu/an maſter, with his 
company of muficians and dancers, is introduced, 
and continues during the whole time. Theſe con- 
fiſt of an elegant female mufician, a dancer, and 
a beautiful boy, who excels in playing on the harp, 
ſinging, dancing, and the performance of ſeveral 
ſurpriſing feats of activity. After they have given 
a ſhort ſpecimen of their ſkill, Socrates pays a com- 
pliment to Calliass taſte, in making a good ſup- 
per more agreeable by a ſucceſſion of ſo many de- 
lightful circumſtances; and #xgozuarn, ever neceflary 
to make any entertainment more chearful and agree- 
able. Callias then aſketh him if he chuſes to have 
any fragrant ointments brought in, which Socrazes 
not only-retuſes, but makes ſeveral objections to the 
uſe of them. Soon after he takes an opportunity 
of calling for Wine, and propoſes drinking it in 
ſmall glaſſes, not that he was. averſe. to a liberal 
and free uſe of Wine on that occaſion, but that by 

| | drinking 
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drinking ſmall glaſſes, they would be gradually 


more animated, and incited to repeat them more 
frequently, by which means they ſhould continue 


revived, and longer happy together. This he beau- 


tifully compares to repeated gentle ſhowers, which 


enliven plants and flowers, raiſe them, diſplay their 


various beauties, and diffuſe their fragrancy, which 


by heavy and repeated rains droop, loſe all their 
virtues, and are oppreſſed; as the body and mind 
are, by repeated draughts in large glaſſes. 


ArrER muſic, Wine, and various ſcenes of mirth, 


have concurred to make ſome part of their time 
paſs away very agreeably : They till continue 


to give their attention to them, particularly to the 


ſurprifing equilibres ſhewn by the boy, and his {kill 
in preſerving his center of gravity in various and 
dangerous poſitions of body. Socrates, who till then 
had equally ſhared in them, obſerves, that though he 
greatly admired their performances, yet it was a 
kind of reproach on them, to owe their happi- 
neſs entirely to ſuch diverſions; when, from their 
own ſuperior powers, they were capable of ex- 


citing a greater, and of a more ſolid kind. When 
—— 7 22 f 
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ſeveral aſk him in what manner he propoſed to ob- 


tain it, he anſwers, by Callias's performing the 
conditions on which he had engaged him to ſup 
there; that he would inſtruct him in that kind of 
wiſdom which he poſſeſſed. Callias ſaid, he was 
ready to perform his promiſe, if each of them would 
openly declare what he particularly eſteemed to be 
Good, and hy. This was an obſervation worthy 
of Socrates, to ſhew that no Sympoſium could be 
complete, without an agreeable and uſeful conver- 
ation. The propoſal is agreed to, and thus is 
opened a field, which affords a variety of curious 
obſervations, highly ſeaſoned with Attic wit and 
humour. Soon after Socrates makes a ſhort ſpeech 
on loye ; while the Syracuſan, in another room, 
prepares 2 muſical interlude of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne. When this was ready, they are called in to 


ſee the performance, which they are much delighted . 


with; and after all, they have ſufficient time to 


take an evening walk together, 


Tavs endeth the Sympofiurs of Xenophon, which 


may be juſtly confidered as a complete model, 
where no circuraſtance tending to make it per- 
= _ 
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fectly agreeable and uſeful is omitted; and is a true 
repreſentation of the entertainments which prevail- 
ed among perſons of taſte at hens; differing, in 
their ſimplicity, from others of greater magnificence ; 
and whoſe additional cuſtoms and forms rather 
make them more diſagreeable. 


In Plato's Sympoſium, crowns are given to Aga- 
tho and Socrates ; in Xenophon's, Socrates rejects 
the fragrant unguents, which Callias propoſeth to 
him; and as the crowns were uſually ſprinkled: 
with them, none are called for. In Plato's Sympo- 
frum, there are neither fingers nor dancers, and the 
muſician is in the beginning ordered to retire, un- 
til called for; in Xenophon's, the muſic and. ſongs. 
are occaſionally repeated during the whole enter- 
tainment, and the whole company often joins in 
the chorus; at one time Socrates begins a ſong, 
and the reſt immediately accompany him, and the 
entertainment concludes with a muſical maſque. 
In Plato's, after midnight, the company increaſes. 
to more than twenty, and ſome of them continue 
drinking till morning; in Xenophor's, the number 
of gueſts continues equal, no intemperance is intro- 
duced, and they part at a ſeaſonable hour. 


How VER, 
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However, Plato's Sympoſium is not to be viewed 
in the ſame light with that of Xenophon, which, 
through the hole, is uniform, and agreeable to 
his taſte ;. whereas the latter part of that of Plato, 
is to be conſidered as what the author diſapproves ; 
and rather a ſatirical reflection on the various irre- 
gularities, which at that time generally prevailed 
among the Athenian noblemen, and particularly in 
their converſation ; and the former part exhibits a 
perfect model of that kind, in which he expreſſes his 
real ſentiments. And indeed his manner of living, 
and converſation, were exactly conformable to them ; 
his table was always elegant without profuſion ; 
and it was uſual for thoſe who had ſupped with 
Plato, to acknowledge the next day, that they al- 
ways received a double benefit from his entertain- 
ments; where not only their appetites had been 
moſt agreeably gratified, without impairing their 
health, but alſo a pleaſing and laſting impreſſion 


had been made on their minds, by his converſation; 


Tur Fe 7a of Plato cad X enophon have 
not improperly been regarded as dramatic narrative 
performances ; and the indelicacy and impropriety 


of 
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af the ſentiments in ſome parts and characters of 
the former, have been ſeverely cenſured, eſpecially 
in thoſe he gives to Socrates in the latter part; 
which are {o inconſiſtent with thoſe he had ſupported 
with ſo much dignity before, that they are more 
ſuitable to the character of a buffoon or drunkard,, 
and ſeem deſigned to point out that there was in 
his character ſomething of this kind. 


Bor though Socrates often drank freely, and 
frequented the company of Alcibiades, who had 
been his favourite pupil, and ſometimes of others, 
who delighted in a life of luxury, he never pro- 
moted it in others, or was inebriated ; nor was his con- 
verſation ever directed to encourage vicious habits, 
but to reform them; and though Alcibiades had 
been too much immerſed in the prevailing vices of 
theſe times, yet he was diſtinguiſhed for many ami- 
able and generous, as well as ſhining qualities, 


XxNO Horx, therefore, takes this opportunity of 
vindicating the character of Socrates, which he was 


ſenſible had been obliquely cenſured by Plato; and 


for that purpoſe: particularly diſtinguiſhes him- in 


his 
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his Sympoſur, as the firſt who propoſes drinking 
out of {ſmall glaſſes, and with the moſt perſuaſive 
eloquence recommending the proper manner of 
drinking Wine in theſe convivial entertainments, 
and with the ſame force of reaſoning diſſuading 
them from the intemperate uſe of it, which en- 
tirely deſtroyed the intention of them. 


Trovcr a friendſhip had long ſubſiſted between 
Plato and Socrates, Xenophon was not the firſt 
who obſerved this jealouſy in Plato; others have 
given ſtronger proofs of it, and ſhewn that Plato en- 
vied that peculiar great character, which was juſtly 
and univerſally aſſigned to him. Plato was particu- 
larly fond of fame; it was his ruling paſſion ; and 
ſuch is often the delicate mechaniſm in the minds 
of ſome, who are bleſſed with the fineſt genius, which 
neceſſarily prompts them to excel; —and when they 
have attained that favourite point, they become, from 
the peculiar tenderneſs of their nervous ſy tem, incapa- 
ble of bearing the bright reflection of any mirror, 
which in the leaſt diminiſhes the ſplendor of their 
own. Plato was in the conſtant purſuit of fame 


and fortune, and acquired both. Socrates was 
never 
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never ambitious of fame, but it followed his. vir- 
tues, and fortune he always deſpiſed. 


Hz certainly loved and admired Plato; but 
though unſuſpecting in his temper, he was at laſt 
not inſenſible of Plato's prejudice againſt him. This 
is evident from ſeveral paſſages in Atbenæus, rela- 
tive- to Socrates and Plato. Among others, he 
mentions the remarkable dream of Socrates; and 
in ſeveral places inſinuates that Plato was rather 
diſpoſed to cenſure than praiſe thoſe who had been 

diſtinguiſhed for ſuperior merit, and inſtances his 
ſeeming antipathy to poets, which he carried ſo far 
as not even to allow Homer a place in his Re- 
public. This is the more ſurpriſing, as Plato 
had given early proofs of a poetic genius; and 
even after he was in the vale of years, and had 
been long devoted to divine love and philoſophy ; 
vet, according to Atbenæus, he was then not in- 
ſenſible to a paſſion of a more ſenſual kind; but 
exerted his poetic talents in the praiſes of the faded 
charms and wrinkles of Archanaſſa, who had been 
formerly admired at Athens, and celebrated for 
her beauty *. eg | 
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Bur Athenzus ſeems to have been rather too 
much prejudiced againſt Plato. Perſons of his ſu- 
perior worth are the more apt to be envied and 
miſrepreſented. Whatever errors he had ought to 
be buried in oblivion, while his name and works 
will ever be revered and eſteemed. 


A duo 5 145 6 exeuwne | 
| Ilpwrowopr, di ons inert Wugraings . ArTHEN. lib. xiii. 
Still Archaniſſa triumphs in my arms, 
Love from her wrinkles more ſecurely warms : 


Leſs happy they ! who in her youthful bloom 
Paſs'd through a flaming pile t'embrace their tomb. 


CHAP. 


l 
| 


C H A p. XIII. 


On the medical Uſes, and PRE of the Wi ines 


of the Ancients, 


phuyſic into three branches : The firſt re- 
garded the regimen of a proper diet ; and * Celſus 
obſeryes, that the moſt eminent among them, par- 
ticularly cultivated and improved this principal 
part of it. 


* liſdem temporibus medicina in tres partes diducta fuit : ut 
una eſſet que victu, altera quæ medicamentis, tertia quæ manu 


mederetur: primam Haw, ſecundam Oagpaxaum, tertiam u- 


gouę D, Græci nominaverunt. Ejus autem quæ vietu morbos curat, 
longe clariſſimi auctores, et etiam altius quædam agitare conati, 
rerum quoque naturam ſibi vindicaverunt; tanquam ine. es, 
manca, et debilis medicina eſſet. Lib. i. cap. 1. 
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GaRRECE, in which the firſt phyſicians flouriſhed, 
was productive of the beſt Wines, of very different 
qualities, which were variouſly directed by them, 
for preſerving, and reſtoring health. But as the ef- 
ficacy of ſome Wines, in raiſing the motion of 
the blood, reſtoring ſtrength, and reviving the ani- 
mal ſpirits, is equally, if not more immediately 
powerful, than any other alterative medicine; it 

has always been regarded by them, not only as a 
principal part in their dietic regimen, but as an ac- 
tive inſtrument, in the Pharmaceutic cure of ſe- 


veral diſeaſes. 


 Hieeocrarzs fays, that phyſic before his time 
was not regarded as an art, or deſerved the name 
of it; and that he was the firſt among the Greek 
phyſicians, who reduced it to a regular ſyſtem, and. 
laid the foundation of all medical knowledge, by 
giving the beſt dietic rules for preſerving health; 
which he deduced from their evident, not occult 
qualities, confirmed by obſervation and experience. 


Hz purſued the ſame laborious method, in in- 
* the nature of the different Wines of his 


country, 
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eountry, and explaining their qualities. Neither is 
his induſtry leſs conſpicuous, than his judgment and 
accuracy in directing the uſe of them, and adapt- 
ing them to different conſtitutions, and ſeaſons of 
the year. It is remarkable that he. acquired the 
knowledge of theſe dietic rules from his own ob- 
ſervation, and ſays , that thoſe which had been 
given by any of his predeceſſors, were quite im- 
perfect, and uhdeſerving any notice. But he 
claims the account he has given of the qualities of 


the Greek Wines, as his c, entirely unknown to 


any of bis ORE and unattempted by them. 


Trovcr the names only now exiſt, of 1 Wines ; 
of the ancients, and no traces remain of thoſe vine- 


yards, from whence they were produced ; yet the 


rules given by Hippocrates are the only true ſtand- 


ard, by which the qualities of all Wines, both an- 


cient and modern, can be known. r For it has 
been evidently e . the ardent 1 in all 


N Ara: vos weg! 8 08 esel Curr ygaban, obe * Neu: =_ 
dallus Co. De Viet, Acut. 


1 hh See Chap. I. of the Wines of hs Ancients, page 2 TY 


fermented 
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fermented liquors, determines their general cha- 
raFer, and difference from all other liquors ; and 
though the quantity of it is different in various 
Wines, yet when ſeparated from them, and purely 
reftified, it is indiſcriminately the /ame, from what- 
ever vegetable juices it is obtained; and the pro- 
portion of this ardent ſpirit, to the other aqueous, 
faline, oily, and terrgſtrial parts of the Wine; their 
different combinations and union, conſtitute the 
great variety of vinous liquors. Galen blames 
Hippocrates for treating this ſubje& in ſuch a con- 
ciſe and imperfect manner: His active genius could 
not bear being confined within ſuch ſtrict, and 
narrow limits; he attempted to explain the nature 
of the Greek, and all other Wines, from their pre- 
vailing elementary qualities, and by their power of 
correcting an oppoſite temperament in human bo- 
dies. Wich this falſe philoſophy, he has polluted 
and perplexed his theory and practice; and ſuch 
was his iufluence, that it continued to prevail for 
many ſucceeding centuries: A remarkable in- 
ſtance, how much more eaſily the mind is inclined 
to create, and embrace a pleaſing hypotheſis, than by 
exact experiments and obſervation, to make more 
flow 
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flow and certain advances in knowled ge, How- 
ever, he was an uſeful commentator on Hippo- 
crates, and a judicious practitioner, when he did: 
not deviate from his rules. 


* FIirPocrATES regards the true knowledge of * 
dietic rules, as being principally neceſſa „ d orm 
a phyfician, and mentions how ; various and erten- 


ive that knowledge muſt be, before he can direct or | al 
deſcribe them. Whoever reads with attention his Bo f 
dietic precepts for preſerving health, will be equally 
ſurpriſed at his extenſive knowledge and judgment, =_ 


in adapting them to different conſtitutions, ſexes, x 
ages, and ſeafons of the year; in which no phyſi- | 4 
cian, acquainted with the modern diſcoveries, and v8 
the laws of the animal oeconomy, could be more ö 
exact. Nor was he inſenſible of their great value; _— 
and with a conſcious dignity claims more merit = 
from being the inventor of them, than from any 
other improvements he made in the art of Phyſic. 
He likewiſe aſſerts, that they are as per ſæct in their 


* qmps de dew Tov h ogg EuvyeaPiv wigs peta evlpwrins, 
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kind, 
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kind, as, from the nature of things, they can poſ- 
ſibly be made; but that ſome deviations from a 
healthy ſtate muſt be unavoidable, unleſs likewiſe 
the exact quantity of food and exerciſe was known, 
which neither exceeds, or falls ſhort, of a certain 
meaſure ; which, if acquired, would render their 
rules perfect, and preſerve a conſtant fate of health. 
Is not the Static doctrine of Sanclorius expreſſed 
here, in the /ronge/? and plaineſt terms ? But at 
the ſame time that with this ſurpriſing ſagacity, he 
perceived the uſefulneſs of ſuch a knowledge, he 
ſeems to lament that it T was impoſſible ever to ac- 
puire it. 


HrieeocraTes wrote in an elegant, but conciſe 
ſtyle, as he directed his precepts more particularly 
to his diſciples, who were properly prepared, and 
capable of underſtanding them; he therefore omits 
ſeveral minute circumſtances, which were then well 
known, or any unneceſſary repetition, of what he 


* Si tantum, et tale, humoribus et ſolidis reſtituatur quantum, et 
os i per TT vitz deperditur, vita _ tuetur. Sanctor. Med. 
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had before explained. From hence, ſeveral ex- 
preſſions, relating to the ſtrength of the Wines, 
and his intention an directing them, muſt now ap- 
pear obſcure; but from the hiſtory already given 
of the Wines of the Ancients, it will be more eaſy 
to remove theſe difficulties. 


"Uh is not my intention to write a particular com- 
ment on Hippocrates, when he directs theſe Wines, 
either in his dietic, or medical regimen ; 5 and ſhall 
dwell! no longer on that ſubject, than is neceſſary 
to illuſtrate ſome obſcure, or doubtful paſſages, 
and to make ſuch general obſervations on the qua- 
lities of them, as may make us more capable of 
knowing his medical intention in directing them, 
and of ſubſtituting any of our modern Wines in 

ſimilar circumſtances. 3 


Ir was 6A with 2 ancients to dilute their 
Wines with water, according to their different 
ſtrength ; hence they were divided into the r 
different claſſes of ſuch which would bear a large, 
or but a ſmall quantity of water. It is likewiſe 
evident that in all their regular entertainments, 
| theſe ſtrong Wines were never drank pure, but 
-ixed with a certain proportion of water, to render 

| Aa a them 
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them more grateful or ſalutary ; from which, how- 
ever, they occaſionally varied. This cuſtom, in 
which they all agree, prevailed in the time of Ho- 
mer, and was continued in ſucceſſive ages, though ſe- 
veral diſputes have ariſen about the different pro- 
portions of the water to the Wine in theſe vinous 
mixtures. 


PlurAxch has mentioned three principal mix- 
tures, which had been long eftabli iſhed, and con- 
tinued to prevail in his time; in which the 
quantity of water was at leaſt double to that of 

the Wine, except in the frongeft, which he calls 
weile, or five. This conſiſted of three parts of 
water, and two of Wi ine. Another mixture is 
mentioned by + Aitbenæus, celebrated by ſome 
poets for its ſuperior ſtrength, called weyre va. 
doe, which conſiſted of five parts of pure Nine, 
and wo of water, and ſeems rather to have been 
drank ſometimes by a few, devoted to Bacchus, in 
oppoſition to the ſober weyrs of Plutarch, than to 
have been frequently or regularly uſed in any en- 
. tertainment among them. Anacreon, who parti- 


+ Vide Athen. lib. x. p. 32), 328. 


"I cularly i 
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cularly mentions it, acknowledges that it ſoon 
made them furious, like the Bacchanals. 


HirrocxATESs was the firſt who applied Wine to 
medical uſes, and has directed“ three different 
mixtures of the ſtrong Wines, from the firſt com- 
mon ſtandard, to another of greater ſtrength, and 
to a third, which was the extreme degree of 
ſtrength, which he aſſigned to thoſe vinous mix- 
tures, which acquired this increaſing ſtrength, by 
gradually leſſening the quantity of water, though 
he occaſionally varied them. + In the ſame. man- 
ner, but with a very different i intention, he reduced 
the ſtrength of the weak Wines from their original 
mild degree to ſtrength, to their greateſt weakneſs, 
which he occaſionally exceeded with more freedom. 
He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed the mixtures of the ſtrong 
| Wines by the name of eryudee, and of the weak 
by KY | 


Trovcn'it may appear now ſomewhat difficult 
to determine the exact proportion, of Wine and 
water in theſe ſtrong and weak mixtures, by theſc 


do EPS ales axÞalegalo.” 
T Toapes, vIaprriper, udngeralon.'. 
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terms, yet it is evident that a certain degree of 


ſtrength was aſſigned to eaeh of them; in which 


the former was gradually encreaſed, and in the 
lattef diminiſhed. 


Tus term argæroy has been ufed off ten to expreſs 
pure Wine. But Hippocrates evidently conſiders it 
here as a Wine of the ſtrong kind, reduced to the 
common ſtandard, whoſe ſtrength 1 is gradually en- 
creaſed by leſſening the quantity of water; and 
its extreme degree, the agαESE on, is not however 
pure Wine, but mixed with the leaſt proportion of 
water. We find likewiſe the weak Wines dimi- 
niſhed in their ſtrength i in a like gradual. manner, by 
encreafing the quantity of water; the extreme. de- 
gree, or vIxpecaloy, being {o weak, as if that mix- 
turewas rather intended to correct the inactivity 
of aqueous liquors, than to heat, or act as Wine 
in raifing the motion or heat of the blood, 
though it ſtill retained ſome vinous qualities. 


Hirrockarzs bs no where mentioned the par- 
ticular proportions of Wine and water, in his three 
general mixtures of ſtrong and weak Wines; which 
were undoubtedly known. to his diſciples; yet any 


8 phyſician 
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phyſician acquainted with his ſtyle, could not 
miſtake his intention in directing them; and 
whenever he deviates in fome degree from ahem; 
he particularly uſes ſome expreſſion either to en- 
creaſe or diminiſh their force. However, in gene- 
ral, he allows a latitude to the phyſician, and ob- 
ſerves, that it is neceſſary he ſhould know how to 
vary them occaſionally ; and he often uſes them, 
not only in his dietic regimen, but as a medicinal 
or pharmaceutic-part, in acute diſeaſes. 


Ir is very remarkable that“ Hippocrates aſſigus 
a place among his Aphori/ms to a particular mix- 
ture, where he mentions the exact proportion of 
the Wine and water, which he calls gg ic, and 
conſiſts of equal parts of each. This, he /ays, 
will entirely remove the anxiety, oſcillations, and 
cold rigors which precede, and attend the _ | 
aroxyfin of a fever. 


Trrs fate of the diſeaſe is juſtly conſidered by 
him as deſerving a particular attention and exat?- 
neſs in the conduct of it; as he well knew, that 
che ſalutary progreſs of i depended on EAT = 

Ah, Xa. Oe, 00s 1005 Ku eee ves Nute. Lib. Vile 
Ars. we | | 


ing 
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ing the force and duration of theſe ſymptoms ; as 
the ſucceeding heat would, and indeed ought to 
riſe, in proportion to them: Neither does he con- 
ſider the fever as the real diſeaſe, but a natural /a- 
lutary effe& to diſengage the veſſels from theſe ob- 
ſtructions, and to throw off the oppreſſing load. In 
theſe circumſtances, when all the moving powers 
were depreſſed and low, ſome cordial animating 
medicine was neceſſary, which would moſt effec- 
tually and ſafely raiſe and enlarge the motion of 
the blood; but this ought to be of an exact and 
proper temper ; for by being too weak, it would 
prevent, or retard the criſis; or by being too 

frong, inflame the blood, and inſtead of a favour- 
able intermiſſion, or remiſſion, terminate in a conti- 
ual or more dangerous fever. | 


Tuts mixture was certainly different from any 
of the three former, or of any intermediate degree 
of ſtrength, otherwiſe he would have referred it to 


them. But in this low and depreſſed motion of 
the blood, Hippocrates found it neceſſary to add a 


greater ſtrength to the vinous mixture, than that 
which he had aſſigned to the azpa]z5raro, This 
angaleoarov moſt probably was the fame with the 
old were of Plutarch, which had been long uſed 

before 
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before his time; in which the proportion of water 
to the Wine was as three to two; and even in 251. 
eaſe, he ſeems to have increaſed the ſtrength of it 
in the ſame gradual proportion with the former, and 
the quantity of the Wine was then only equal to 
11 of the water. 


Tuts is a remarkable inſtance of the moderate 
degree of ſtrength in theſe three principal mixtures, 
and of the ſagacity and caution of Hippocrates, 
who from long experience had obſerved that this 
exact mixture was ſafely effectual, and critically 
adapted to this ſtate of that diſeaſe. He however 
gives no direction in what manner or quantity it is 
to be taken, but in the word MN. nor was it 
indeed neceſſary; 2 for whenever the axpaleoatoy is 
directed by him in his dietic rules of preſerving 
health, it is always in moderate quantities. But in 
this caſe it muſt have been more ſo, and cautiouſly - 
repeated, till the oppreſſion and the cold ſenſation. 
are removed; and it is then always to be taken 
warm, except when the weakneſs is owing to pre- 
ceding heat, and profuſe ſweats, when he particularly 
directs that it ſhould be taken cold. 


Trovas. 
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Tuo theſe principal vinous mixtures have 
fated degrees of frength and determined gwalitres, 
yet he often extends them beyond their uſual limits, 
but to anſwer different, and even oppoſite intentions; 
but that of the ſtrong kind in a more confined and 


exact proportion, and of the weak mixtures more 


freely: Thus he has directed the c? iow (equal 
parts of Wine and water) in a moderate, and gra- 

dual proportion, exceeding the common ſtrongeſt 
mixture, as the moſt powerful cordial; but among 
the various coo/ing drinks which in another place 
he enumerates as moft proper in Fevers, he men- 
tions a compoſition of one part of the old Thaſian 
Wine, to twenty-five parts of water . 


| Garxcz, and all warm climates, are productive 
of a greater variety of ſtrong, than weak Wines ; 
and probably ſome of them, which were ranged in 
that claſs, were ſo ſtrong, as to require, in ſome 
caſes, a greater dilution with water. The inha- 
bitants likewiſe in theſe countries, are generally 
more temperate than in colder climates, and where 
they have more light Wines: however, + Galen 


Þ+ Toro de Sao 61 Aha, weilt x24 ex00w oda reg kal ive os du. 


De Morb. lib. iii. 
+ Comment. in lib. iii, Hip. de Viet. in Morb. Ac. 


ſays, 
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favs, that in all the various places to which he had 


travelled, even in Ægypt, he found that the weak 
kind of Wines were produced from ſome vines in 
a. particular ſituation and aſpect to the ſun. 


To make theſe dietic rules more particularly 


uſeful, $ Hippocrates, in another treatiſe, has di- 


rected in what manner they are to be varied, and 
adapted to different ſeaſons of the year, conflitu- 


tions, ſexes, and ages. But this regimen is not 


deſigned for the athletic and healthy, or others, 
who cannot, from their uncertain fituation, or other 


circumſtances, obſerve them; but to valetudina- 
narians, or thoſe of a more precarious ſtate of 


health; and though ſome deviations from them 
will be almoſt unavoidable, yet when they are 


light, they will be eaſily rectified. 


Hip rOCRATES begins with the winter ſeaſon; in 
which he directs, that the quantity of food ſhould 
be increaſed, and that it ſhould chiefly conſiſt of 


the moſt ſolid animal kind, with bread, but few 
vegetables, and that the quantity of their vinous 


§ Ileps Grains rw 1dhα,. De Victu Salubri privatorum. 4 
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mixtures ſhould be leſſened, and their frength en- 
creaſed ; to which he aſſigns that degree, which he 
calls axex]:raroy. By theſe means, while the air is 
more moiſt and cold, the body will be preſerved in 
a more dry, and firm fate of health. He then 
proceeds to the ſpring ſeaſon, when the food is to 
be taken in a % guantity, but more 911d, and 
210i/}, and the vinous mixtures in a larger quan- 
tity, but reduced in /frength to what he calls 
vdagegegoy. In the ſame manner as the ſummer 
| advances, the quantity of food is to be Jefſened, 
and more mild and moiſt ; but the quantity of the 
vinous mixture to be largely increaſed, and reduced 
to the weakneſs of what he calls vizperaroy. In 
the autumn the quantity of the food is to be in- 
creaſed, and its conſiſtence more ſolid, and that of 
the vinous mixture to be leſſened, but more gener- 
ous, equal to what he calls axex7e5sgo9, He has 
directed in what manner theſe changes are to be 
gradually made, from the winter to the ſpring, 
and from that to the ſummer, and from this to the 
_ autumnal ſeaſon. He particularly directs in what 
manner theſe progreſſive, not ſudden changes, 


* Kai det pn EGAN n fra bo egal, KATH ung un tFanuns X- 
EV. De Salubr. Viet. Rat. | 5 
PETA. ſhould 
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ſhould be made, from one ſeaſon to another, and 
has confirmed theſe rules in + two conciſe aphoriſms. 


Ix the following part of this book he gives par- 
ticular rules in what manner they are to be adapt- 
ed to different conſtitutions, ſexes, and ages, and 
any deviations from them corrected. 


HirrockarESs ſeldom omits directing theſe vi- 
nous mixtures not only in his dietic rules of pre- 
ſerving, but reſtoring health. However, as their 
exact ſtrength, and his medical intention in di- 
recting them, have been attended with ſome ob- 
ſcurity, I have omitted no opportunity of removing 
it. But in this regimen, adapted to the four ſea- 
ſons of the year, we find that the two variations 
of the vinous mixtures of the ſtrong and weak 
Wines, from their fixed ſtandard he aſſigned to 
them, are ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed by him, that 
his intention of thus adapting them to theſe vari- 
ations, appears very evident: I ſhall therefore add 
a few obſervations on them, as they ſeem to con- 
firm thoſe which have been already made, and may 
farther illuſtrate and aſcertain their degree of 


+ Aph. 17, 18, lib. ii. 
BMD ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and his intention, whenever he directs 
them on other occaſions. 


Tux aręarey was a vinous mixture reduced to a 
certain and generous degree of ſtrength, which he 
had aſſigned to it, as the ſtandard by which it 


was diſtinguiſhed, and »/#ally drank at their meals 


and entertainments. But ſometimes they required 
a ſtronger or leſs diluted mixture, which was called 
@xeaTe5ee0y, and though ſtronger than the former, 
yet was often taken freely by ſome, without being 
inebriated by it; but by an exTeſs in quantity 
would foon end in ebriety. This was the utmoſt 
degree of ſtrength in which they uſually and regu- 
larly drank theſe Wines. The azpareraroy would 
ſooner inebriate, and was chiefly directed in a ne- 
dical regimen ; and we may obſerve that in this 
dietic regimen, adapted to various circumſtances, 
whenever he appoints the ax2z7e5eeoy, or AKAHTES H- 
Toy, he always directs that the quantity ſhould be in 
the ame proportion diminiſhed ; but whenever he 
directs the ſtrongeſt vinous mixture in dz/eaſes, eſpe- 
cially of the acute kind, we may certainly conclude, 
that the whole quantity was much leſs than that 
which was taken in this dietic Healthy regimen, and 

= that 
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that the quantity taken at any Angle time was much 
leſs, and cautiouſly repeated at a greater diſtance, 


Tun v9ngeg, or aqueous Wines, though they 
differed in ſtrength, yet ſome of them were ſo mild, 
that they required no water to be added to them, 
and others but a ſmall quantity, on which account, 


he diſtinguiſhed them by the name of M:yopcpor ; 


and Hippocrates regards the difference between 
ſome of them, when pure or lightly diluted, of fo 


little conſequence, that in the beginning of the: 


ſummer ſeaſon, in this dietic regimen, he directs. 
this Wine, v9zeng, in its original ſtrength, for their 
uſual drink; and afterwards he directs it to be 


largely diluted in the advancing heat of it, but 


not ſo much with a view of reducing its ſtrength, 
as of ſupplying their blood, diſpoſed to a viſciad 
inflammatory ſtate, with a larger quantity of that 
"ng fluid. 


Tx HE light, = Wines of . were very 
cheap, and, diluted with water, were the common 
beverage of the inbabitants, and more effectually 
extinguiſhed thirſt than water alone. Neither did 
they oſually drink any other rum liquor but 
| Wine, 
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Wine, on which account it became a material ar- 
ticle in every-kind of regimen, Hippocrates was 
perfectly acquainted with the qualities of all the 
Wines of his country, but in directing them re- 
gards principally their different degrees of ſtrength, 
and next the other evident qualities they poſſeſſed, 
either from their raſe, as being rough, ſoft, or ſweer, 
or fragrant or | inodorous, old or recent, or of a 
middle age; he ſeems to give little regard to the 
colour of them, as ſeveral of the ſame colour poſ- 
ſeſs very different qualities. Thus he deſcribes 
three different Wines of the Sach colour; the au- 
ere * of a dry or more firm taſte, the ſoft, and the 
ſweet. The former is often celebrated by Homer 
for its generous qualities. Galen juſtly obſerves, 
that theſe Wines were rather of a deep red, or yel- 
low colour; and this is moſt probable, as few 
countries are without red Wines, and the black are 
no where produced; and it was very difficult to 
fine down the heavy ſtrong Greet Wines, which 
made them impure, and the colour more obſcure. 
Horace complains of this prevailing fault in moſt 
of the Greek Wines, which were imported to Rome, 
and in that ſtate were diſagreeable to the ſtomach, 


* Ton os ole, 2 {ENAVES xai aUSHPEL Enoolegor, ot Te Haha EAVES, 90 
ot PAUKEES AAN De Vict. Rat. lib. 11. 


and 
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and particularly * deſcribes this proceſs, by which 
they were depurated, which was evidently derived 
from Hippocrates to the Greeks, and the Romans ;; 
but as it was well known in his time, . he points out- 
only the zhree principal parts of the operation, in 
three + expreſſive words. The racking it from 
the groſs lees into another veſſel, expoſing it to the 
cold night air to purify it farther, and afterwards 
Htraining it from any remaining foulneſs. In two 
other words, he explains his intention by this ope- 
ration of exhaling its noxious volatile qualities, and 
making it more mild and ſalutary. I dwell more on 
this paſſage, as it is a remarkable inſtanee of the 
conciſe ſtyle of Hippocrates, and of the obſcurity 
which muſt unavoidably appear in ſeveral paſſages 
relating to his Wines, to any one who is not ac- 
quainted with the manner of preparing them. Be- 
fore this Wine is depurated, it is called by him ow@-- 
eZn9orcouer©», from its fiery qualities; but the. 
ſenſe of it is miſtaken by the commentators. 
Maſſica fi cœlo ſupponas vina ſereno, 


Nocturna, fi quid craſſi eſt, tenuabitur aurà, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus, at illa 


Integrum perdunt lino vitiata ſaporem. . 


T O owes diagropevos N ee va. eres —— yag-? 
"N64" ae hevtg ages. De Affect. 
HE 
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x He ſeldom mentions the name of any particular 
Wi ines, but chiefly regards the qualities which it poſ- 
ſeſſes in common with other Wines of the ſame kind. 
+ Thus in one ſtage of a purulent caſe of the kid- 
nies, he directs the ſweet Mendæan Wine, with a 
view of promoting a diſcharge of the matter, and 
then adds, or any other ſweet white Wine, largely 
diluted; but, in the next chapter, when the pu- 
rulent matter had been diſcharged, and no feveriſh 
ſymptoms remained, he directs the ſtrong auſtere 
Mendæan Wine, with an intention of ſtrengthening 
them. From whence we may conclude, that any 
other Wine of the ſame qualities, ancient or mo- 
dern, would equally have anſwered his intention. 


"His ſucceſſors, particularly Gals and Digſco- 
rides, have given tedious and perplexing catalogues 
of different Wines, with their fictitious qualities de- 
duced from erroneous principles; while he always 
endeavours to be conciſe and clear, and to fix the 


attention on what was really useful and neceſſary 
to be known. 


Eiko luis bn obſervation as experience, 
was well acquainted with the various qualities of all 


4 rg oer wulle Acuxey Atda1⁰¹ peAxgour, „ GAAW Atuxoy Toy nd150v 
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kinds 
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kinds of aliments of the animal and vegetable 
kind, and all kinds of liquids, Wine, water, vi- 
negar, oil, milk, honey, and their different com- 
binations * All theſe he has particularly deſcribed, 
and thinks the knowledge of them neceſſary to a 
phyſician; but yet we find, that he never · depends 
on any of their particular qualities, or virtues, to 
preſerve an equal ſtate of health. His ſuperior 
{ſkill and judgment conſiſted in adapting them to 
different conſtitutions, and variations of the ſea- 
ſons; as any deviations from theſe dietic rules muſt 
be attended with ſome alterations from a perfect 
healthy ſtate ; and though it is ſcarce poſſible to 
obſerve them with a rigid exactneſs, yet ſuch devia- 
tions as are of a lighter kind, will be eaſily reQified. 
But there is no precept which he more frequently 

repeats and inculcates, than not to make any raſh 
change in that habitual regimen of diet, to which 
nature has been long accuſtomed and delighted in ; 
and when from any diſeaſe a different regimen is 
neceſſary, it ought to be as fmilar to the former, 
as is conſiſtent with the nature of it. 


De Vict. Rat. Sanor, lib. ii. 
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How different are theſe rules of Hippocrates for 
preſerving health, from zho/e given by many others, 
which conſiſt of a few principal maxims, and par- 
tial virtues aſcribed to ſome particular articles in 
diet, and equally condemning others? While not 
only ſudden changes are made, but a regimen of diet 
is directed to be purſued, quite. oppoſite to the for- 
mer ; which muſt be always dangerous, and often 
fatally diſappoint their vain expectations; whereas 
ſuch even who have recovered from a tedious, and 
dangerous diſeaſe, will never attain to their priſtine 
ſtate of health, until they gradually return to h 
regimen, in which they formerly enjoyed it. 


Tuouch Hippocrates has * particularly deſcribed 
the progreſs and ſymptoms of ſeveral diſeaſes, and 
many of the acute kind, with the diet, evacua- 
tions, and medicines, which he directed; yet in a 
ſingular and very elegant + Treatiſe, he has added 


De Morbis; De Affectionibus; De Intern. AﬀeRtib, 
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to the dietic rules he had given before, the medical 
rules of diet in acute diſeaſes, which, though in 

many reſpects different from them, yet he juſtly 
obſerves, that the knowledge of the former ff 
be firſt acquired, and that there is a neceſſary con- 
nexion between them; for whoever is unacquainted 
with the rules of preſerving health, certainly can- 
not be capable of directing ſuch as will be moft 
Proper to reſtore it. Theſe: likewiſe require more 
judgment to adapt them to the different ſtages of 
the diſeaſe, and the more frequent variations of 
the ſymptoms, and are confined within more ſtrict 
limits, as any deviations from the former can only 
in a certain degree be injurious, and may be more 

eaſily rectified, but any errors in thoſe of the acute 

kind will not only render them more dangerous, 
but often fatal. | 


Tas Materia Medica was very much confined 
in the time of Hippocrates, He was unacquaint- 
ed with the mild eccoprotics, and the neutral falts, 
| which are of ſuch extenſive uſe in the beginning 
of acute difeaſes ; and chiefly ſubſtituted clyſters 
inftead of them, as lenient aperient fomentations to 

CCC 2 | the 
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the bowels, not as purgatives ; for theſe were of a 
very rough and active kind. On that account he 
applies the terms @pxguaxeve Prgparn, to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe evacuations from any other, and there- 
fore frequently repeats his cautions againſt the uſe 
of them, eſpecially in the beginning of acute diſ- 
eaſes, until the violence of the ſymptoms was 
abated; except in ſome particular circumſtances, 
and chiefly when the bowels were oppreſſed, or ir- 
ritated with bilious, or other noxious humours, 
which entirely interrupted the natural and regular 
courſe of the diſeaſe to any favourable criſis, and 
muſt prove fatal, unleſs they were ſoon diſcharged. 
In ſuch circumſtances active evacuating medicines, 
not only by purging, but ſometimes vomiting, 
but without the roughneſs and acrimony of the 
former, can only give effectual relief. Hippocrates 
was ſenſible of this prevailing fault in the hellebore, 
which he ſeems to prefer to any other of that 
claſs, and generally endeavours to correct it with 
ſome milder ingredients. However it is evident 
that theſe precepts have no reference to the evacu- 
ations, which are procured by clyſters, as he often 
directs the repeated uſe of them, when he forbids 
that of any purgatives. 
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W find therefore that Hippocrates made uſe of 
but few medicines of the pharmaceutic kind; and 
his znedical dietic regimen, evacuations, and his vi- 
nous medicines, were the principal aids on which 


he. Chietly ene * che cure of diſeaſes. 


However this was a large field ; and the 
knowledge which from long ER he had 
acquired of their qualities, and their effects on the 
human body, may be juſtly eſteemed as very ex- 
tenſive. Theſe were the inſtruments which he ap- 
plied with equal ſagacity to the ſymptoms and cure 
of diſeaſes, as he had directed his dietic rules for 
| the preſervation of health: 1 is likewiſe very evi- 
dent that he occaſionally directed pharmaceutic 
' medicines, and that he was well acquainted with 
their qualities, and the extent of them; ſome of 
which we find were very conſiderable. But though 
we have only a very imperfect knowledge of them, 
the loſs is leſs to be lamented by thoſe who may 
certainly know his medical intention in directing 
—: | . | 


HtepocRATES prefers his w]iooav, or prifſan, to 
any other aliment in acute diſcaſes, This was a 
decoftion 
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decoion of barley in water, which, when directed 
entire, he calls o i ; but when ſeparated 
from the barley, and boiled again, after it had re- 
mained for a ſufficient time in a cold fituation, 
the lighter, lacteſcent, and more oleaginous parts of 
it roſe on the ſurface 3; which when ſeparated, and 
collected, he calls YT panpn, or cremor hordei, the 

cream of barley. He is particularly exact in de- 
ſcribing the preparation. of them, and dwells much 
on the ingular nutritious, and medical qualities 
which he aſſigns to them. They differ only in 
their degree of ſtrength. He gives a particular 

deſcription of the latter, bat it was light, of a 
ſmooth, moiſt, and equal conſiſtence, gratefully ſweet, 
allaying thirſt, not flatulent, expelling the feces, 
when too hard and inactive, but neither Purgative, 
or  aftringent. He generally begins with giving 
the cream of barley, and gradually proceeds to the 
uſe of the more ſolid, ptiſſan, unſtrained. He dix 
tinguiſhes theſe alimentary preparations by the ge- 
neral name of foprtiaj a, ſorbitiones; and is mi- 
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nutely exact in mentioning the quantity which is 
to be taken, and at what diſtance to be repeated; 
and in adapting them to the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient, and the different ſtages of the diſeaſe ; and 
particularly to diſtinguiſh. whether the weakneſs is 
owing to the neceſſary evacuations, which have pre-- 
ceded, or a real want of ſufficient nouriſhment 3 
for in the former caſe, a ſtronger, or a greater ſup- 
ply of aliment, unleſs very gradually made, would 


rather oppre/s and increaſe the weakneſs. He il- 
luſtrates theſe rules by ſeveral inſtances. 


AMoNG others, he e that in an acute 
pleuriſy, where neither bleeding or fomentations 
have given relief, and unattended with any ex- 
pectoration, if you give the hole priſſan, it will 
prove quickly fatal; and in the ſubſequent pre- 
cept he fays, if from the beginning, in a ſimilar 
acute pleuriſy, you give the whole priſſan for nou- 
riſhment, it will be equally, though more flowly 
fatal, and generally about the ſeventh day, when, 
on opening the body, the pleura was found morti- 
fied. From hence it is very evident, that Hippo- 
crates, in theſe acute local inflammations of the 


breaſt, 
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breaſt, entirely depended on large and repeated 
bleeding, emollient clyſters, cooling diluents, and 
the /ighteft aliment, both in quantity and quality, 
until the ſymptoms ſubſided either by theſe means, 
or by a favourable expectoration. 


WarTtr was the Sa, of all his cooling drinks, 
to which he added a moderate proportion of the 
weak white Wines, to make it more effectually di- 
luting, and capable of pervading the diſtant and 
more minute obſtructed veſſels; and it was often im- 
pregnated with other ingredients, to anſwer different 
medical intentions; of which mixtures he has given 
ſeveral elegant forms; but for theſe purpoſes he added 
chiefly honey or vinegar ; the former, when mixed 
with water, he calls ye>izecloy, and the other oZv- 
xailoy, which he ſeparately directed, when a lenient 
or more active attenuating mixture was neceflary, 
eſpecially to promote expectoration; but in that 
caſe he more frequently directed his favourite og. 
ue, in which their united virtues were combined. 


* Lib. i. Text. 32 et 33. 
+ De Morb. lib. iii. cap. 12. 
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As Hippocrates always conſidered his vinous 
mixtures as a neceſſary article in his dietic regimen, 
he has equally regarded them as a principal inſtru- 
ment in his nedical regimen, whenever his inten- 
tion was cither to refrain, or raiſe the motion of 
the blood ; and he preferred them particularly, as 
a more immediate, generous cordial, when the 
ſtrength and ſpirits were depreſſed and languid, 


and whoſe operation he could extend, or confine 


within more certain limits, than any alexiphar- 


mic medicine known to him, in that imperfe ſtate 
of the Materia Medica. This is evident from 
the mixture ic ic, Which he recommends in 


that critical caſe, which he has inſerted among his 


Aphoriſms, or Maxims, which were confirmed by 


long experience. And far different from any other 


* 
a, 


liquids, he always directs them to be taken when 


the ſtomach is empty, and to avoid drinking 


any aqueous liquors: ſome time before and after. 


But we ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed at the partial 
preference which Hippocrates gives to this vi- 
nous mixture, when we conſider that the Greeb 
Wines in his time were certainly prepared in 
a a {imple manner, and poſſeſſed their genu- 
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ine, fragrant qualities, which were very different 
| from thoſe of the Wines we are now acquainted: 
with. Neither is there any doubt, if Hippocrates 
had been acquainted with the generous qualities 
of the alterative medicines of this claſs, and their 
compoſitions, with which the preſent Materia Me- 
dica abounds, but that he would have frequently 
Preben them to theſe vinous mixtures. 


I the third book: he — a general deſcription 
of the general qualities and ſtrength of the Greek 
Wines, which he directed in acute diſeaſes, and of 


the peculiar medical qualities, which he likewiſe 


aſcribes to ſome of them, and in what particular 
ſtages and circumſtances of the diſeaſes they are to 
be directed, in ſuch a manner“ as to render them 
ſalutary, and prevent them from being hurtful ; 
and claims the fingular merit of being the fk 
who _ them to medical uſes, 


Tas pu . | theſe Wines: cnſiſted 
in being MT Se or eh or an pro. 
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mating the regular, or  reftraining the irregular 
excretions and diſcharges in theſe diſeaſes. - Theſe 
he deduced from obſervations on their more evi- 
dent qualities, as being either of an auſtere, /o oft, 
mild, or feet taſte, or of a fragrant ſmell, or in- 
odorous. But whenever he directs them to anſwer 
any particular intention, he firſt diſtinguiſhes them 
as being of the frong or weak kind, and always 
regards in thele caſes the degree of ſtrength, as 
being the moſt powerful agent, and ſuperiour to 
any peculiar quality. Thus when he deſcribes 
the Wines moſt proper to promote expecroration, 
When the breaft is affected, he obſerves, that if 
| they produce heat and thirf}, they will rather retard 
than promote expeftoration, by rendering it more 
dry and viſcid ; and that any of the lighter white 
Wines, which poſſeſs one of theſe peculiar quali- 


ties, will more effectually promote it. 


Is the ſame manner he + abſolutely forbids the 
uſe of any of the Fronge | wixrarehs whenever. in 
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the progreſs of the fever the head is affected with a 
great heavine/s, or any alienation of the mind; but 
directs that the drink ſhould be entirely aqueous, 
or conſiſt of the weakeſt inodorous white Wine 
drink, only taking a ſmall quantity of water after it. 
From whence it is very evident, that he makes very 
little difference between the ſtrength of theſe 
aqueous Wines very weakly diluted, and of water 
alone. 


Hz very ſeldom directs water alone, but con- 
ſiders it as being the univerſal diluent, and the 
baſis of other compounded liquids, whoſe efficacy 
greatly depends on its purity ; but * aſcribes no 
other medical quality to it in acute dilcaſes for 
neither in a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, will it aſ- 
ſuage the cough, or promote expectoration, but 
rather retard it, if it is conſtantly taken alone, un- 
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leſs mixed with honey and vinegar, which com- 
municates that particular quality to it. Neither 
will it extinguiſh thirſt, and he adds, but increaſe 
it. Hippocrates refers this effect of water taken 
alone to fevers of the putrid kind; it has no anti- 
feptic quality, but rather promotes putrefattion. 


 Hipeockarss ſeems deſignedly to have omitted 
enumerating among the former Wines, a particu- 
lar Greek Wine, to which he * aſcribes ſome ſin- 
gular qualities, as being of a white colour, light, 
weak, and inodorous, whoſe firength, he ſays, was 
often aunegual. But this regards its comparative 
ſtrength, with that of melicrate, or water and ho- 
ney; Þ+ for immediately he proceeds to obſerve, 
that as ſome of the Wines of this claſs were 
Aronger than others, ſo ſome ſpecies of honey 
were much /ronger than others, He therefore 
gives this caution, as he generally conſidered 
weak Wines, and melicrare, as being nearly fimilar 
in their ſtrength. This is the true ſenſe 1 this 


* Aragp x o Nunn, Xs Nerru, xa PR N e, n t 30 Ru- 
geregey u or ade ego. Lib. De Viet. Acut. 
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paſlage, * has ee all the. commen- 
tators. 


CY 


HieeocraTEs, and after him Galen, chiefly uſed 
this kind of weak Wine in fevers, as it was chiefly 
aqueous, with a very ſmall proportion of ſpirit. 
He always dwells much on the different purity of 
waters, and the falutary, or pernicious effects of 
thoſe, which he calls concocted or crude, and gives 


particular directions about depurating the latter, 
by previouſly boiling it. 


I Hav been long inclined to think, that there ts 
a peculiar quality in that kind of water, which 
conſtitutes the greaze/? part even of the ſtrongeſt 
Wines, but prevails almoſt entirely in the weakeſt 
kind, which are animated only with a very ſmall 
proportion of a vinous ſpirit; and therefore from 
the nature of it, muſt certainly poſſeſs ſome qua- 
lities, very different from thoſe of the common wa- 
rer, which is in that ſoil, where the vine is planted; 
and which in that ſtate is firſt received into the 
ſmall abſorbent veſſels of its extended fibres; from 


ſmall 
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whence it is collected, and more digeſted in the 
bulbous parts of its root, and thence diſtributed 
through the zrunk, into its various ramifications ; 
where it muſt have been almoſt, if not entirely ſe- 
parated from all the heterogeneous, and zerrene 
parts, which it contained, before it conſtitutes the 
aqueous parts of the grape ; as it is very evident 
from * /atic experiments, that the whole ſize and 
weight of the greateſt tree, is owing to water alone. 
It is likewiſe remarkable, that the fibres and veſ- 
ſels of the Vine are more dry and rigid, than of 
any other tree, and that it chiefly delights in a 
ſandy ſoil, This water, therefore, originally of 
the | beſt kind, and paſſing through the - fine 
ftrainers, muſt approach nearer to the wnmixed ele- 
aentary qualities of water, than has yet been found 
in any place, even when depurated with the greateſt 
art. This ſeems to be confirmed, from the ſpe- 
cific gravity of common water, being found greater 
than that of any pure, vinous liquor; and though 
this has been generally imputed to the prevailing, 


| * Hale's Vegetable Statics, Chap. V. and VII. 


lighter 
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lighter qualities of its ſpirituous parts, yet it ſeems 
to be more owing to thoſe of the water. 


As this is the aniverſal diluent, the beſt phyſi- 
cians, from Hippocrates to this time, agree, that the 
health of the inhabitants in all countries, very 
much depends on the purity of the Waters, and 
that many obſtinate diſeaſes owe their origin to 
their impurities. Neither have they been leſs ſo- 
licitous, in endeavouring to depurate them by va- 
rious means, and render them more pure and a- 


lutary. * It appears from experiments which have 


been made on water, collected from the pureſt 
ſow, diſſolved on the higheſt mountains, and the 
beſt common water, that the former poſſeſſed ſe- 


veral peculiar, and very different qualities, and 
muſt from thence be more —_ 


I REMEMBER a remarkable A in a noble- 
man of an eminent and diſtinguiſhed character, 

who always lived temperately, but whoſe conſtitu- 
tion was delicate and relaxed. About the age of 


ſeventy. he became leucophlegmatic, his legs . 


* Boerh, Elem. Chym. tom. ii. p. 164. 
to 
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to ſwell, and his appetite and digeſtion to be de- 
praved. I recommended to him to live chiefly on 
a light, animal, ſolid food, ſeaſoned lightly, and of 
that kind which was moſt grateful. to his ſtomach, 
with bread, and to take only for his drink a pint 
of the beſt- French claret every day. He was never 
thirſty during this courſe, and was ſoon reſtored to 
a more firm ſtate of health, and lived to near the 
age of eighty 3; when.he gradually declined in his 
ſtrength, but without any diſeaſe, but weakneſs. 
I impute entirely to his dietic regimen his being 
thus preſerved, as he ſeldom took any medicines, 

except pills of ammoniacum, aſſa fetida, with 
rhubarb occaſionally, to keep his bowels free. Per- 
haps the fine elementary and animating fluid con- 
tributed to make this regimen more effectual; to 
which Boerhaave, and others, have aſſigned ſuch 
peculiar virtues, if it could be obtained in the 


greateſt degree of purity. 


Tazsz were the medical rules of diet, and theſe 
his materials, with a few pharmaceutic medicines, - 
and proper evacuations, which Hippocrates uſed 
in the cure of diſeaſes, and which he adapted to 

Lee the 
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the ſymptoms that occurred, either in their regu- 
hr or irregular progreſs, eſpecially thoſe of the epi- 
demic kind; with the ſame judgment as he had 
before directed his dietic rules to the different ſea- 
ſons of the year, and to different ages and conſti- 
tutions. The diagnaſtic knowledge, and the natu- 
ral hiſtory of theſe ſymptoms, he acquired by 
long obſervation, and. has deſcribed them with 
equal accuracy and fidelity. Neither has he de- 
duced his rules of practice from any occult caufes, 
but from fats, and real appearances, which muſt 
therefore ever remain Juſt and true in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. 


Or the foto books of Epidemic Fevers, the fir ff 
and third are allowed by the beſt judges to be moſt 
genuine, and in every reſpect a perfect work. He 
there deſcribes the annual conſtitution of the air, 
and the various changes. which preceded theſe 
diſeaſes, the progreſſive courſe of the ſymptoms 
through their different ſtages, and their termi- 
nation. But as no certain rules of practice could 
be deduced from a general deſcription of thoſe 
diſeaſes, which then prevailed, he added ſeveral 


Particular 
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particular caſes, to illuſtrate that general deſcrip- 
tion of them. He does not perplex theſe hi/torre# 
with any reaſoning on the cauſes of the ſymp- 
toms, or the effects of the medicines which he oc- 
caſionally uſed, except in ſome extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, which required a deviation from the 
rules which he had before eſtabliſhed. However there 
can be no doubt, but that he regularly directed ſome 
pharmaceutic medicines ; and this is not obſcurely 

| hinted in ſeveral inſtances, but evidently appears in 
a * very acute irregular caſe, where he ſays, that 
all medicines had proved ineſfectual. Neither in- 
deed was it neceſſary to mention any ſuch medi- 
cine, as he deſcribes with ſuch accuracy the order 
and procedure of the ſymptoms +, as evidently point 
out to a real phyſician, who is acquainted with 
Hippocrates's rules of practice, the ſame indications 


as if he was project; and 1 by the ſide of the 
ſick perſon. 


* Epid. lib. iii. get. 2. Hiftor. uf | 


+ .Certe zgrotantium hiſtoriz, has ſumma arte defignavit 
Hippocrates; et us tantum, in quibus totius rei cardo vertebatur, | 
immoratus, morbi formam et lineamenta in ægroto quolibet iis co- 
loribus expreffit, ut quanquam ipſe de curandi via conticeſcat, 
qualis demum ea debeat eſſe via, intelligenti haud difficulter ap- 
pareat. FaxIND Epiſt. ad D. Frewin. 
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IT is not therefore ſurpriſing, that from the 
moſt early, to the lateſt times, Hippocrates has 
been allowed by * the beſt judges to be ſupereminent 
in his character; and the ſucceeding phyſicians, 
who have moſt cloſely purſued his rules, from 
Areteus, to Celſus the Roman, and Sydenham, the 
Engliſh Hippocrates, have been moſt eſteemed and 
diſtinguiſhed. 


Doctor 8 who was juſtly eminent in 
his character, has deſcribed with great fidelity, the 
annual epidemics which prevailed in his time. His 
philoſophic reaſoning, like that of Hippocrates, is 
contained within a very ſmall compaſs, and is 
rather obſcure ; neither will it much perplex, Or 
inform the mind. He conſidered every annual epi- 
demic, as a ſingular eſſence, or fever, and laments 

* Mervit hanc laudem et meruit fere ſolus, quod non viſa nul- 
Ubi effinxerit, quod videnda nunquam neglexerit, quod opera na- 
turæ narraverit, non autem detorſerit vel mutaverit, quo labili ali- 


ter hypotheſi honos permaneret et perennitas. BOERHAVII Oratio 
de Commend. Stud. Hippocr. | 


Traque intelligentium omnium judicio inter ſcriptores medi- 
eos eundem, quem poetas inter Homerus, et Virgilius, aut inter 


oratores Cicero et Demoſthenes locum obtinet. FD Epiſt. 
ad D. Frewin.. 


the 
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the neceſſity of a repeated labour, to inveſtigate 
the nature of it, and method of cure, and ſays, 
that the ſame method of cure which ſucceeded in 
one year, not only proved ineffectual, but, perhaps, 
fatal, in the next. This, however, ſeems to be an 
early prejudice; ſome latitude muſt be allowed 
to his manner of expreſling it; and in his more 
advanced years, he ſeems to have changed his. 
opinion, Dr. Freind obſerves, that all of them, 
except the petechial, were of the ſame general kind. 
The fame judicious phyſician likewiſe obſerves, 
that there is very little difference between the epi- 
demic fevers, which Hippocrates deſcribes in his 
firſt and third book of epidemics, which prevailed 
at Thaſos, and thoſe deſcribed. by Sydenham, at 
London + ; and that whoever compares the twelve 
hiſtories in the beginning of the third book of 
Hippocrates, with the fourteen in the firf, though 
the variations in the ſeaſons were in many re- 
ſpects different, will find that they were equally: 
of the ſame general zype, and differed chiefly in 


+ Utcunque, five loci poſitione ſive conſtitutione aeris, ab Anglia 
longiſſime diſcrepet Thaſos, inter febres et ab illo et ab Hippocrate 
adumbratas minimum interfit diſcriminis. Fxzinp, Comment. in 
Hippoc, Epid. | | 

oy | the 
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the irregularity or violence of the ſymptoms *. 
Neither is the concurrence. or diverſity of ſymp- 
_ toms, in any two of theſe hiſtories, unitormly 
alike, from the difference of conſtitutions, and 
other unavoidable diſturbing cauſes. 


Ir ſeems thoukes evident, that the general con- 
/titution of the air, and the variations in it, in 
the ſeaſons of the year, chiefly produce the epide- 
mics, which prevail in all countries. But when theſe. 
changes greatly exceed their uſual limits and dura- 
tion, when they are /udden, and from one extreme 
to another; theſe fevers will aſſume different ap- 
pearances, and often prevail not only the next, but 
for ſome ſucceeding years, then gradually decline, 
and at length the flationary epidemic will reſume 
its uſual form and progreſs. 


Evzzy one who has been long converſant in 
practice, muſt have made ſome obſervations of this 


+ Nam qui duodecim ægrotantium hiſtorias in principio tertit 

vxpoſitas ratione animoque luſtrarit, facile perſpiciet eos eodem 
plane morbo, ac illos qui in primo memorati ſunt, laboraffe ; ade- 
oque ad czli conſtitutionem eam que illic deſcribitur refer 25 


tere. Ibid. x 5 f 5 ; | ; 1 : 
14. 
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kind. I ſhall mention zwo inſtances of the return 
of. two very remarkable epidemic fevers, where the 
ſame cauſes produced ſimilar effects in the preced- 
ing, and ſucceeding annual epidemics, The firſt 
is from the account which Dr. Sydenham gives of 
the gradual decline of the 7ntermitting ftationary 
fever, which began in 1667, and the ſucceeding 
changes in the air, till this fever began to appear 
in London, in February, 1685, after the zhaw of 
the fro, which immediately preceded it in the 
end of the year 1684 ; which he obſerves, was 
entirely unlike the fevers of the eight preceding 
years ; and though. he was. then infirm, and ad- 
vanced in. years, he thought it incumbent on him 
to publiſh, an * account of this fever, as it required 
a very different method of cure, from what he 
had e/adliſhed in the preceding years. The froſt, he 
obſerves, in 1683, was more violent, and laſted 
longer, than any which the oldeſt perſon could then 
remember to have ſeen.; and that the river Thames. 
was ſo much frozen, as to be able to bear the load 
of carts, with ſeveral kinds of merchandize, and 
great crowds of people. And though this fever had 


'®. Schedula monitoria ſeu de Noyæ Febris Ingreſſu. 


not 
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not till then been epidemic in London, yet it had 
ſpread in ſeveral places in England, immediately af- 
ter the great froft in 1683: a remarkable inſtance 
of the influence which the ſenſible changes of the air 
have in producing epidemics ; as the atmoſphere in 
| London was certainly more warm than in many 
other parts of the country, 


In February, 1740, when the thaw began, 
after the preceding great froſt in December, 
which continued to that. time, an acute inflam- 
matory fever became very epidemic in Dublin, 
which in its nature, progreſs, and the alterations 
made in the preceding and ſucceeding epidemics, 
greatly reſembled in every reſpe& that which had 
been deſcribed by Dr. Sydenhazn. 


'Trzxt were ſome peculiar circumſtances attend- 
ing this great froſt. It began about the twentieth 
of December with a ſevere cold, and violent north- 
wind; whereas in the common froſts, the ſtate of 
the air is generally calm. Neither did its changes 
to different points of the compaſs make any alter- 
ation in its equal progreſs ; nor was it confined to 

Great 
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Great Britain and Ireland, but prevailed more 
than uſual in many parts of Europe. It was par- 
ticularly fatal to the ſtrong and healthy, eſpecially 
to ſuch who lived freely ; unleſs its progreſs was 
prevented by free repeated bleeding, and a cool 
opening regimen. It declined in the ſummer, but 
the ſucceeding fever was more inflammatory than 
uſual ; and the change made in the air by this 
great froſt was ſo permanent, that though I was 
engaged in large buſineſs, and had particular op- 
portunity of obſerving the prevailing epidemic diſ- 
eaſes, by attending the ſoldiers in the Royal Infin- 
:nary, who, from their manner of living, and 
being expoſed to the viciſſitudes of the air, are moſt 
liable to them, yet for eight ſucceeding years, I 
never met with any inſtance of a true regular iu- 
termittent fever; and I remember, ſome years 
after, on viſiting the apothecaries and druggiſts 
ſhops, we found in one of the latter a large 
quantity of decayed bark, which was: ordered to 
be deſtroyed ; and the excuſe he made for the bad- 
neſs of the bark was, that for many years paſt 
very little demand had been made for that me- 
| Pfr” AzouT 
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AzovurT eight years after this firſt period, the in- 
termittent ſtationary fever began to return; though 
at firſt in the various irregular forms of a quotidian, 
ſemitertian, and often a quartan ; but by degrees 
it aſſumed its uſual form and progreſs. 


Docrox Bryan Robinſon, with whom I was 
frequently engaged in attending perſons during 
this time, informed me, that during this froſt the 
mercury had often riſen higher than ever he had 
obſerved it before in his thermometer. This is a 
fingular circumſtance, as during a long courſe of 
| obſervations, . continued by him for. many years, it 
has not been known, at leaſt for: any. continued 
pace of -time, to rife higher than thirty. inches and 
a half, or to fall lower than twenty-ſeven and a 
half, but fluctuated between theſe two extremes. 
This variation in the weight and ſpring of the air 
on the veſſels in human bodies, is very conſider- 

able, and muſt very ſenſibly affect them; as the 
difference between each extreme is equal to . of 
the whole weight; and whenever it continues in 
either extreme for any confiderable time, or exceeds 
its fixed limits, muſt probably be alone a ſufficient 


cauſe 
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cauſe to produce a great change in epidemic fe- 
vers; and to make them more dangerous, either by 
being too much inclined to the inflammatory, or 


putrid low kind. 


— 


Bor there is a great difference between the epi- 


demic diſeaſes, which ariſe from the conſtitution 
of the air, which precedes and attends them, and 
thoſe which are owing to more ohſcure and latent 
cauſes, which viziate the air, and give a putrid 
diſpoſition to the humours of thoſe who inſpire it. 


Though Hippocrates conſiders the ſenfible varia- 


tions of the air as the general cauſe of epidemic 
fevers, yet he was not unacquainted with its being 
capable, as a vehicle, of conveying infection, and 
thereby producing endemial and epidemic fevers, 
either from “ putrid exhalations in low marſhy 
cround, or diſeaſed bodies, where the air is 


not ventilated; or its being conveyed from thence 
by winds, to more diſtant places, and becom 


ing epidemical; and he ſtrongly points out theſe 
cauſes +, by a ſingular expreſſion, o avanyse- 


Vid. Lib. De Aere, Aquis et Locis. 


* Egi de Turo 0 evamveopur. QDavepov yap non, ori r in Aαf tg 
njabwvy BX ATI xiv, or. amleras Wavrwy 1 vos Eng, ah TWY vewlepwy 


va ron wgteSrt pus, dl YU, Na avdgwy ofs. De Natura Homin. 


F 3 2 pevoy 5 


— 
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pevov ;, that which is received by inſpiration, and 
diſtinguiſbes it from the common and more ſenſible 
cauſes, as it equally aſtects all perſons, of different 
conſtitutions, ſexes, and ages, and manner of living. 


Tus ſeptic es 3 in 3 air was certainly well 
known to Hippocrates. Galen enlarged his ob- 
ſervations on it; Boerhaave has explained the ef- 
fects of it by ſeveral uſeful experiments; but Sir 
Fobn Pringle has the ſole merit of e/ftab/iſhing this 
ſeptic prineiple, and inveſtigating the various cauſes 
which either ſeparately, or combined, produce va- 
rious fevers of this kind more or leſs fatal ; and 
with the ſame accuracy and fidelity has given the 
beſt rules for preventing and curing them. 


Troucn Hippocrates was unacquainted with the 
true ſtructure of the human body, yet he compiled 
the beſt ſyſtem of it, which in that imperfect ſtate 
of anatomy he could then acquire; and as every 
active and intelligent mind will naturally endea- 
your to explore the uſe of the parts which com- 
poſe a fabric, capable of fuch various movements, 
he formed a kind of theory, in which he ſome- 

times 
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times ſhews a ſurpriſing ſagacity; but no“ hypy- 
theſis, from which he deduces his rules of practice 
in curing diſeaſes: Theſe were fixed on evident 
and unerring principles, 


Sou of his ſucceflors, and theſe but few, fol- 
lowed his ſteps, but not with equal ardour. Nei- 
ther was it ſo neceflary to be exerted, as he had 
cleared the way, and made their progreſs more 
eaſy ; and though ſeveral uſctul rules and practical 
obſervations may be found among them, yet in the 
general, I think, a phyſician's mind, efpecially in 
the early part of his life, may be more perplexed 
than informed, by reading the voluminous works of + 
the ancients ; and that his vacant hours, at any 
time, may be more uſefully employed in other ſtu- 
dies, or in giving a repeated attention to the rules 
and obſervations of Hippocrates. | 


Hz was very ſenſible of the uſe of anatomy, and 
of an exact + mathematical reaſoning ; to explain 
the action and uſe of this exquiſite mechaniſm, 
eſpecially that of the bones. Had he been ac- 


* See Page 393. 
+ Vid. Ep. ad Theſſalum filium, 


quainted 
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quainted with the circulation of the blood, and the 
laws of the animal oeconomy, he would have 


greatly enlarged the art of phyſic, and * 


them within their proper limits. 


'THssE advantages, Which 8 laſt age poſſeſſed, 
and the preſent more fully enjoys, have been ex- 
tended by ſome to noble uſes; while others have 
deduced the rules of curing diſeaſes from a ſpecious 
hypotheſis, and mathematical demonſtrations from 
aſſumed propoſitions. Neither can this kind of 
reaſoning be applied with any degree of certainty 
to the ſymptoms of diſeaſes; the cauſes of which 
are often either doubtful or latent; and the actian 
of the mind is likewiſe a frequent imemechanicel 


di Hurbing cauſe. 


Tur Materia Medica was very * confined 
in the time of Hippocrates. This very uſeful part 
of medical knowledge has been greatly extended. 
* We are not now deficient, but | rather perplexed 


* Neque ingens illa remediorum ſilva ita diſpoſita et diſtincta eſt, 
ut non quoque medicum implicitum teneat, ipſaque in medendo of- 
ficiat ſupellectilis medicæ copia——cum tamen longe aliud fit in 


materia medica exercitatum eſſe, aliud mederi. FREIND. Epiſt. 
ad D. Frewin. 


with 
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with the variety of its preparations, and the extra- 
ordinary virtues aſſigned to them. But it is cer- 
tain, that ao medicine, however great its powers 
may be, can be ze ful, but when it is judiciouſſy 
directed, and muſt otherwiſe prove equally pre- 
judicial. | 


Tuus Hippocrates has fixed the medical art on 
its true and firm baſis; and by his indefatigable 
induſtry, and a_long courſe of obſervations, ad- 
vanced it to a great degree of perfection, by giving 
the beſt general rules for preſerving health, and 
curing diſeaſes. | Since that time, eſpecially in the 
laſt, and preſent age, it has been largely improved, 
by the knowledge we have acquired of the me- 
chanic ſtructure of the human body, the laws of 
the animal oeconomy, and of the qualities of va- 
rious medicines; by which means we are capable 
of inveſtigating the true cauſes of many effects, 
and of deducing from them more evident rules 
of practice. But this art can only be uſefully 
extended by the ſame continued obſervations on 
the riſe. and progreſs of the diſeaſes in different 
countries, and how far the particular conſtitution 


of 
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of the air, and ſenfible variations of it, with the 


different local ſituation of them, and other remote 


cauſes, may alter the courſe of the general pre- 
vailing epidemic, and produce endemial diſeaſes. : 


Tuts can be only promoted by a faithful regiſter 
of theſe circumſtances, in different parts of the 
kingdom: the uſe of ſuch regiſters was early per- 
ceived. Henry the eighth, by the advice of his 
privy council, ordered, in 1538, that the incum- 
bent of every pariſh ſhould keep, an exact regiſter 
of all chriftenings, weddings, and funerals, within 
his diſtrict; but as theſe were very imperfectly col- 
lected, and ſeveral of them loft, queen Elizabeth, 
in 1558, gave a more. particular order for their 
being made with more exactneſs, and preſerved 
with more care. But no place in Z2g/and lighted 
theſe rules more than the city f Londom; neither 
can regiſters in larger cities be as uſeful as thoſe 
in countries; from the number of foreigners, and 
of others, differing from the eſtabliſhed church, 
where the births, weddings, or burials of ſe- 
veral are not regarded. To acquire a true know- 


ledge of the various effects of different ſoils, ſitua- 


tions, 


4 
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tions, &c. country regiſters can only be depended 
upon; for the air is purer, and more free from 
mixture; the diet of the inhabitants more ſimple 
and plain, who are likewiſe more regular in every 
other reſpect than thoſe of towns and cities. But 
of country regiſters thoſe are the ſureſt, where the 
whole pariſh is only one village, its inhabitants all 
having the ſame air, fituation, and way of life; 
But larger pariſhes, conſiſting of ſeveral diſtinct vil- 
lages and hamlets, lying in various ſituations, ſoils, 
&c. are not 1 uniform. 


3 the changes in the air are very fre- 
quent; on which account the health of the inha- 
bitants is more eaſily affected, and in no other 
country, perhaps, are there more complaining va- 
letudinarians. However the ſenſible variations of 
the air, ſeldom greatly exceed their uſual limits and 
duration, in producing any very extraordinary 
changes in the ſtate of any epidemic; and we find 
from the regiſters of the prevailing diſeaſes, in ſe- 
veral parts of this kingdom, that their different 
appearances, are more owing to their different ſtu- 
ation and ſoil, and other more remote cauſes, than 
to the. ſenſible variations of the air. 


6g Tris 
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Tuis is confirmed by regiſters, which have been 
taken from the time of queen Eligabeth, which Dr. 
Short has with a laborious induſtry collected from a 
hundred and fixty pariſhes, continued, in a fuc- 
ceſſive order, for almoſt two hundred years to his 
time; in which he has deſcribed particularly their 
different ſituations, ſoils, waters, with the number 
of births, marriages, and deaths, in each pariſh ; 
with obſervations on their being more or leſs heal- 
thy, and the different progreſs of epidemic and 
endemial diſeaſes more peculiar to them; and which 
are confirmed by tables, to which he refers, in 
their different periods of time ; which though per- 
plexing, from the various numerical computations, 
yet undoubtedly deſerve a more particular at- 
tention than ſeems to me to have been given to the 
author, They were publiſhed in 1750; and as 

they confirm the obſervations made by SE: | 
and others, quoted in this ſhort imperfect eſſay; 
| ſhall extract a few of them, ſufficient to ſhew 5 
far future obſervations of this kind, are neceſfary to 
enlarge our knowledge of the prevailing, and dif- 
ferent appearances of the cpa Ts * endemial 
diſeaſes of 1615 country. 


| 


$5 | 
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- From theſe tables, it is evident; that dry, open 
ſituations, (not on the top of the higheſt moun- 
tains) but moderately elevated, are moſt healthy; 
in which the air is leſs confined, and more venti- 
lated, and that the ſprings ariſing from theſe 


higher grounds, by being more expoſed to the ſun, 


are more pure, clear, and contain a more elaſtic 


and exhilerating air. 


Ir is likewiſe evident, that fmilar ſituations on 


different ſoils, (the inhabitants, manner of living, 


and buſineſs of life, being nearly the ſame) are al! 
Healthy, though not in the ſame extent. Some 


difference likewiſe appears between thoſe which are 
on gret-ſtone, free: ſtone, iron-ſlone, and ſtiff clay; 
yet their ſituation, air, and water, are all good, 


though they differ in the ſuperficial rata. 


Taz inhabitants of diſſimilar ſituations, but on 
 femilar ſoils, have different degrees of health: 


Thus Vinſter, Buxton, Yolgrave, Matlock, all lie 
on lime- ſtone, yet the inhabitants are much more 


healthy than thoſe of Laugbton, (though it lies very 
high) Steinton, Maliby, or Firbeck : The former 


Gg g 2 are 


— 2 * — 3 
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are more free from ouzy, moiſt wn or e a 
purer air —_ the latter. 


In the ſame bande; one part is often obſerved 
to be healthy, and another unhealthy, as it appears 
from the regiſters of St. John the Baptiſt, in Tha- 
net, Hatfield, near Doncaſter, Bakewell in the 
Peak, &c. For one part lies high, dry, open, 
and airy ; another low, wet, and marſhy, or bor- 
dering on lakes, meers, fens, marſhes, or cloſe by 
woods; and though ſome places abound, or are 
ſurrounded with quick ſprings, or running waters, 
or a fluctuating fea, yet if the land is dry and 
open, and the ſoil firm and hard, with free courſes 
to tranſmit the rain, they, however, have been 
found to be very healthful ; for it is not the mo- 
derately . prevailing pure moiſture in the air, but 
the larger exhalations from ſtagnating vapours, 


- which corrupted, make ſuch places more fickly. 


Tun more ſolid the ſoils of like kinds are, the 
more healthy (ceteris paribus) is the ſituation. 
Thus the inhabitants on grez-/one are healthier 
than thoſe on chalk ; 3 on . than on ſmall 


* 
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looſe [and ; on ſtrong fliff clay, than on t. For 
the * ſprings which have paſſed through more 
| looſe materials are lefs pure, and more impreg- 
| nated with them, 


From theſe obſervations it is evident, that places 
on /ike foils and ſolidities, but on different ſitua- 
tions, enjoy very different degrees of health; for 
ſome being high, and others low (ceteris en * 
the regiſters prove that the former are much more 
healthy than the latter. But the inhabitants on 
very high and dry fituations, by being expoſed 
greatly to intenſe, cold winds, and tempeſts, their 
fibres, from being more firm, will act with a 
greater ſpring on the fluids; from whence, on any 
ſuppreſſion of per/pirazion, they ate more liable to 
diſeaſes, purely inflammatory. But though a fitu- 
ation be high, rocky, or mountainous, yet if its ar- 

face is conſtantly moiſi and wet, from an abundance 
of ouzing ſmall outlets, not ſufficient to form &rooks, 
rivulets, or ri/ls, but numerous enough to keep the 
earth conſtantly ſoft and watery ; the falubrity of that 


| See page 181. 1 erk 0 f 


ſituation 
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fituation is thence greatly impaired : ſuch places 
are even liable to fogs, and the tops of the moun- 
tains break the clouds. All theſe conſpire to moiſ- 
ten the air, and to weaken and impair the ſolids. 
Hence the inhabitants are there particularly liable 
to rheums, catarrhs, intermittent, and remittent 
fevers ; tumours of the glands, particularly of the 
throat and nech; all which diſorders are increaſed, 


as the inhabitants live lower between theſe moun- 
tains *. 


Ir appears likewiſe from theſe regiſters, that a 
dry, open, gravelly ſoil, obtains the next place of 
ſalubrity, after the dry, rocky, and mountainous ; 
ſome ſuch in the firſt table have 154 chriſtenings 
to 98 burials, and in the high dry grez-/one, ſome 
have had a 100 of the former, to 63 of the 
latter. 


Vexy light, pure, ſandy ſoils, though on dry 
and open foreſts, have been found to be unheal- 
thy, becauſe the firſt inhabitants in theſe countries, 


* This appears from the n taken of Glaſſop, Hayfield, | 
Chapelle le Frith, and ſome other places, | 


not 
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not being then ſo ſenſible of the different effects of 
a dry, moiſt, groſs, or clear air, or of the purity 
of water, generally fixed their dwellings in low, 
wet, ſpongy places, for the neareſt convenience of 
water, and to defend them from the indlemencies 
of the weather; and ſuch water not paſſing 
through a more /6/id ſoil, but a more looſe earthy 
ſand, is leſs percolated, more loaded, and im- 
pure. This evidently appears in the foreſt regiſ- 
ters, where the chriſtenings exceed not 109 to 


9 5 en 


A Liehr mixture of ſand and gravel, or hazel 
foil, in an open fituation, though not elevated, is 
however healthy, as appears from the Woeribamp- 
zonſhire and Mor folł regiſters, where burials are to 

. chriſtenings, as 3 to 5. Such light foils ſoon ab- 
/orb the rains; and being remote from high moun- 
tains, to intercept and break the clouds, the coun- 
try is generally dry and open, and the air pure. 


Taicx, ſtrong, if beds of clay, at, or imme- 
diately under the earth's ſurface, without under- 
1 1 of porous materials of ſand, free-ſtone, lime- 

ſtone, 
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ſtone, or chalk, to lter the water through them, 
eſpecially if flat, and without a quick declivity, 
are found to be w7healthy, though diſtant from 
marſhes, lakes, or fens. Such fituations are fre- 
quent in Leiceſterſbire, Warwickſhire, Glouceſter - 
hire, &c. For the ſtiff clay longer ſuſtaining the 
water, though the ground is very fruitful, the air 
is N moiſt, and cold. 


| | Low habitations, n on ſtiff clay, or rotten 
earth, and near a level with the ſea, or contiguous to 
great rivers, marſhes, lakes, or ſtanding waters, are 
the worſt of all; for the air is always moiſt, and 
loaded with exhalations, often putrid. Such are 
the fens in Lincolnſhire, Iſle of Ely, ſome places 
in the Holderneſſe of Yorkſhire, files of Lancaſhire, 
waſhes of Norfolk, Hundreds of Eſſex, &c. which 
have few or no hills, to ſend out purling ſprings, nor 
deſcents to drain their grounds. Animals, bred in ſuch 
places, are more coarſe, and want their genuine taſte 
and flavour; the burials in theſe places are ob- 
ſerved to be nearly equal to, or even to exceed 
their chriftenings ; and in ſome parts, the former are 
to the latter. as 1 to 23. The inhabitants are par- 
- _ ticularly 
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ticularly liable to tedious, complicated, and dan- 
gerous intermittent, remittent, and putrid fevers, 
cachexies, jaundices, dropſies, &c. Theſe endemial 
diforders become more putrid among the inhabit- 
ants deſtined to that fituation; whoſe low matiher of 
living, and more confined wretched dwelling, co- 
operate to increaſe it, and warit that more gener- 
ous regimen, which is neceſſary to prevent, or to 
cure it. This is confirmed by Sir Joh Pringle's 
account of the great benefit the ſoldiers received 
from the uſe of the Rheniſb Wine; and the fame 
obſervation I had an opportunity of making, when 
fome of them, who returning from Flanders to 
England, and thence to Treland, had brought 
over the infection to Dublin, and communicated 
it to the other ſoldiers, who had been there be- 
fore, and had been admitted for different diſ- 
eaſes. It was thence, at laſt, diſtinguiſhed by them 
with the name of the Houſe-fever but as in this 
hoſpital we are not confined to any expence, they 
received particular relief from the prudent uſe of 
Old Hock, diluted with water, which, though ge- 
nerous, is leſs inflammatory than any other Wine 
of the ſame ſtrength, and the moſt grateful and 
way cordial in putrid difeaſes. 


Hhh Tas 
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Taz few abſtracts and obſervations I have made, 
are chicfly extracted from the firſt and ſecond pe- 
riod of theſe regiſters : The firſt contains eighty- 
three pariſhes, and he has extended the other al- 
moſt to his own time; but whoever compares the 
abſtracts of every ſingle pariſh in the ſecond table, 
with the obſervations on the firſt table, will find 


that they exactly agree with the ſituations and 
ſoils there mentioned. 


Ix the third table he has given abſtracts of the 
regiſters of larger towns and cities. All theſe re- 
giſters agree, that in them there is a greater mor- 
tality among infants and children than in country 
places, Their conſtitutions are naturally more 
warm, and the air is lefs loaded with exhalations, 
| more cold and elaſtic, and capable of giving a more 
enlarged diſtention, and lively motion to the lungs. 
It is likewiſe found, that the more cloſe the houſes 
in towns and villages ſtand, the ſmaller the rooms 
and windows, and more crowded with inhabitants, 
that they are in an equal degree more unhealthy. 


In. the fourth table he has given the country re- 
gilters of the ſickly, or more mortal years, which 
were 
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were obſerved in thoſe places, where you ſee the 
difference between the births and burials, in all the 
milder, or more ſevere mortalities of the laſt two 
hundred years, both in the country and towns ; 
being in the former near 59 to 8r, and in | the 
latter about 97 to TO 


Tux fifth table illuſtrates the former; and from 
the regiſter ſhews the periodical returns of the 
more ſickly annual epidemics in different pariſhes, 
which deſeryes a particular attention; from whence 
it appears, that the moſt frequent returns of ſickly 
years, in the moſt unhealthy country pariſhes, is 
twice in five or fix years, and rarely ſo often. 
The leſs frequent return is from once in twenty, 
to thirty-five years; but then ſome places, or pa- 
riſhes, have from eight to fourteen lickly years, 
and others but oe . It appears from theſe regiſters, 
that of a hundred and fifty- one pariſhes, forty- three 
have their ſickly year, from once in four, to 
once in ſix years, and twenty-ſix have the 
ſickly year, from once in ſix, to once in eight 
years; which is indeed as long, if not a longer in- 
terval, than commonly happens between one viſi- 

HHR T2 tation 
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tation of the ſmall-pox or meaſles, and others 
exclyſive of all others. 


Tnovon theſe regiſter are of ſuch extenſive uſe 
diſeaſes, which generally En in | this iſland, and 
their variations from local, or more remote cauſes ; ; 
yet the induſtrious and ingenious author has ex- 
tended them to other very material uſes, and has 
given ſeveral other tables, with his obleryations on 
them, 
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APPENDIX. 


T is evident from the Hiſtory of the Wines of 
1 the Ancients, that all Wines conſiſt of fimilar 
principles, but in a different proportion variouſly 
combined and united. It will be therefore leſs 
difficult, from this mutual connexion, to ſhew the 
_ analogy between them, and the modern Wines, 
which are uſually imported, by making a few ob- 
ſervations on their real, genuine qualities, and how 
far many of them have of late years degenerated. 
from that ſtate, by being mixed and adulterated 
in thoſe countries, or after they have been import- 
ed into Great Britain and Ireland. 


Tun 
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Tux Wines of Champaign and Burgundy are 
made with more care than any other French 
Wines; and the vaults in which the former are 


-preſerved, are better than any other in France. 
Theſe Wines, from their finer texture, and -pecu- 


liar flavour, cannot be adulterated, without the 
fraud being eaſily diſcovered, and are therefore ge- 


nerally imported Pure, or by proper care may be 
certainly procured i in that ſtate. 


Tur Champaign river Wines are more delicate 


and pale, than thoſe which are diſtinguiſhed from 
them, by the name of nountain grey Wines. Both 
will keep well in good cellars ; the former, if con- 


tinued too long in the caſk, acquires a taſte from 


the wood; but in flaſks is durable from four to 


five, and fix years. The mountain Wines are 
more firm, and will continue ſo in the caſk, for 
two or three years before they are bottled. Theſe 
are more durable and firm, and on every account 
more proper for exportation, than any other Cham- 
paign Wines. There are ſeveral growths of each. 
Among the river Wines, the Auvillers and Eper- 


nay are moſt eſteemed ; and among the mountain 


Wines, 
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Wines, the Selery and St. Thyery, and, in general, 
ſuch as are of the colour of a partridge's eye. 
Theſe are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed for their peculiar; 
grateful pungency, and balſamic ſoftneſs ; which 
is owing to the refined ſaline principle, which pre- 
vails more in them than in the Burgundy Wines; 
on which account they are leſs apt to affect the 
head, communicate a milder heat, and more freely 


pervade, and paſs through the veſſels of the body. 


NoTHING is more neceſſary to the preſervation 
of all Wines, than good vaults, but particularly 
to: the Champaign Wines, and thoſe of the moſt 
light texture. It is uſual with the Champenois, 
when they begin to deviate from their purity, to 
remove them into different and colder vaults, and 
to rack them off into new caſks, after they have 
been again defecated ; but this change of fituation 
will be much more effectual, if they are firſt kept 
for ſome time in a more open place, ſuch as airy 
granaries ; where they have been more reſtored to 
their former ſtate in eight days, than they other- 
wiſe would in fix months, - by being only re- 
moved to different vaults. The ſame regimen has 


been 


been found equally uſeful to Champaign Wines, 
though in the flaſk, when they begin to grow 
ropy. | | | 


To drink Champaign Wines in the greateſt per- 
fection, the flaſk ſhould be taken from the vault a 
quarter of an hour before it is drank, and im- 
merſed in ice-water, with the cork fo looſe in it, as 
is ſufficient to give a free paſſage to the air; and 
yet prevent too creat an evaporation of its ſpiritu- 


W Ee 


Tus colour and principal difference between the 
red, and the other Champaign Wines, is chiefly 
owing to a certain quantity of grapes, which are 
now well known by the name of the claret grape, 
whoſe juices, when expreſſed, are of a rough and 
auſtere. taſte. Theſe are mixed with the others in 
the vat, before they are committed to the preſs. 
he Wine made from them, when well defæcated, 
and received into the cafk, does not, like the other 
Champaign Wines, require to be often racked off 
into other caſks, and removed to other cellars ; but 
to be kept in the ſame caſſ and ſituation, near 

| BEE two 
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two years before they are bottled, when in ſome 
time they acquite a more permanent maturity than 
any other Champaign Wine, and a grateful ſub- 

aſtringent taſte; on which account, they are now 
much eſteemed for their ſalutary and i 
* c. 


3 years the French and Engliſh have 
been particularly fond of the ſparkling, frothy 
Champaigns. The former have almoſt entirely 
quitted that depraved taſte; nor does it now ſo 
much prevail here. They uſed to mix ſome in- 
gredients to give them that quality; but this is 
unneceſſary, as they are too apt ſpontaneouſly to 
run into that ſtate; but whoever chooſes to have 
ſuch Wines may be aſſured, that they will acquire 
it, by bottling them any time after the vintage, 
before the month of the next May; and the moſt 
ſure rule to prevent that diſpoſition, is not to bottle 
them before the November following. This rule 
has been nenn by W n * a.. 


Tus Champaign Wines are light and generous; 
and an they have acquired a firm maturity, are 
* I 1 1 1 very 
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very ſalutary. Neither are they apt to give the 
our or-flone,- as is generally ſuppoſed 3 for among 
the inhabitants of that province, ſcarce an inſtance 
has been known of any one affected with either 
But if they are drank by gouty perſons, when the 
materials of it are collected on the joints, and are 
not ſufficiently attenuated, and active to produce 
a regular paroxyſm, theſe Wines will then cer- 
tainly accelerate it, and bring on a premature, and 
imper fect paroxyſm. But when the materials have 
been properly formed, and the paroxyſm becomes 
neceſſary, and is only deficient from a too weak 
and languid motion of the blood, they will equally 
contribute to promote it, and — it more ef- 
b rd ü ac 5 > ad vem e 


1 the nk manner, ane or any 1 
diuretic Wines, will bring on a painful nephritic 
paromyſm, when the calculous concretions, formed 
in the kidneys, are not ſufficiently free, and the 
veſſels yielding; but it is evident, that the ori- 
ginal formation,. and increaſe of them, was owing 
to a wart of ſufficient avian to propel them, and 
111 when 
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when from their e, they are incapable of paſs- 
ing, the Champaign Wines, or any active, diuretic 
medicine, which does not poſſeſs a ſpecific ſtone- 
diſſolving quality, muſt be pernicious. In ſuch 
eaſes, the paroxyſm is a natural effort, to diſen- 
gage the affected parts; which the Champaign 
Wine will certainly promote, and become ſalutary 
er injurious, according to the ſtate of the diſtem- 
per *; but while it paſſes quickly through the 
veſſels, it cannot poſſibly create either gout or gra- 
vel, which is the firſt, though minute bafis of 
| the ſtone, and acquires its increaſing fize, from 
the urine paſſing over it, which by experiments 
has been found, even in the moſt healthy perſons, 
to poſſeſs a ſtone· generating quality. But it is not 
improbable, that in the early ſtages of each of 
theſe diſeaſes, a moderate uſe of the Champaign 
Wines might, by its light activity, have prevented, 

or modernes the Mogi eee n. of . | 


* 5 is more pernicious ir cat FOR 
ing theſe Wines: — ns I are in a ne 


* Vee page 18, 19. 


+ See page 7, 3. . ig d 2 
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menting ſtate, or before they have attained a firm 
maturity; for while recent, they are more quickly 
ſuſceptible of it in the ſtomach and bowels, and 
of ſeparating that deleterious, active gat, ſo pow- 
erfully injurious to the nervous ſyſtem. From 
hence ſuch as have indulged themſelves too freely, 
in the uſe of theſe Wines, are particularly affected 
with a tremor in the nerves, and enen rheu- 
matic * DAG *IKg--4, * Tee” 


M. — is wrote an ien . | 
on the Burgundy Wines, which I have not ſeen ; 
but it bas been tranſlated by the ingenious Mr. 
Millar, and | publiſhed in his Dictionary, in the 
article of V ines; with other uſeful collections, re- 
lative to the 9 the Champaign, and other 
Wines. Several of the moſt eminent authors 
among the ancients have wrote fully on this part 
of agriculture; but very fe. of that character among 
the moderns have entered into it, farther than 
what relates to their general mechanic operations; 
and the Vignerons likewiſe, in different yineyards, 
have ſome peculiar rules of making and preparing 


their 


See page 31 to 37, Chap. II. 
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their Wines, which they rather chooſe to conceal, 
than to publiſh. - I ſhall therefore extract a few 

material paſſages from this Diſſertation, and make 
| ſuch obſervations on them, as may be ſufficient to 
anſwer my. intention, 0 


Tux principal, and fineſt Wines in Burgundy, 
are produced from the hills in Upper Burgundy, 
of which the city Beaune is the center, encom 
paſſed with ſeveral towns, and hills at different 
diſtances; but the greateſt extent of them does 
not exceed twenty- four miles. Theſe hills are co- 
vered with vineyards, and produce very different 
Wines; ſome of which are very light and deli- 
cate, bot are not durable . than « one- n or 
a few months more. 


Tun fame row of hills, in the ſame ſituation, 
and having the fame aſpect to the ſun, extends al- 
moſt as far as Lyons; and all theſe little moun- 
tains are wholly covered with Vines, but ſome ſoils 
are leſs fine, and friendly to the Vines, and there- 


fore produce Wines of diffevcnt gs and 
qualities. | 


[] - 6: 


Thx 
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Tux lighteſt, and leaſt durable, but which ſoon 
e wa their genuine maturity, are on that ac- 
count called the Primeurs. The firſt Wine of 
that kind is produced at Holnet, a village fituated 
about three miles from Beaune. This hill pro- 
duces the fineſt, and moſt volatile Wine in 
Burgundy. The grapes of it are fo delicate, that 
they will not bear the vat longer than twelve, 
fixteen, or eighteen hours, without acquiring a 
bad taſte from the alk, This Wine is in co- 
lour a little deeper than the eye of a partridge; 
it is full of fire, ſtrong, and light, almoſt, entirely 
ſpirituous, but its intoricating quality is very ſoon 
diſſipated. The duration of this vintage is from 

one year to another: the fineſt of theſe vats is 
drawn from a canton of vineyards, that is called 
N 


3 is the en . 60 3 . the 
Primaurs, and is ſituated between that of /olner 
and Beaune, It has more body than the former, 
is of the colour of, fire, and has a great deal f 
perfume and balſam; it will hold good ſome 
months longer than that of Volnet, is more mex- 
. and better for health. 


2 
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Tux is ſomething very curious in the produc- 
tion and nature of theſe Wines, whole principles 
are ſo refined and volatile, that while they diffuſe 
their ſpirituous and fragrant qualities, they more 
quickly decay. Mr. Arnoux juſtly ſuppoſes that 
they may be made more merchantable and falu- 
tary, if they were kept in colder cellars. * The 
common vinous juices will not ferment under the 
degree of thirty-ſix in Farenbeit's thermometer; 
but when theſe have acquired this rapid fermenta- 
tion, perhaps no leſs than that of thirty-three, 
(which is but one above the freezing point) would 
be ſufficient to reſtrain it; but this may likewiſe 
prevent it from acquiring a generous maturity. 
It is more probable, that by adding a due propor- 
tion-of ſome other grapes to them in the vat, of a 
more fixed, rough, and acid kind, the violence 
of the firſt fermentation will be more ſafely ma- 
derated and prolonged ; and by giving a more 
firm cobeſion and union to its volatile principles, a 
fine, generous, more permanent Wine may be pro- 
duced, and more fit for tranſportation. The claret 
Bape, which gives more ſtrength and firmneſs 


* See page 8. 
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to the red Champaign Wines, and makes them 
more durable, ſeems to be moſt proper for that 
purpoſe.” Mr. Armour proceeds to deferibe fix 
other growths of the Primenrs, from the hills 
near Beaune; which partake of the fine qualities 
of the Volnet and Pomard, without their faults. 
However none of them are durable above two 
years, except the Chaſſarige 5 which will continue 
ir chat ſtate three years, dad ſometimes four years, 

when the ſeaſon has been favourable. This he 
imputes'to 4 /aline acid principle which prevails 
more in them, than any of the former, and fays, 
that when the tartneſs begins to wear off, and a more 
balſamic ſoftneſs fucceeds, it is one of the nobleſt 
Wines in the world. He thinks this is the moſt 
proper of the Primeurs to be tranſported into 
England, as it will fafely bear the agitation of 


carriages; neither docs it ever grow - ropy, or 
_— colour i in the 3 N. ne 144 
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1* a ſecond Adele, he bettebes the Ripe 
qualities of the Burgundy Wines, which will heep 

a great while, on which account, they are called 
Wines de Garde; among Which he particularly 
commends thoſe, which are produced from the 
| hills 
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hills near Mis and Chambertir. The former 
while recent, are rough, hard, and tart, and re- 
quire to be kept till their ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth year; and as their tartneſs and roughneſs 

go off, they acquire a perfume and balmineſs, very 
delicious. They are of a deep velvet colour. 
Lewis the fourteenth drank no other Wine. The 
Chambertin is generally preferred to any other Wine 
in Burgundy, as it is ſaid to contain all the godd 
qualities of the other. Wines, without any of their 
faults, and on that account is ſold as dear again 
as any, Wine in Burgundy. 


3 Wines, by: a proper e may he 
certainly procured pure, as the precautions taken 
at Beaune muſt prevent any deceit ; for public 
commiſſioners are appointed, to whom all who 
would purchaſe. any of the Wines, muſt addreſs 
themſelves, either by letter, or in perſon. Theſe 
are the judges, who from time immemorial, from 
i father to ſon, have acquired a certain experience 
of all the vats and cantons, from which they are 
produced, and of the beſt cellars where they are 
kept. Theſe commiſſioners make the purchaſe, 
; 1 „ according 
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according to the orders they have received from 
their correſpondents, Neither can they exact more 
than a certain price, or be guilty of any notorious 
fraud, without the riſque of hanging. But theſe 
cautions are leſs neceſſary, as they manifeſt their 
genuine qualities, by their peculiar delicate taſte 
and . 


5 8 Tas 5 3 af; 3 babe been uſually 
made with-leſs care and judgment, than thoſe of 
Cbampaign and Burgundy. Neither has any au- 


thor of conſequence gen: an exact account of 
them, 


Taz ſeveral hills near Bourdeauæx, and at dif- 
ferent diſtances from it, produce a great quantity 
of excellent Wines, both red and white, which 
are in the general called Vins de Graves. Some 
of theſe red Wines, from a more favourable ſoil 
and ſituation, were diſtinguiſhed for their ſupe- 
rior qualities, and a taſte peculiar to each of them. 
Such were the Pontac Wines, Haut Brion, Chat- 
teau Margouze, Lafitte, Latour, &e. Theſe prin- 
cipal growths were likewiſe made with more- care, 

foy | dom 
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from the ſelected ſound, ripe grapes, and were ge- 
nerally purchaſed by the company of vintners in 
London at a greater price. Some of the Wines of 
the adjacent vineyards, though little inferior to 
them, were ſold at a more moderate price, from 
four, five, to ſix pounds a hogſhead; and when 5 
the ſeaſon was good, were fit for drinking the fo 
next year, and in good cellars would improve for 
three or four years. The duties on thoſe Wines 
was likewiſe then very moderate ; however, few, 
except perſons of fortune, imported any for their 
own uſe, or purchaſed any quantity,. as they ere 
then generally imported in their genuine pur 
and, in the principal taverns, you might then . 
ſure of being ſupplied with thoſe of the beſt kind. 
Neither was it worth their while to adulterate the 
inferior growths, as few, except perſons of for- 
tune, drank the foreign Wines, but preferred the 
malt liquors to them, which were made with more 
exquiſite care, than ſince the uſe of Wines has, at 
length, lo: Wes ir prevailed. This article of 


Britain and Treland, as it bee did at * — 


15 See Page 151. 2 
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when they began, after their Afatic conqueſts; to 
neglect their o-, vineyards, and to import the 
Aſiatic and Greek Wines: The ſame conſe- 
quences ſucceeded; for as the price of theſe 
Wines increaſed, thay began to mix and adulte- 
rate them with other Wines. They no longer re- 
carded their genuine flavour, but ſubſtituted one 
in imitation. of it, or of a higher kind, though 
leſs agreeable than what is natural to them; while 
others, by. forcing their Vines, choſe. rather to pro- 
duce a greater quantity of Wine, than to improve 
its qualities. The ſame ſcenes have been again re- 

preſented in regard to the French Wines; the prin- 
cipal growths being no longer diſtinguiſned for 
their. peculiar flavour, when by a mixture of the 
Spaniſo Wines, particularly the Alicunt, they can 

give more ſtrength, and an equal, or OY * 


vour to their inferior ones. 


Tung French Wine merchants, encouraged by 
the great demands for theſe Wines, firſt began to 
mix their inferior Wines with the Spaniſb; and 
a there was a ſevere. law, een this 


* See page 113. 
practice, 
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practice, yet it was connived at, as it inereaſed the 
value, and demand for them. This encouraged 
ſome perſons from hence, and Ireland, to reſide 
there as Factors; with a view, at firſt, of acquir- 
ing the profit ariſing from the large commiſſions, 
which before had been always conſigned to the 
French merchants. But theſe factors ſoon became 
likewiſe Wine merchants, among whom it was 
uſual to employ their Tafers, after the vintage was 
over, to examine the new Wines, and when they 
had been properly informed, purchaſed ſuch a 
quantity, as was ſufficient to anſwer the demands 
they expected. Theſe were ſoon after mixed and 
prepared with the Spaniſi Wine, which added more 
ſtrength: and flavour to them. Thus the price of 
them was gradually raiſed much higher than the 
Wines of theſe eee _ e efti- 
mated. 20 2 


Tus addition 26 the Spaniſh Wines would not 
8 been ſo much injurious to the weak French 
claret, if they naturally incorporated and preſerved 
their union and tranſparency; but this cannot be 
| obtained, without W them into a new fer- 
mentation, 
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mentation, which adds more ſpirit to the Spaniſh 
Wine, while it enervates the French Wine, diſſi- 


pates entirely its native flavour, and gives it a ten- 
dency to an acetous kind of acrimony. 


Howszvez theſe Wines are often more injured, 
after they are imported, than they had been in 
France, by committing them to the conduct of 
our modern artiſts, who mix them with other fer- 
mented liquors, and unite them by a reported; fer- 
mentation. ü 


By theſe arts we have been almoſt entirely de- 

prived of any genuine claret Wines, which had 
been ſo long eſteemed for their grateful, and ſalu- 
_ tary qualities. Few now can even recollect the 
peculiar taſte: of their firſt growths, in their for- 
mer genuine ſtate, or drink them in their preſent 
ee ſtate. 


Tuns the French, by firſt mixing their Wines 
with thoſe of Spain, and raiſing their price, loſt 
their commiſſion. buſineks,, and the Wines their re- 
e The proprietors of 1 vineyards have 

| lately 
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lately applied to the parliament of Baurdeaux, to 
procure a law, that no Wines for the future ſhall 
be exported, without having on them ſome ſtamp 
and certificate, that they had not been mixed with 
any Spaniſh Wines, ſince they were delivered by 
them in their original ſtate ; which has been 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the factors and Wine mer- 
chants there; however they will either prevent, 
or find out ſome art to elude it z and Wines which 
have loſt a chaxattes _ ſeldom, or n re- 
gain 1 | 


er is therefore no wonder that the Port Wines 
are now univerſally preferred to the French claret; 
but as the demands for them, and their price, 
have greatly increaſed, it is not improbable; but 
that they will meet with the ſame fate as the 
French Wines; for though they ſtill maintain their 
character, yet they certainly are more heavy and 
heating than they formerly were, and require more 
time, after they have been bottled, to bring them 
to a proper maturity. Several of theſe Wines are 
frequently adulterated here, which is not to be im- 
f to the Portugal merchants; and it is well 


known, 
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knawn, that large quantities of nominal Port Wines 
are made here, without any Port Wine in them. 


Tus principal Portugal vineyards are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of merchants from Great Britain and Tre- 
land, who have raiſed the original price of them, 
far beyond what it was, when they were in the 
poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. This has been com- 
plained of by the natives, and particularly by thoſe 
in the army, and was ſo far reſented by the king, 
that they have been deprived of ſeveral privileges 
and emoluments, which they formerly enjoyed, 
and for the redreſs of them have made remon- 
ſtrances; ſo that their principal profit now ariſes 
from thoſe which they export; and it is remark- 
able, that there is ſcarce: any place from whence 
any conſiderable quantity of foreign Wines is 
now exported by the natives, but by factors who 
reſide there; fo that we lie entirely at their mercy 
for the price, and purity of their Wines. The 
former may be a reſtraint to the luxury of ſome, 
without injuring their health; but the latter muſt 
be a very material article to the infirm and valetu- 
dinarians, whoſe health entirely depends on obferv- 

| ing 
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1 an egualiregimen of diet, and uwhel: long ha- 
bituated to it, cannot, without danger, filter. any 
change ; eſpecially in their advancing old age, 
by being deprived of the moſt abimating and ge- 
netous part of it. This obſervation has been cazly. 
made by - Happocrates, and confirmed p by Spe 
rience; but in no inſtance mofe remarkably than 
in kchat of the declining ſtrengths of Cornaru when 
the Wine which he uſually drank, began to be de- 
pravedꝭ and to want its uſual ſpirits andi his quick 
revival after the vintage, from the greater ſtrength 
and fragraney of the recent annual Wine. From 
hence it is very evident, that few ſubjects ate 
more deſerving ol our attention, than to find' in 
what manner we may be ſupplied wirh gobdg and 
genuine Wities in the increaſing ſcareity of them; 
and by what precautions, or opening ſome yew. 
branches of commerce, we may be ſupplied; when 
ſuch Wines are either not inported, or Joh here. 
Neither does the proſpect ſeem tobe at a very 
great diſtance; for no art eee want- 
ing, when they can be exerciſed with impunity, 
. ſuceceded. . ann 2 een VIV 7 mt 3 
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Wu ſeldom meet with any good Wines imported 
here from Fraly, The Chianti was. formerly much 
eſteemed in England, but entirely leſt its charac- 
ter; large quantities of the red Florence are ſtilb 
imported in flaſſes; but from the difagreeable 
roughneſs, and other qualities, ſeldom: drank. 
They have a freſhneſs, and beautiful deep colour, 
and are probably chiefly conſumed in making ar- 
tificial claret, or Burgundy Wines, or in giving. 
more © det U r — yy vapid port. 


— was formerly more celebrated for its 
Wines than Spain, and ſtill produces ſeveral valuable 
Wines, bat" they are feldom now imported pure. 
The Canary Wines, within my memory, were an- 
pually ſent in large quantities on their lees to Eng- 
land and Ireland, and univerſally eſteemed. Nor 
were they le6 celebrated for their ſalutary quali- 
ties; and were more frequently directed to an- 
fiver ſeveral medieal intentions, than any other 
Wine: but theſe for ſome years paſt have en- 
tirely vaniſhed; and are now mixed with ſome: 
other Wines to Gta them, and enhance their 
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Tus Madeira Wines are now univerſally drank. 
in England, and a much greater quantity of them 
is 1 in London with; that. name, than the 
whole iſland produces. The greateſt part of theſe 
Wines are carried from thence to the Eaft, and 
Weſt Indies, and are much improved by the agi- 
tation of long voyages, and the heat of thoſe cli- 
mates; ſome of them in that. refined ſtate, we 
frequently meet among the opulent gentlemen, 
who return from thoſe places. The Vidonia Wines, 
which are produced in another Spaniſh iſland, 
ſomewhat reſemble them in their taſte and flayour, 
though lefs agreeable, and more heavy. Theſe: 
Wines are chiefly uſed in making the Madeira of 
even the beſt kind, which is uſually ſold here; 
however ſeyeral generous, and more light Spaniſs 
Wines, are ſtill imported, and by a Proper appli- 
cation may be procured in their genuine ſtate. 
Among theſe the Sherry | has been long diſtioguiſh- | 
ed ; and the Pacaretti is now much,,efteemed for 
its light, delicate taſte, and: fragragcy., - 100 
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Tus Graet Wines Ks from ſeyeral ian 
in the Archipelago, are often mentioned by Hip- 
L112  foeratesy 
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pberates, particula rly the Czian, Chan, nd thoſe 
of Crete, or Candia ; which long before his time 
was not leſs celebrated by Homer for its Wines, 
than the number of its cities. When this iſland 
was under the dominion of the 7: enetians, the 
Wines were made by the Tame rules, which, for 
many ſucceſſive ages, had been delivered down to 
them from their anceſtors; and were ſo much eſteem- 
ed for their fuperior qualities, that they were exported 
in large quantities to different parts of Europe; 
though ſince they have been in poſſeſſion of the 
Turks, who cultivate no vineyards, and from the 
indolence of the Greeks, they are now made with, 
leſs care. However, that ſoil and climate are ſo 
ſpontaneouſly friendly to the Vine, that ſeveral. 
excellent Wines are made there, and may eaſily 
be procured in their genuine ſtate; 5 but as from 
their peculiar fine flavour, they : are not cably adul- 
terated, they are ſeldom imported. | 
Bor 80 OO 50 this time more feitite of 
various excellent Wines _ Cer: Frederic 


* 25. 127, 138, 139, 
3 


mates 8 = Hoffman 
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Fhoffman * has made ſeveral uſeful obſervations on. 


the nature and qualities ol different modern Wines, 


but has more exactly deſcribed, than any other 
author, not only the natural, but the medical qua- 
lities of the Wines of his own country, and par- 
ticularly the Rheniſo Wines: This eminent phy- 
fician had formed his practice from the rules given 
by Hippocrates ; and particularly im directing his 
attention to the more evident qualities of the ſe- 
veral materials ef diet, chan ef medicines, which 
are more obſcure, and + earneſtly. recommends the 
inveſtigation of their medical qualities, as they may 
with more certainty be known, ad their efficacy 
depended: on, than in any of the various medi- 


cines, with which they were % ee end 


Fram diſtant countries. 
1502 5 


. * f * } : 
* 


* Dictrratigne byte. Melle. IX. tom. UW. cap. 2» . Edit, Size 2 


Lug. Batav. 


* $ 


+ Optandum N eſſet, ut quiſque medentium, ad- Res, 
fic appellatas a medicis non naturales, animum majore ſtudio et in- 
duſtria componeret, eorumque vires, in ſanandi negotio penetrando 
oſtenderet, plus hinc ipfis ſæpe profici, quam fl ex remotiſſimis 
locis, & materia, humane nature plus inimica, quam amica, Pe- 
tantur ac deſumantur tot remediorum claſſes. 

Procemium de. Vini Nhenani. prefjantia,, tom. ü. p. 79. 
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„Aux cheſe articles of diet, he aſcribes che maſt 
Powerful qualities to, ine; but dwells, more 
particularly on the different qualities, and virtues 
of the Ceran Wines, in which be has been, more 
copfirmed from. bis long jexperiency of them.: 
and gives a ſingular character and preference. to 
we which are produced from, ſome partigulor 
bil apo wh hy Re... DIS 46 43:26 
Tus 8 3 is. ee Hall, 3 
Hockbeim, 4 villege contiguous to it, and an- 
other near to it, Which likewiſe produces an ex- 
cellent Wine, though. ſomewhat. inferior: to the 
formes. - He enumerates various other growths of 
Rheniſh Wines, which derive their names from the 
towns and villages adjacent to them, and ob- 
ſerves +, that they all deviate j in their ſtrength and 
value, in proportion as they are more diſtant from | 
the 45 riet of the principal growths. 


* De preſenti hoc NY ſuſcepimus, et preflantiffioaira Vini ig 
maxime Rhenani uſum in medicina, ſolida experientia, non minus 
quam exacto ratiocinie ſuffulti, demonſtremus. Ibid.  , | | 
+ Et notabile eſt quod Vina quæ non procul ab hac 1 circa 
Rhonum teperiuncar, reliquis Rhenanis ſunt meliora. ; 


18 . * 1, Tuksg, 
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Tussg Wines, though frequently adulterated, 
may be with certainty procured in their genuine 
ſtate, by a proper application to any of the pro- 
prietors of thoſe large vaults, in which they are 
preſerved. But they never fell leſs than a certain 
meaſure, which contains about eight or nine 
Aumer. Thefe Wines are particularly 5 Temark-. 
able for being durable, and improving in ſtrength 
and flavour, in proportion to their age. 1 his 
is owing” to the large quantity of tartar, or eſ- 
fential falt, which prevails in their recent ſtate; 
but it is lowly ſeparated from them, and whit 
remains becomes as refined, while the /za- 
ginous parts, which' cloſely adhered o the tar= 
: hes are more diſengaged, and diffuſe a greater fra 
rancy and color." But when they have attained 
this full maturity, and their different principles ate 
refined and unite? in a Juſt proportion, they” tans 
not poſſibly, by a greater age, acquire "OO —— 
fol, or wy qualities. - | WISE 


ROT erb cute that 1 . 
tributes to their more ſecure advancement in age, 
proceeds from the annual addition of a due pro- 
portion of the recent new Wine, of the fame 

| £ growth 
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growth to them. But after they are imported here, 
and. placed in leſs convenient. vaults, and their vi- 
gour is no longer renewed with recent Wines, they 
being deprived of a due proportion of their ſaline 
and ſpirituous parts, and loſe their tranſparency. 
A; friend of mine regarded no expence in pro- 
curing the beſt Wines, eſpecially Old Hock, which 
be purchaſed at fifty pounds the Aume; and as 
be deſigned: to ſend for a new ppl 1 de- 
red the favour of him to procure one for 
me of the ſame growth, of leſs age, and half 
the price: and on my making ſome obſervations 
of, this kind, he ſaid he would likewiſe. ſend. for 
another for his oyn uſe. Both Wines were excel 
2 to me the Wine of the inferior age was ra- 
- ther, grgeable; and for the future he ſaid 
r [ways ſend for an equal quagtity of 
each. This prejudice i in favour of old Wines pre- 
vails too much among us, as it did with ſome of 
the ancients. * Pliny, and the beſt phyſicians, pre- 


ferred ed Wine i in its middle en to * weh Was 


more advanced. Abe 211995} nt 112 
* 1 75 16 O11 I7t 802 
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$8y8R4L diſtricts of this country abound with 
vineyands,: that produce Wines which in many re- 
ſpects differ from the Rheniſbo, that are of a more 
ſolt and ſpirituous kind, and are in the fame pro- 
portion eſteemed by them, as thele principles pre- 
vail more in them, than the ſaline acid. Among 
theſe he defcribes a particular growth of * Rhin- 
gavian Wines, diſtinguiſhed for their ſuperior qua- 
lities; theſe he aſcribes to the ſingular nature of 
the foil; and a grape planted there called ' Orleans, 


which acquires a rich maturity in an * and | 
in no other of wes 7 os 


-:. 3 Wines linpteve: by age, and are very | 
-grateful and ſalutary, and contain only ſuch a 
light proportion of acid, as makes them more apt 
to excite the appetite. On this account, the in- 


Habitat nts of this cou _—_ greatly MY them to 


Cæterum Rhingavia, nodilis et delicati Vini abundat copia; 
præſtantiffimum habetur Rudeſheimenſe quod ſpirituoſitate et ob aci- 
di defectum gratia reliquis Rhingaviæ Vinis præcellit: exprimitur 
enim ex uvis peculiaris ſpeciei dictis Orleans que tantum in certo 


monte et in nullo alio Rhingavie loco perfectam mitem et 
Lalcedinem acquirunt. e Le 


1 
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the Nheniſb, and they are annually ſent * to the prin- 
cipaÞplaces in Ger many, where it is very diffeuk 
to procure: any Old Heck, which is fold at a much 


higher price, and chiefly tranſported to "Re, 
me NY; aun D 


of 


Hz ben. bende to 1 the Wines of 5 
veral other diſtricts, and their different qualities; 
but prefers the Hoc Wines to any other of that 
country, for their ſalutary and medical gualities. 
Thougb generous and durable, they are leſs heat- 
ing, or apt to affect the head, and more equally 
promote all the excretians, than any other Wines. 
of the ſame ſtrength; but they are more emi- 

nently uſeful for their antiſeptic qualities, in all 
Sales, where the humours are diſpoſed to a pu- 
e elpegially. 3 in low fevers of that kisd, „* 


K Art 


8 is the * "made from the Rhe- 
nj Wines Þ, leſs. valuable for its ſuperior. qua- 


* | Mifaia, Thuringia, Saxonia, Marchia, Sileſia: Cauſa vero 
cur tam rara avis in his terris.. fit verum Rhenanum, hec, videtur,. | 
quod hi homines blando et dulci ſapore pluſquam grato acido; de- 
lectentur: maxima pars Vini Rhenani veteris proprie fic dicti. in 


Belgium, Angliam, Hamburgum, Lubecam, n "nya. 
1 et mari transfertur. Ib. v. 97 


I dee page 23, 24, and 2 5. 2 
lities, 
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lities ; and ſo far exceeds that which is produced 
from any ocher Wines in. theſe: countries, that one 
ounce of the former is computed to be equal in 
ſtrength to four ounces of, the latter. It would be 
therefore well worth, while, as the ; beſt Old Hock 
is imported from Frankfort, to procure, at the 
ſame time, 'S ſufficient WROTE of this "TR _ 


N He. particularly —— the. My elle and Wi- 
tarine Wines for their lig bt and grateful qualities, 
and being more equally — with their ſaline 
and ſpiritvous principles, but they are not durable; 
and if not carefully preſerved, are very up: o 
ae A and, ler e e 


fi FT x? 
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1 


9 2 as no > mpeg RAR are leſs ao an 
more deſerve. our attention than the Hungarian 
Wines, which the fame learned author lays , el 


_* Jam vero celebratifimum eſt, quod F micefblü band ex 
Vinis Rhenanis acetum, propter ſuum acorem fortem et penetran- 
tem nobile in primis, cum unciæ unc plus præſtet virtum, tam in 


medicinæ quam oeconomia _ vncie"quatuot ow loci, Chap. 
V. page 128.8 b „ ene e eee $950 


La EB ett + ae Ny 
PRs Vina generals, 5 et ( Hiſpanics, non poſtponenda, Get- 
maniæ autem Vinis merito præferenda. 1 ii. p. 86. as 


2 3 . 
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to none of the beſt 'Tralian or Spaniſh Wines, and: 
are ſuperior to any in Germany. 1 ſhall make a 
few obſervations on the deſcription he gives of the 
ſeveral diſtricts from whence theſe Wines were 
produced, and the peculiar” qualities he aſcribes to 
them from long experience, and on whoſe Judg- | 
ment and W we may entirely depend. 


tte country: then bounded with" 4 yaticty of | 
excellent Wines 5 but the Fine pat growth Was 
diſtinguiſhed with the name of 7ohay,. from a 
Sight mountain, on whoſe ſummit the Vines were 
planted, which producec che celebrated Wine, 
and whoſe foil, from. its — r IN he 1 


that «por. boap_ * 
| A 1 5 andivis. Toazariente, 55 5 in caeumine aſt; 
| IRONS, qui in ſinu auri mineras fovet, non adeo inſigni copia pre- 
venit, ſed delicatiſſimum, et hinc tantum in aulam Imperatoris- 
defertur; ſpectat huc quoque Toccavienſe ſecundarium, quod cre- 
dei in esdem &ſtrict: fecundum locum obtinent Vina Carnavi-- 
enſia et eirea Groz Wardein. Pom. if. Ch. IF. p. 88. 
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Tus Wine produced from this mountain was 
more remarkable for its ſaperior and delicate qua- 
lities, than for the quantity, which was entirely 
fent to the emperor ; but there was another ſecond- 
ary Wine of the ſame diſtrict, likewiſe called 
Tokay, though inferior to the former ; the next to 


| theſe in eſteem were in two different adjacent 
| diftriQs. 3 HOTELES. 397619 OI Þ 


ArrzR N gilt eee theſe principal 
diſtricts, he takes particular notice of a Wine, 
though in one more diſtant, called Sr. George 


Auſbruch, which was made by a % ingulay proceſs, 
but not inferior in its qualities to any, except the 


principal Tokay. - * The grapes from which this 
Wine was made, were ſuffered to remain ſuſpended. 


on their branches, after they had acquired a full 


maturity, until they were 344, dried by the con- 
tinned heat of the fon. They then Sen them, 


* Hoe N Sancti Georgi Auſpruch fagulari artficio Paratur: 
maturiores, ibi et ſemipaſſos, a minus maturis ſeparant, ex uvis 
acinos: ex quibus (non ſecus ac Italia Lachryma Chriſti) ex 

primunt ſuccum, qui promanans, et aſſervatas, guſtum ſumma ſua- 
vitate afficir et propter gratam nervis et ſpiritibus generoſitatem 


totius oeconomiæ nN WOO et auen e et 
ſuſtinet. 5 „ 


ſeparated | 
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ſeparated the grapes from their ſtalks, and thoſe 
that were well dried, and more rich, from the 
others. And in the /ame manner, in which the 
ITtalians then made a Wine, (from its ſuperior qua- 
lities, called by them Lachryma Chriſti) by a light 
preſſure they obtained, and ſeparately preſerved the 
exprefled juices, which firſt Sow/y flowed. He de- 
feribes the grateful and generous qualities of the 
Wine thus produced, and its peculiar influence on 
the nervous ſyſtem; and animal ſpirits, not. only 
in raiſing all the functions of the animal, oeco- 
nomy, but ſupporting them. * He then men- 
tioned that a ſecond Wine was made from the 
remaining grapes, by a. ſtronger preſſure, but in- 
ferior toi the former, both in ſtrength, price, and 
ww „ 0466, BR 


. 
<4 
1411. 


H mentions ſeveral other diſtricts productive of 
a great variety of theſe Wines, which are univer- 


ſally light and grateful. The principal growths 
poſſeſs a . F of a more crane: ole: 


©  Imbecilliers autem, „et Sams. paululum beet, nec hoy 
adeo caro pretio venduntur, quæ ex religuiis uvarum, in dicto Sancłi 
Georgii oppido confictuntur. Diſſert. es Medico IX. 


ginous 
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ginous principle, than of the ſaline acid; to theſe 
* he. finally aſcribes their cannot ſalutary 
qualities, which, he ſays +, he had experienced in 
himſelf and others. They neither offend the head, 
or nerves, but are rather more uſeful in all /paſ- 
modic and hypochondriac diſeaſes, than even the 
Hock, or any other en where the w_ ow 
quatiy ne ie, —45— 


Song of oſs Wine, have! Walen and n 
properties. bf hey are more altered by being ex- 


poſed to che air, than any other Wines. Their 


natural white colour is changed into à deep yel- 
low : ; they loſe their tranſparency; * and theſe 
changes are ſometimes quickly fatal to them. The | 


* Tandem (atque boni Vini character eſt) agilitatem, vigorem 
et levitatem largius potum in toto corpore relinquit, manifeſto. 
documento, ex ejus uſu ſpiritus nec non vitalem circulum excitari, 
et inſenſibili modo hoe quo Sfavat, N meleſtum eſt en, 


evacuari. : 


. 2 


IS; Hoc Vina ſaluberrimum judicamus 57% teſte experientia: 
Neque enim gravat dolore caput etiam liberalius hauſtum, modo 
non fuerit adulteratum, neque nervos afficit, ut potius in affectibus 
ſpaſmodicis, podagra, ſcorbuto, hypochondriaco malo, preferatur. 
Rhenano aliuſque que W multum _ in mixturà. "_ 
90, 91. RA Er eee ee OE ITT 


r | air 
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air has this peculiar influence on all the other 
Hungarian Wines, except the Tokay, the Auſdruch 
of Fr. George, and another Wine, called Raſianum, 
when the vintage has been favourable to it ; but 
all theſe Wines, when well made and de 
are durable many yours. 


je FOTOS . circumſtance in all che Hun- 
_garian Wines is, that they immediately deviate 
from their former ſtate, by being mixed with any 
-Rheniſh Wine, or any acids, and ſoon decay. He 
| likewiſe obſerves, that theſe Wines, after being 
well made and defæcated, and received into new 
aſks, acquire more ſtrength, by remaining for ſome 
time on any returning lees, before they are bottled. 


W are much obliged to Mr. Douglas for his 
exact account of the preſent tate of the Tokay, 

and other Hungarian Wines, which has been 
lately communicated * to the Royal Society; and 

though this ſeems in many Rs to differ from 
* An Account of the Tokay, 94 other Wines of Hungary, 


by Silveſter Douglas, Eſq. communicated by Edward Poore, 
Eſq. F. R. S. Vol. LXIII. 1774. Page 291. | 5 
is - that 


| A; BUY B+ B--Net i= iro 
that which had been given by Hoffman, yet both 
are equally true, and agree in every material cir- 
cumſtance. . | 


Tuis gentleman al 0s chat it is a vulgar 
error, that the quantity produced of the Tokay 
Wine is ſmall, and that the greateſt part of it be- 
longs to the Empreſs- queen; whereas the quantity 
now produced is very great, and belongs to various 
proprietors, and that the prince of Trautgon is the 
chief proprietor, and that the extent of the Tokay 
diſtri, and its ſeveral hills, extends from the town 
ol Tokay weſtward, and northward from thence, 
and occupies a ſpace of perhaps ten Engliſb miles 
ſquare, interſperſed with ſeveral extenſive plains 
and villages. Near ſome of theſe, particularly 
Talia and Tarezal, the Wine is better than What 
grows on the hill of Tolay, but it all goes under 
the ſame general name. 


92 


1 


D... Tux vintage is always as late as;poſſible, 8 * 
they leave the grapes on the Vines as long as the 
weather permits, as the froſts which from the end 
of Auguſt are very keen, during the nights, are 

Nnn thought 


1 
has 
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thought to be of great ſervice to the Vines. ' By 
this means a great many of the grapes are ſhriv- 


eled, and have, in a great meaſure, the appear- 
ance of dried raiſins. 


WO Tuan are four ſorts af Wine aide from the 


fame grapes, by the names of Eſſence, GS. 
Maſe, and the common Wine. 


„ Tux proces for ng them is as follows: 


. © Tun half-dried and fhriveled grapes being 
carefully picked out from the others, are put into 
a perforated veſſel, where they remain as long as 
any juice runs off, by the mere preſſure of their 
own 1 ey This is uſe into calls, and i is called 


« On IP grapes 8 which the Ee has 
run off, is poured the expreſſed juice of the others, 
from which they have been picked, and they tread 
them with' their feet. The liquor obtained in this 
manner, ſtands to ferment for a day or two, after 
which it is poured into —_ * are in the 
air 
: | 
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air for about a month, and afterwards put into the 
cellars. This is the Auſpruch. 


« Tur ſame proceſs is again repeated, by the. 
addition of more of the common juice to the 
grapes, which have already undergone the two for- 
mer preſſures ; only they are now alſo wrung with 


the hands, and this gives the Maſſiaſch. 


« Tax fourth kind is made by taking all the 
grapes together at firſt, and ſubmitting them to the 
greateſt preſſure. This is probably entirely con- 
ſumed in the country, and forms the common Vin 
du Pais. 


« TuR Eſſence is thick, and never perfectly 
clear, very ſweet and luſcious. It is chiefly. uſed to 
mix with the other kinds; and when joined to the 


Maſſiaſch, forms a Wine equally good as the my 
pruch, and often fold cok ie: N ae 


cc Tas Tokay Wins both tha Bſſmnce arid Auf 


pruch, are very durable, but not fit to drink till 
they are about three years old. 


Nnn 2 IT 
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Ir is very evident from this account, that there 
is no material difference between the manner of 
preparing the grapes in making the modern Auf 
pruch Tofay, and that formerly uſed in Hoffman's 
time, in the diſtrict only of Sr. George Auſpruch. 
This proceſs is particularly deſcribed by him, as it 
was uſed by the Tralians in making the Wine 
called Lachryma' Chriſti, and had been the univer- 
ſal practice of the ancients in making their fineſt 
Wines, whoſe rules were for ſucceſſive ages obſerved 
by the Greeks and [zalians, and for many years 
paſt have prevailed in moſt parts of Europe, where 
the beſt Wines were made. The French particu- 
larly have for ſome time adopted them, in making 
their richeſt Frontignac, St. Laurence, and M uſ- 
cbadine Wines. It is likewiſe uſual, in making 
ſome of the Champaign Wines, to ſeparate and 
collect the juices which firſt flow by their own, 
or a light additional weight, from whence very 
rich and generous Wine 1s produced from them, 
called Fin de Goute, or not improperly the Eſſence. 
Some of theſe very fragrant Wines are ſeparately 
kept for private uſe ; but they are generally mixed 
el with 
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with the Champaign Wines, made by a ſucceſſive, 
ſtronger preſſure on the remaining grapes, to im- 
prove their taſte and flavour. | 


IT likewiſe appears, that the Wines of the Tolay 
mountain, and all other diſtricts (except St. George) 
were then made in the uſual manner from the 
grapes, immediately after they had acquired a full 
maturity ; but as the Tokay diſtrict was then very. 
confined, it is not ſurpriſing that it was ſolely, as 
Hoffman obſerved, applied to the Emperor's uſe ;. 
and from the particular privileges which have been. 
granted to the proprietors of this extended diſtrict, 
it is not improbable but that the whole conſiſts of 
ſeveral royal fiets, This ſeems to be confirmed by 
what Mr. Douglas obſerves, that the largeſt ſhare, 
which prince Trautzon then poſſeſſed, would revert 
to the crowa after his death. 


Ir is likewiſe evident, that though in Hoffman's 
time the Auſpruch Wines were only made in this; 
fingular manner in the diſtrict of Sz, George, yet 
ſince the Tokay diſtrict has been extended ten ortwelve. 
miles ſquare, all the Wines produced from thence 

were 
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were made by the Auſpruch proceſs, and called by 
the ſame name; and that the commerce ariſing 


from them, was ſolely granted to the proprietors 
of it. 


Tus account which afterwards Mr. Douglas 
gives of the preſent ſtate of the Wines of S.. 
George Auſpruch is very remarkable, and not only 
confirms theſe obſervations, but ſhews the progreſ- 
five improvement of theſe Wines. T Ne. 
George Wine grows near a village of that name, 
about two German miles north of Preßburg, and 
in the ſame latitude with Vienna. This Wine ap- 
proaches neareſt of any Hungarian Wine to the 
Tolay. Formerly they uſed to make Auſpruch at 
St. George; but this was prohibited by the court 


ſixteen years ago; it being ſuppoſed it might hurt 


the traffic of the Tokay Wine. The prohibition 
ſhews, that the method of preparing the Tokay is 
thought to have a ſhare in its peculiar qualities,” 

But had he been acquainted with the deſcription 
given of them in their former ſtate, he would 
calily have known, that this prohibition was _ 


See Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXIII. page 300. 5 
| «bſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary, to promote the commerce of 
the new diſtrict; as the former had been the ori- 
ginal, and bag eſtabliſhed art of theſe cele- 
brated Wines. They. now are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of making their Wines in the common man- 
ner, while the memory of their former flouriſhing 
ſtate will only be preſerved, by giving the name of 
Auſpruch to the Wines of this royal diſtrict.“ 


7 Douglas has much enlarged our know lege 


of the Eſſence, and the genuine nature of the dif-. 


ferent Tokay Wines now made from it, and has 
given the beft dire@tions for being N with 
them. — | 


Tus principal 1 Wine is made, by im- 
pregnating the Wine made from the {econd preſſure 
of the grapes, with a certain proportion of the 


Eſſence. This is the Tokay now uſually drank at 
the Empreſs's table, and no other; of which pre- 


ſents are often made to foreign e e The 
price of this Wine has, within a few years, much 
increaſed, from the great demands made for it. 
the Empreſs of * has an agent, who conſtantly 


reſides 
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reſicles there, and annually purchaſes from forty to 
caxty-Antbeils'of Auſpruch, but never of any other 
ſort. An Antbeil is a ſmall caſk, which contains 
eighty Hungarian Meare, a meaſure equal to 
about tuo thirds of an Engliſh . . Ty 
#4 USO 297: 4 Dis | aye, had DAT) | | 
AN inferior kind of the Auſpruch- is dez by 
| impreppatingberMaſſoſob; or Wines of the third 
preſſure, with:the Efſence; and probably in a lefs 
quantity. Theſe Wines, however; are greatly 
eſteemed, but are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
more :au/tere taſte, which they re from the 
ſtronger preſſure on the grapes, in whoſe {kin this 
quality chiefly reſides. The Poles are particularly 
fond of this aſtringency in theſe Wines, which 


they call the ae of the root; and great quanti- 
mnt it I donbat country. * idee 
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eie privilege of making the Ae 
| rn to this diſtrict, yet ſeveral have found 


the art of greatly improvin their common Wines. 
by adding a very ſmall quantity of the Eſence to 
them, which muſt in time leſſen the commerce of 
the Au/pruch; but this can eaſily be prevented, 
| : OO i | by 


3191 
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by either forbidding the ſale of the Huſpruch, or 
greatly raiſing the pricg, | which he obſerves, in 
theſe few years has ſo far increaſed, that the An- 
theil, or ſmall caſk, which at a medium was ſold 
from forty to ſixty ducats, ſoon oſe to à hundred, 
and that Prince Razzvill paid three hundred du- 
cats for two Antbeils four years ago. This variety 
in the price of the Eſence and Aigſpruch, accounts 


for the oppoſite relations given of the — 
prices of theſe Wanes. 225 ot no Ati Sages 


_— 
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Ms. Dauglas obſerves, aid no n in a 
rope produces a greater quantity and variety of ex- 
cellent Wines than Hungary; and that he was 
told at Vienna of an entertainment given to the 
Empreſs· queen at Preſburg, by an Hungarian no- 
bleman, where above a hundred different Wines 
were produced of the growth of that country. 
Some of the common Wines, though excellent in 
their kind, are ſold very cheap; of theſe I ſhall - 
7 Sire r inſtan ces. 4 1 bo 
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4. Tax Bula) Wine is very like Burgundy, and 
perbaps equal to it. A German author of the 
o mom” bf 
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laſt century ſays *, that a great quantity « of this \ Wine 
uſed to be ſent to England, in the reign of James 
the fin, over land, by Breſaw and Hamburgh, 
and that it was the favourite Wine of the court, 


and all over thy _—_— | 


t Tus Nan Wine is . * lack co- 
loured, not unlike that Wine of Languedoc, which 
is ſaid to be ſold at Bourdenu for claret. The 
Sexard Wine on the ſpot eoſts only about five 
Criutgers, or two-pence half- penny a bottle. It 
belongs to the abbot of Conſtance, and is chiefly 
conſumed in Genmany. Sexard is on the Danube, 
1 n e eee uod! ä are] tt 8111 5. I 


A 


ks REMEMBER . years ago a report . 

cthat the Emnpreſsr queen, from à grateful denſe of 
the obligations the owed to this Kingdom, had pro- 
poſadito open acommeroe from the port of -Zrigfhe, 
zer mbte æaſihudupplying this country with ſeveral 

of! the; Hungarian Wines, as the land- carriage, 
-13vbich, was the moſt expenſive article, would be 
much iedeed, ap che ſituation of many of them, 


7 * H Ti 10 FT ab uu 14-51 
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being 
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| being at no great diſtance; from the Danube; on 
which they may be tranſported a conſiderable part 
of the way to Trizfie,\ though, with fame interrup- e 


tion of the land-carriageosButriap:weliwere then 
ſupplied with good Wines inonvilPranceliaSpan, 
and Portugal, or as the Wine-merchants did not 
chuſe to alter the-courſe f \thenWine=tralle}? this 
| propoſal was no farther purfued: i Rut it is e e 
pleaſure to reflect, that by this channtly: ihiJome 
other more convenient dime, we may He upplied 
with a variety af ;ſtrorig--andj-tight Wines zin their 
ö native purity, and at a moderate pride pnvhem bery 
Probably none will be imported, ur cu in heir 
genuine ſtate, though een 
| e 


| 
| 
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1 HAVE: e . on theſe accounts given by 

Hoffman and Mr. Douglas, of theisflawgariar 
Wines, as in this united viemothey are mutually 
illuſtrated, and greatiy enlarge dur knowledge af 
"gels former and preſent ftatey"andvys the litter 

more immediately engages oun attention, dye are 

particularly obliged e Mr. \Nouglapgiwhites that 
eminent Phyſician has 90 deſcribed their natural 
0 0 1 uv: Paw 
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and medical qualities, which were not within the 
province of Mr. Douglas, or could be expected 
| h chis Hider of whe Gives e und Modern 
Wines, we may be capable of forming a more 
true judgment of the various nature and qualities 
of Wines, which, in the general, are chiefly owing 
to the climate and oll. It is eee Ha 
the grapes of all Vines planted within the y- 
firſt degree of the 'northern latitude," acquire 
a degree of ſtrength, as renders them fit for pro- 
ducing good Wine, in which the terrene and fa- 
line principles prevail though they are more re 
fined and corrected, as they advance to maturity; 
but as the climate advances more to the ſouth, 
they acquire more ſtrength, and the olengimous and 
fpirituous principles prevail, and in any conſider- 


able quanzity cannot be ſalurary, without being di- 
luted with water; on which account, the Wines 
produced in temperately warm climates, where the 
Principles are more equally Blended and united, 
ure more light, though generous, more ſalutary, 
and * adapted to! RE" focial * 

than 
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than thoſe produced in either extreme + Such are: 
particularly the French, Hungarian, Irafian; and 


ſome of the Spaniſh and German Wines. Hef 


man obſervation is very curious, that one half of 
Germany, which is to the north of this »vingus 

latitude, is entirely deſtitute of any good Wine, 
while the other half abounds with fertile vineyards, ; 
and a variety of good Mines; and likewiſe ſhews, 
that a very moderate addition to the warmth of the 
climate is ſufficient to produee excellent Wines ; in 
which the il principally, with other eircum 
ſtances, has at leaſt an equal influerice' with the 
warmth of the climate, and it fem Snftances' a 
greater, in giving the peculiar, grateſul qualities,” 


ber Which ſome Winks are Gäg seg f Kb 
ſeveral inſtances are k oτ] where not only in . F 


fame mne but in places very nearly "a@jacetit,. 


nec of PIG LN KY, 


* Guriokun, et perquam dignpm ,« obſervatione eſt, dim diam 
Germaniæ partem boni Vini genitricem eſſe, videlicet eam quæ 


plagz auſtrali propinqua eſt. Quæ vero ad Teptefser rens tut ſpectar 
vel plane vinorum expers eſt, vel ea y he Acida. &&. {f pale, profit, 
P 


Sique conſulimus geographicas tabuläs, ſpeculari ibi jucundum eſt, 
eas omnes ferme regiones ad alendas vites et bonum Weben pers ! 


ducendum inidoneas eſſe quæ ultra $1 ache elevationis poli fit 
fant; et quo femotiores fint a polo ſfeptentrionali, et merighonali 


Viciniores, en! generoſius er fortivs Vingmpioducktit;- 46120 


Des Diſſert. Phyſico-Medic. IX. cap. ii. p. 87. 
FA from 
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from the ſame Vines, and in the ſame ſituation, 
and aſpect to the ſun, very different Wines are pro- | 
duced, which can be only owing to the il. 
From hence it is evident, that good Wines may 
be made in ſeveral parts of England and Ireland, 
which are within this vinous latitude. The inge- 
nious Mr. Miller ſhews from ancient records, that 
in many parts of England, and particularly near 
abbeys and monaſteries, good Wines were made, 
and that theſe places are ſtill diſtinguiſhed with the 
name of Vineyards; but how they were rooted up 
and neglected, there are no clear accounts left. He 
likewiſe obſerves, that an obſtinate prejudice has 
prevailed againſt making any farther trials, from 
ſome improper ones made near London, where 
the ſoil is not friendly to the ines, and where the 
Wines were ſo injudiciouſly made, that under the 
ame diſadvantages neither thoſe of Italy or France 
would have ſucceeded. He therefore, with his 
uſual modeſty and candour, gives his opinion, 
founded o ſomeè triats: which he had ſeen made, 
in tile Milte ebiäs HP Had receſbed, frettrele- 
5 vera] perſons abroad, W ho cultivated viteyatde» for 
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theis own ule, and that of their friends, and who 
have been very exact in obſerving the ſeveral me- 
thods of practice amongſt the Vi ignerons of thoſe 
countries; from whence he hopes, that the preju- 
dice which till prevails againſt any project of this 
kind might be removed, or at the leaſt ſuſpended, 
until ſome farther trials ſhall have been more judi- 
ciouſly made, which he then proceeds to direct. But 
had he been acquainted with the ſucceſs which ar- 
ended the vineyards of my ingenious friend, the 
2Kbfoutable! ' Charles Himilton; who has been long 
diftinguiſſied for his peculiar elegant taſte, he would 
have fpoken with more certainty! !Pabim Iam 
particularly obliged for the following ecact deſctip- 
tion which he has, at my requeſt; gixen of therules 
he had 3 _ wn he has given me leave 
4 IO publiſh.” 909 ©; vg Yon et ho) 
| at: flvogitmar os 162 
« TIIk bend at Painſbill: is FRO on thi 
ſouth ſide of a gentle hill, the ſoil a grayelly fand'; 
it is planted entirely with the two ſorts: of Bur- 
gundy grapes, the Auvernat, which: is the myſt ge- 
licate, but the tendereſt, and the miller grape, 
commonly called the Hach. gluſten, which, is 
more hardy. The firſt year, I attempted to 


make 
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make red Wine, in the uſual way, by treading the 
grapes, then letting them ferment in a vat, till all 
the buſks and impurities formed a thick cruſt at the 
top, the boiling ceaſed, and the clear Wine was 
drawn off from che bottom. 


„ Tuts offs did not "nec the Wine was ſo 
very harſh and auſtere, that I deſpaired of ever 
making red Wine fit to drink; but through that 
harſhneſs I perceived a flavour ſomething, like that 
of ſome ſmall French white Wines, which made 
me hope I ſhould ſucceed better with white Wine. 
That experiment ſucceeded far beyond my moſt 
ſanguine expectations; for the very firſt year I 
made white Wine, it nearly reſembled the flavour 
of Champaign; and in two or three years more, 
as the Vines grew ſtronger, to my great amaze- 
ment, my Wine had a finer flavour than the beſt 
Champaign I ever taſted; the firſt running was as 
clear as ſpirits, the e running was ei de 
Perdrix, and both of them ſparkled and creamed 
in the glaſs like Champaign It would be endleſs 
to mention how many. good judges of Wine. were 
deceived bY my W196, and tought, it ſuperior to 
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any. Mampaign they ever drank; eren the duke 


Lt, Mirepoix preferred it to any any other Wine; 


but ſuch is the prejudice of moſt people againſt. 


any thing of Engliſb gtowth, I generally found it 
moſt prudent not to declare where it grew, till 


after they had paſſed their verdict upon it. The 


ſureſt proof I can give of its excellence is; that I 


have ſold it to Wine-merchants for fifty guineas a 
hogſhead; ; and one Wine merchant, to whom I 
fold fire hundred pounds worth at one time; aſ- 


ſured me, he ſold ſome of the beſt of it Ffroin 
705 6g.” to Tor. 64. Lg bottle. | 
| N * ok l CM ee TOS 
Are 1247 Jenrs experience; the deſt 3 
I found of making and managing it was this. 


let the grapes hang, till they had got all the ma- 


turity the ſeaſon would give them; then they were 
carefully cut off "with feiſſars, and brought home 


to the Weis M in ſmall quantities, to prevent 
their heating, or preſſing one another; then they 


were all picked off the ſtalks, and all the mouldy, 


or green ones, Were diſcarded, Vefote they were put 


upon the Preſs; 3 where they! were all preſſed in a | 
few kours after they were gathered; much would 
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run from them, before the preſs ſqueezed them, 
from their own weight upon one another, This 
running was as clear as water, and ſweet as ſyrup, 
and all this of the firſt preſſing, and part of the 
ſecond continued white; the other preſſings grew 
reddiſh, and were not mixed with the beſt. As 
faſt as the Wine ran from the preſs into a large 
receiver, it was put into the hogſheads, and cloſely 
bunged up. In a few hours one could hear the 
| fermentation begin, which would ſoon burſt: the 
caſks, if not guarded againſt, by hooping them 
ſtrongly with iron, and ſecuring them in ſtrong 
wooden frames, and the heads with wedges ; in 
the height of the fermentation, I have frequently 
ſeen the Wine ouzing through the pores of the 


40 1 hogſheads were lelt all the Joh *1 
winter in the cool barn, to reap the benefit of the 
froſts. When the fermentation was over, which 
was ealily diſcoyered by the ceſſation of noiſe and 
ouzing; but to be more certain, by pegging the 
caſk, when it would be. quite clear; then it was 
racked off into clean hogſheads, and carried to the 

£ vaults, 
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vaults, before any warmth of weather could raiſe 
a ſecond fermentation. In March, the hogſheads | 
were examined ; if any were not quite fine, t they 
were fined down with common fiſh glue, in the 
uſual manner; thoſe that were fine of themſelves 
were not fined down, and all were bottled about. 
the end of March ; And i in about fix weeks more | 1 
would be in perfect order for drinking, and would be | | 
in their prime for above one year; but the ſecond 5 
year the flavour and ſweetneſs would abate, and 1 
would gradually decline, till at laſt it loft all fla. . = 
vour and ſweetneſs ; and ſome that 1 kept fixteen | 
years became ſo like Old Hock, that it might pass 3 
for ſuch to one who was not a perfe e&t connoiſſeur... 8 1 
The only art I ever uſed to it, was putting th ree 1 b | 
pounds of white ſugar-candy to ſome of the bog 
heads, when the Wine was Auſt tynned from. the | 
preſs, in order to conform to a rage that prevailed, | 
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to drink n none but _ Ar Champaign, a 1 | 

« I AM convinced aa good Wine might be 
made in many parts of che ſouth of England.” 
Many 12 are re ſouth of Painſbill, many foils may 
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be yet fitter for it, and many ſituations muſt be 
ſo; for mine was much expoſed to the ſouth : 
welt wind (the worſt of all for Vines), and the de- 
clivity was rather too ſteep ; yet with theſe diſad- 
vantages it ſucceeded many years. Indeed, the 
uncertainty of our climate is againſt it, and many 
fine crops have been ſpoiled by May froſts, and 
wet ſummers; put one ou re ene many 
Women. : 15 


cc Carrain Sr. Pierte, who has eſtabliſhed a 
great colony of vignerons in South Carolina, and 
carried there three years ago above three hundred 
vignerons from different parts of Europe, was with 
me ſeveral days before his departure, was charmed 

with my vineyard; and he had cultivated - vine- 

yards many years in France. He was very happy 
at my giving him all the cuttings of my vineyard, 
as he found it very difficult to get the right ſort; 
and though his plantations are about the ktitude 
of 33, he has not the leaſt doubt of having excel- 
lent Wine there, which if he has, muſt be of i in- 


finite ſervice to this _ © nl 
8 
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No trials of this kind have been made in any 


place in Ireland, where the latitude is the ſame as 


in England, and the foil and fituation ſeem, in 
ſome reſpects, to be more friendly to Vines, par- 
ticularly in the moſt ſouthern parts of the county 
of Corke, which in the general is an hilly open 
country. Many of theſe hills are at a moderate 
diſtance from the ſea, with a favourable ſouth-eaſt- 
aſpect to the ſun ; and from their gradual eleva- 
tions, are defended from the northerly winds. Se- 
veral inland places are rather more favourably ex- 
poſed, and warmly defended, with large rivers ad- 
jacent to them. It has been often obſerved by the 
ancients and moderns, that the Wines produced 
from hills expoſed to the ſea-breezes, and thoſe 
ariſing from rivers, have been chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
for their ſuperior qualitie.. This evidently appears: 
in the river Champaign Wine, and thoſe made in 


the iſlands. of the ee and the Falernian 
Mus. 


1 e of theſe. rackets hills, mineral veins 
have been found, and from ſome: ſources large 


| quantities- 


ro x 
quantities of copper and ſulphureous ore have been 


taken up, at the depth of ten feet; and the ſoil 


which covers them is a dry gravelly loam, and ſuf- 
ficiently deep. There is another peculiar advan- 
tage in this ſituation, that the ſeverity of the 
northern wind, ſo injurious to Vines, is much cor- 
rected, by paſting over a large tract of Scotland, 
England, and St. George's Channel, and the greateſt 
part of Ireland, before it arrives there. 


Turk are not wanting in this country ſeveral 
gentlemen of fortune, who make the improvements 
in agriculture their favourite ſtudy and practice. 
To ſuch, no experiments could give a more ra- 
tional and elegant amuſement, than planting and 
cultivating a ſmall vineyard, in a favourable fitua- 
tion. Nor could the fruits of any other plantation 
afford that chearful pleaſure, whieh they would 
receive, from drinking fine Wines of their own 
production. The proſpect of ſome ſucceſs, even 
from the firſt trial, ſeems almoſt certain, if con- 
- ducted by the rules given by Mr. Hamilton and 
Millar, with the neceſſary aſſiſtance of a good 


LV igneron, 
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Figneron, well verſed in tlie mechanic operations 
o ' Mt | o ©. OT ; * 5 | | ] 
of this proceſs. Neither is it improbable, but that 
7 ? ; - 
in ſome time, ie vineyards may be propa- 
* on 5 * 
gated, on account of the profit ariſing from them, | 
hz + , - a h = Nob . ; ; 
and this country ſupplied with native Wines, 
. s — 8 $ ©, . n „ 
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very ſuperior to many of thaſe which are now im- | 
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Page 8, line 15, for vicid, read viſcid. P. 18, 1. 18, for piceanti, r. picanti. P. 26, 
I. 12, for deluit, r. diluit. P. 37, 1. 17, for contributed, r. contributing. P. 39, I. 16, 
for Wine, r. Water. P. 48, for ſuus cellas, r. ſais cellis. P. 50, for eus, r. ea. P. 73, 
1. 20, for meliores temperie, . melioris temperiei, P. 80, I. 14, for acris, r. aeris. 
Ibid. I. 16, for cella, r. cell. P. 35, I. 9, for them, r. theſe. P. 92, 1. 22, for inep- 
tam, 7. inaptam. P. 105, |. 22, for accepit, r. accipit. P. 110, 1, 21, for vineferi, r. 
viniferi. P. 119, I. 17, for deſtributio, r. diſtributio. P. 121, l. 22, for maximus, r. 
maximis. P. 233, I. 13, for ago, r, ag onov. P. 134, I. 5, for ratte, r. m ah. P. 
x36, dele , and the quotation. P. 142, I. 17, for lædeos, r. ledzos, P. 147, I. 17, for 
juga, r. jugum. P. 149, I. at, for temperes, r. temperies. Ibid. I. 23, for temperis, 
r. temporis. P. 151, |. 24, for prinum, r. primum. P. 164, I. 23; for Grevie, r. 
Græv. P. 174, I. 19, for nex, r. nix. Ibid. I. ar, for atuen, r. tum; for ægre, r. 
zgris ; for nefacto, r. nefaſto. P. 176, for repititis, r. repetitis. P. 184, I. 6, for is, 
7. be. P. 193, |. 14, for cay, r. clay. P. 216, I. 1, for efflorence, r. effloreſcence. P. 
2355 laſt I. for Kemvoy, F. b. P. 238, I. 2, for Triclinea, r. Triclinia, P. 240, 1. 22. 
For dizi, r. dici ; and l. 23, for inſtiam, r. initium. P. 246, for contraries, r. confra- 
ries. P. 247, I. 14, for Samay, r. Saka. P. 272, I. 15, for ariſe, r. ariſes, Page 352, 
1. 20, for mirror, r. mirrour. 
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